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XXIII. 

I  LEFT  in  an  open  carriage,  abandoning  myself  to  repose,  and 
inlialing  the  pure  air  that  begins  to  freshen  at  that  hour  precisely 
when  the  heat  grows  less  and  less  ardent.  The  hour  may  not  as  yet 
have  the  mysterious  charm  of  evening,  but  it  possesses  a  serenity 
grateful  to  the  soul,  without  superinducing  melancholy  thought 
or  the  agitation  of  passion.  Such  a  moment  resembles  that  age 
of  life,  when  we  begin  to  fear  yielding  to  the  free  impulses  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  imagination,  or  abandoning  ourselves  to  happi- 
ness, lest  it  bring  the  thunder  of  heaven  upon  our  heads. 

I  Avas  driven  along  the  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons,  near  the  spot  where  a  narrow  gulf  penetrates  into  the 
lowest  slope  of  the  Righi.  The  lake  extends  eastward,  amidst 
black  mountains  rising  vertically  from  its  surface.  What  lugu- 
brious cries  must  resound  in  their  deep  chasms,  when,  after  the 
north  wind  has  ceased  to  blow  over  tlie  Bay  of  Uri,  the  terrible 
Foehn,  like  the  genius  of  evil,  rushes  from  tlie  heights  of  St. 
Gothard,  and  expends  its  fuiy  here!  With  its  formidable  blast 
it  smites  tlie  sparkling  Feudo,  the  colossal  tops  of  the  Susten- 
horn,  and  the  massive  columns  of  the  Titlis,  and  then  darts  up 
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the  sides  of  the  Aschenberg,  from  the  Inaccessible  acclivities  of 
which  large  masses  of  earth  and  stone  are  frequently  dislodged. 
Then,  too,  does  the  Reuss  flow  more  impetuously  towards  the 
rich  plains  of  Argovia ;  the  Melbach  is  all  foam ;  the  Muotta 
and  the  Seewen  uproot  in  their  course  pine  trees,  whose  tops 
intertwine  or  strike  furiously  one  against  the  other;  then,  over- 
clouding the  azure  firmament,  does  the  Foehn  plunge  into  the 
startled  lake,  which  now  heaves,  now  sinks,  and  waxes  wroth 
vaih  the  Colossus  which  holds  it  in  its  terrible  grasp. 

"  WeTie  dem  Fahrzug  das  jetzt  unterwegs 
In  dieser  furchtbarn  Wiege  wird  geweigt."  * 

But  why  conjure  up  those  scenes  of  destniction?     Is  not  all 
cheerful  now  on  this  bank"?      The  weather  is  beautiful,  the 
zephyr — the  sister  of  the  sun,  the  friend  of  the  flowers,  the  com- 
panion of  the  traveller— scarcely  breathes  amongst  the  cherry 
trees.     The  gardens  through  which  this  road  gracefully  winds 
emit  the  sweetest  of  perfumes,  and  from  the  refreshened  copses 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Righi  is  heard  the  harmonious  song  of  the 
linnet  and  the  lark.     I  am  amazed  at  the  contrast  between  the 
graceful   images  by  which  I  am   surrounded,   and  the  severe 
aspect  of  those  ragged  mountains  and  pyramids,  as  polished  as 
marble,  which  spread  their  sombre  shadows  far  over  the  lake. 
No  human  foot  ever  treads  those  desert  summits  ;  only  the  1am- 
mergeyer  alights  there  to  repose  awhile  after  its  rapid  flight. 
The  centre  of  the  lake,  and  the  jutting  promontories,  are  bril- 
liantly tinged  with  light,  whilst  a  sombre  veil  deepens  over  the 
Surenen  Alps.     Above  those  rough  heights,  void  of  vegetation, 
the  Urihorn,  the   Clarides,  and   the   Crispalt,  seem  as  though 
bending  themselves  before  the  St.  Gothard,  who  lifts  to  heaven 
his  head,  the  landmark  of  past  centuries. 

In  those  solitudes  lives,  in  the  midst  of  its  herds,  like  a  patri- 
arch of  old,  Uri,  the  peojile  of  shepherds.  There  the  wands  hiss 
and  the  avalanches  thunder  around  its  habitations,  half  concealed 
in  fertile  meadows  or  suspended  over  the  brinks  of  precipices. 

*  Scliillei— WilheUn  Tell. 


The  chamois  is  not  more  nimble  than  these  proud  she])herds, 
who  return  at  spring  to  the  steep  heights  as  swallows  to  their 
valleys;  nor  is  the  wolf  darting  on  its  prey  more  terrible  than 
those  heroes  when  their  war  blast  is  sounded  afar.  More  than 
once  have  their  hearts  rapidly  beaten  under  the  imjnilse  of 
liberty — for  them  the  greatest  of  all  treasures.  The  bonfires 
which  on  the  day  of  their  deliverance  shone  on  those  eternal 
mountains,  illumined  all  the  valley,  as  in  the  time  that  Greece 
was  expecting  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  the  conqueror  of  Troy. 

"  Salut  flambeau  de  la  nuit 
Qui  iait  lever  un  si  beau  jour."* 

How  I  love  to  breathe  the  air  which  encircles  their  foreheads, 
when  at  evening  their  canticles  of  thanksgiving  rise  up  towards 
the  starry  heavens  !  and  when  they  retire  to  their  silent  huts,  I 
yearn  to  kneel  down  and  pray  on  their  hallowed  rocks. 

But  ruins  of  feudal  manors  rise  before  me,  like  skeletons  con- 
demned to  relate  their  melancholy  histories  to  future  genera- 
tions. I  had  ceased  to  perceive  the  vast  perspective  of  the  lake 
of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  glanced  over  the  bay  of  Lucerne,  op- 
posite the  rugged  tops  of  the  Pilatus,  leaving  the  Blumalp  at 
my  left,  whose  declivities  rise  like  magnificent  tiers  towards  the 
region  of  perpetual  snows.  The  terrible  contests  which  have 
made  the  world  tremble — from  the  Capitol  to  the  limits  of  the 
East — appeared  to  rage  again  before  me,  as  I  stood  opposite  one 
of  those  dungeons,  the  ruins  of  which,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
promontory,  hover  above  the  limpid  lake.  Brutal  force  has 
brought  fire  and  flame  into  these  spots!  It  was,  however,  des- 
tined in  turn  to  be  smitten  to  the  earth  by  the  power  of  demo- 
cracy, armed  with  the  sign  of  redemption. 

Peace  was  long  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  that  valley,  but  one 
day  the  ciy  of  war!  the  horrible  cry  of  civil  war,  arose.  Liberty, 
however,  that  glorious  mother,  protected  her  children,  and  the 
reinvigorated  Confederation  renewed  the  bond  of  holy  frater- 
nity. May  it  per])etuate  that  peace  which  was  so  gloriously 
acquired ! 

*  iEschylus. 
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When  contemporaiy  history  is  studied,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand why  all  Europe  looked  with  so  much  anxiety  on  the  war 
which,  under  the  name  of  "The  war  of  the  Sonderbund,"  broke 
out  in  Switzerland  in  1847,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  regard 
that  contest  only  as  one  between  the  two  powerful  parties  in 
that  covmtiy — the  radicals  and  the  conservatives.  Undoubtedly 
political  questions  were  not  foreign  to  it;  but  they  alone  did  not 
arm  the  Swiss.  Religious  passions,  the  interests  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  general  circumstances,  contributed 
to  the  importance  and  energetic  character  of  the  combat.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  the  various 
antagonistic  elements. 

Switzerland  is  not  the  only  country  of  Europe  with  two 
great  political  factions  whose  tendencies  and  opinions  com- 
pletely differ.  With  the  exception  of  Russia,  every  Euro- 
pean state  has  one  party  claiming  to  represent  the  past,  and 
another  desirous  of  advancing,  more  or  less,  according  to  rule 
and  measure.  Even  in  Turkev  there  are,  alongside  of  fanatic 
and  retroo-rade  Mussulmans,  several  intelli£[;ent  men  who  under- 
stand  the  necessity,  as  Abdul  Medjid  lately  said,  "of  enter- 
ing into  the  concert  of  the  European  family."  It  is  singular, 
therefore,  that  so  many  should  be  surprised  at  finding  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  a  ]3arty  devoted  to  the  cause  of  political 
progress — a  surprise  which  at  times  gives  way  to  ridiculous  in- 
dignation. Nevertheless,  that  indignation  should  be  speedily 
calmed  by  the  reflection  that  those  radicals  so  much  spoken  of 
ai'e  not  moi'e  ferocious  than  those  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, or  the  United  States.  I  believe  it  may  even  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  they  are  freer  from  eccentricities  than  the 
German  socialists,  and  from  declamatory  manifestation  than  the 
republicans, — manifestations  to  which  the  latter  are  so  much 
addicted,  and  which  have  so  often  compromised  their  cause. 

The  Swiss  school  of  radicalism  does  not  preach  the  destruc- 
tion of  family  or  property,  its  object  being  the  triumph  of  pure 
democracy,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  form  of  government  giving  only 
a  secondary  rank  to  the  citizen-class  and  the  nobles.  In  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  it  never  wished  for  the  annihilation  of 


Cliristianity,  but  only  that  tlie  ministers  of  the  two  creeds  which 
prevail  in  the  Confederation  should  abandon  public  affairs,  in 
order  to  confine  themselves  to  the  sanctuary. 

If  we  desire  rightly  to  appreciate  the  tendencies  and  acts  of 
the  Swiss  Radicals,  we  must  guard  against  self-contradictory 
exaggerations.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  difficult  to  affirm,  (though 
sometimes  done,)  that  their  acts  have  always  been  in  conformity 
with  the  true  princi))le  of  democracy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  not  be  less  incorrect  to  represent  them  as  an  unintelligent, 
heartless,  and  unscrupulous  mass.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
particularly  in  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund,  they  displayed  great 
valour  and  capacity.  If  they  have  not  always  been  free  from 
those  frailties  which  are  inherent  to  human  nature,  and  above 
all  to  party  spirit,  their  adversaries  on  the  other  side  cannot  be 
set  down  as  blameless,  and  as  the  very  personification  of  reason 
and  justice. 

The  Swiss  Conservative  party  is,  in  fjict,  composed  of  very 
different  elements.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  conservatives — between  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  and  a  short-skirted  Jesuit  of  Friburn — between  a 
tradesman  in  Basle  and  a  mountaineer  of  the  small  cantons. 
Accordingly,  when  men  who  resemble  each  other  so  little  in 
education  and  enlightenment,  in  a  word,  in  civilization,  assume 
the  title  of  conservatives,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  pretend  to 
defend  either  the  same  principles  or  the  same  institutions.  The 
merchant  of  Basle  and  Geneva  wishes  to  uphold  the  government 
of  the  citizen  class — the  native  of  Friburg  that  of  an  aristocratic 
theocracy — and  the  peasant  of  Schwytz  that  of  a  rural  demo- 
cracy, subjected  to  the  parish  priests  and  the  monks.  It  is  to 
such  an  organization  that  the  weakness  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Switzerland  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed,  composed  as  it 
is  of  factions  which  cannot  come  to  an  understandino;  on  anv 
fundamental  question.  The  Protestant  burgher  of  Neufchatel 
detests  the  Jesuits,  the  monks,  and  the  domination  of  the 
peasantry,  as  much  as  they  are  loved  by  the  mountaineer  of 
Unterwalden.  On  one  side  there  is  free  examination,  the  love 
of  science,  and  of  social  progress,  as  well  as  an  advanced  state 


of  intellectaal  culture ;  on  the  other,  passive  obediejice  in  reli- 
gious matters,  a  primitive  rudeness,  and  absolute  ignorance. 
When  action  is  to  be  had  recourse  to,  the  difference  is  not  less 
sensible — the  Genevese  Conservative  will  resort  to  constitutional 
means,  and  enter  on  long  discussions  regarding  the  federal 
compact,  and  the  rights  of  tlie  confederate  states.  The  shep- 
herd of  the  primitive  cantons  will  go  and  get  Ids  carbine  blessed 
at  the  shrine  of  ^^  Our  Lady  of  Hermits ;"  and  the  peasants  of 
the  Valais  will  sharpen  their  sabres  on  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
St.  j\Iaurice. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  school  with  such  hetero- 
geneous elements  would  have,  like  the  radicals,  to  reproach  itself 
with  more  than  one  weak  and  violent  act.  Absolute  innocence 
is  not  the  privileged  characteristic  of  any  fraction  of  society, 
either  in  the  Confederation  or  elsewhere.  Bitter  complaints 
have  been  heard  respecting  the  coups  d'etat  and  what  are  called 
the  proscriptions  of  the  radical  party.  Did  the  Catholic  con- 
servatives of  Lucerne,  Sion,  Solothurn,  Altorf,  Zug,  Schwytz, 
and  Friburg,  when  holding  iincontrolled  domination,  treat  their 
adversaries  with  moderation  and  equity? 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  of  our  natural  tendencies  is  the 
oppressing  of  those  who  think  and  act  differently  from  ourselves, 
our  first  impulse  being  to  repeat  the  old  Gallic  motto,  "  Woe 
to  the  vanquished."  Those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  power 
generally  think  more  of  humiliating  and  irritating  their  adver- 
saries, than  of  securing  the  triumph  of  their  own  principles. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  convert  antagonists,  they  only  endeavour 
to  degrade  them,  but  in  this  world  the  sentiment  o?  jjresei'vatioji 
cannot,  any  more  than  that  of  progress,  be  annihilated,  for  both 
are  ideas  destined  by  God  to  maintain  a  perpetual  equilibrium, 
such  as  has,  at  all  times,  constituted  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  England.  But  there  are  two  descriptions  of  excesses  which, 
at  the  present  time,  appear  to  have  taken  on  themselves  to 
exemplify  their  sad  logic.  Certain  socialists  suppress  even  the 
instinct  of  social  preservation,  and  wish  to  transform,  all  at 
once,  mankind,  society  in  general,  and  the  universe,  without 
taking  into  account  the  different  wants  of  the  various  peoples. 


and  the  diversity  of  their  capacities,  tlieir  traditions  and  their 
religions.  Such  a  pretension  is  clearly  Utopian.  The  retro- 
grade party,  who  almost  everywhere  conceal  themsehes  under 
the  name  of  conservatives,  have,  on  the  contrary,  no  other 
object  than  to  return  to  past  usages,  and  to  deprive  modern 
society  of  all  that  constitutes  its  glory,  its  force,  and  its  great- 
ness. They  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves,  it  is  true,  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  particular  age  to  which  tliey  are  to  go  back — 
the  Protestants  preferring  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
the  Catholics  the  13th  century,  or  any  other  epoch  of  the  middle 
ages.  Why  not  return  simply  to  those  happy  times  in  which 
Christianity  had  not  yet  spread  abroad  the  fatal  ideas  of  progress, 
justice,  and  fraternity?  Why  not  exclaim  frankly  with  the 
pagan  poet,  "Let  me  be  brought  back  to  the  time  of  the  chariot 


races." 


Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  respective 
parties,  we  shall  examine  their  conduct  on  the  political  stage. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  strus^iyle  against  the  Sonderbund  was 
the  work  of  the  radicals,  as  has  been  often  but  erroneously 
asserted?  It  is  true  that  they  powerfully  contributed  to  render 
that  contest  an  ardent  and  energetic  one ;  but  the  men  who 
conducted  the  war — General  Dufour,  the  colonels  of  divisions, 
Donats  of  the  Grisons,  Luvini  of  Ticino,  Killiet- Constant 
of  Geneva,  Gmur  of  St.  Gall,  Burckhardt  of  Bale,  Ziegler  of 
Zurich,  the  adjutant-general  Zimmerli,  and  quarter-master-gen- 
eral Buchwalder,  were,  for  the  most  part,  moderate  consen^atives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sonderbund,  Zelger,  Mail- 
lard  oz,  de  Salis-Soglio,  Elittimann,  Ellger,  Fournier,  Siegwart- 
Muller,  Schmidt,  Theodore  Ab-Yberg,  and  others,  were  the 
representatives  of  whatever  was  most  retrograde  and  inadmis- 
sible in  the  principles  of  past  times.  The  war  which  was 
engaged  in  by  the  Diet  was,  therefore,  managed  by  radicals 
and  moderate  conservatives,  who,  through  vigorous  measures, 
laboured  to  save  the  Confederation,  and  preserve  it  from  foreign 
intrigues  and  intervention.  History  will  tell  that  they  attained 
that  noble  object,  and  that  the  name  of  General  Dufour,  who 
commanded  the  federal  army,  is  as  much  to  be  venerated  in 
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Swiss  annals  as  the  names  of  those  patriots  who  best  sensed 
their  countrv  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  His- 
tory will  applaud  those  who  shared  his  opinions,  who  neverthe- 
less, for  the  sake  of  defending  Swiss  unity  against  the  plots  of 
Rome,  and  of  absolute  powers,  did  not  refuse  to  act  with  men 
like  Druey  and  Ochsenbein,  towards  whom  they  entertained 
so  much  antipathy.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  through  such 
disinterested  conduct  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  the 
calumnies  of  the  Jesuit  party,  accustomed  to  respect  no  one, 
and  that  they  would  be  denounced  before  Europe  as  robber 
and  brigand  chiefs ; — but  in  our  days,  all  who  place  themselves 
above  the  interests  and  passions  of  Catholics  and  absolutists 
may  expect  such  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  these  latter. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  assert  that  all  the  Catholics 
of  Switzerland  were  blindly  led  by  the  passions  of  the  partisans 
of  the  Sonderbund,  or  that  all  the  Protestant  conservatives 
imitated  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  General  Dufour.  The 
canton  of  Ticino,  in  which  there  are  not  fifty  Protestants, 
resolutely  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Confederation,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonels  Luvini  and  Pioda.  The  Ticinese 
even  courageously  opposed  the  soldiers  of  the  Sonderbund  near 
Val  Tremola,  and  the  troops  of  Uri  were  obliged  by  them  to 
retreat  as  far  as  the  St.  Gothard.  They  were  certainly  less 
successful  when  Colonel  Miiller  marched  on  Airolo,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  only  young  and  undisciplined 
recruits  to  oppose  the  soldiers  of  the  separate  alliance,  who  were 
all  provided  with  excellent  carbines,  and  four  pieces  of  flying 
artillery.  The  people  of  Solothurn,  too,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
canton,  but  a  generally  enlightened  one,  marched  by  the  side 
of  the  Ticinese,  under  the  banner  of  the  Confederation. 

Ticino  and  Solothurn  had  succeeded  much  better  than  the 
other  Catholic  cantons  in  resisting  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
who,  conformably  to  the  traditions  of  their  institution,  were  the 
all-powerful  agents  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  mixed  cantons, 
(half  Catholic,  half  Protestant)  of  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,  Argo- 
via,  Thurgovia,  and  Geneva,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
wore  alike  the  federal  bracelet,  notwithstanding  the  incendiary 


sermons  of  some  members  of  the  clergy.  But  whilst  many 
Catholics  of  Switzerland  refused  to  march  under  the  banner  of 
the  monks,  all  the  Protestant  conservatives  did  not  imitate  the 
majority  of  the  cantons  of  that  communion.  Neufchatel  and 
Basle  preferred  aristocratic  interests  to  their  duties  towards  the 
Confederation.  The  citizen  class  of  Basle,  moreover,  remained 
faithful  to  the  deplorable  traditions  of  its  contest  with  the 
peasantry  of  its  canton  (1833).  A  letter,  addressed  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1843,  to  the  executive  council  of  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  by  the  burgomaster  and  council  of  the  city  of  Basle, 
was  full  of  crood  wishes,  not  onlv  for  the  cause  of  the  Sonder- 
bund,  but  for  that  of  the  Catholic  monasteries.  The  authorities 
of  Neufchatel,  on  their  side,  wrote  as  follows  to  those  of  Lucerne 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  and  year: — "Although  we  cannot 
in  our  peculiar  position  be  represented  amongst  you  by  deputies, 
we  shall  pray  God  to  inspire  you  with  salutary  resolutions." 
The  city  of  Basle  and  canton  of  Neufchatel  formed,  therefore, 
what  may  be  called  the  "neutral  Sonderbund."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  Neufchatel  was  under  the  domination 
of  the  Prussian  Royalists. 

Such  was  the  part  played  in  this  memorable  contest  by  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  Switzerland.  But  the  influence  of 
religious  opinions  was  not  less  considerable.  In  general  the 
Protestants  were  favourable  to  the  war,  although  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  men  amongst  them  who  placed  their  aristo- 
cratic prejudices  above  religious  ideas,  and  who  were  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  the  Catholic  monks;  thus  at  Neufchatel  Ave 
And  a  conser\'ative  journal  giving  the  following  account  of  the 
memorable  sitting  of  the  Diet  on  the  30th  of  July  1847.  "The 
deputies  of  the  small  cantons  do  not  indulge  in  mere  phrases, 
nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  such.  They  have  traditionally  a 
more  effective  kind  of  eloquence, — that  of  action.  The  trumpet 
of  Uri  has  effected  far  more  decisive  victories  than  that  of  the 
rostrum."  The  brief  and  concise  words  of  the  deputies  of  the 
small  cantons  recall  the  answer  of  the  Spartans,  when  sum- 
moned to  suiTcnder  their  weapons;  "Come  and  take  them." 
In  the  legislative  assembly  of  Neufchatel,  a  Protestant  clergv- 
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man,  the  pastor  Guillebert,  spoke  in  the  same  strain  of  en- 
thusiasm of  a  cause  which  assuredlv  was  not  of  a  nature  to  elicit 
sjnnpathy  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church. 
"  The  Neufchatelese,"  said  he,  "  will  know  how  to  defend  their 
rii^hts  and  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  .  .  .  They  will 
display  not  only  passive  but  active  courage,  after  the  example  of 
the  cantons  which  have  formed  the  separate  alliance.  The 
majority  of  those  cantons  are  small  ones, — Such  even  is  the 
name  given  them.  We,  too,  are  a  little  canton,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  paucity  of  our  population  and  the  small  extent 
of  our  territory ;  let  us  be  also  in  the  favourable  and  glorious 
sense  of  the  word,  a  small  canton  through  our  lively  faith,  our 
fidelity  to  our  oaths,  our  feeling  of  honour,  and  our  attachment 
to  liberty:  and  thus  resemble  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  the  primi- 
tive cantons.  If  the  Confederation,  of  which  they  were  the 
first  founders,  and  which  is  mainly  indebted  to  them  for  its 
lustre  and  glory,  attempt  forcing  them  into  subjection,  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  sovereignty  and  their  independence,  the 
course  they  have  to  pursue  is  already  traced  out  for  them.  Let 
them  abandon  an  alliance  in  which  they  cannot  remain  -without 
ruin  to  themselves. — We  shall  see  then  what  eain  will  accrue  to 
the  Confederation,  when  it  shall  have  torn  the  federal  compact 
to  pieces,  by  raising  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance,  of  which  that  compact  is  the  object  and  the  con- 
dition." 

If  a  Protestant  minister,  yielding  to  aristocratic  prejudices, 
expressed  such  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Sonderbund,  which 
was  then  at  open  variance  with  the  Confederation,  and  if  he  so 
readily  sacrificed  the  federal  bond  of  union,  we  may  divine  the 
sentiments  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  had  never  approved  of 
the  separation  of  Switzerland  into  Catholic  and  Protestant  can- 
tons, and  who  always  hoped  to  re-establish  religious  unity,  for 
the  advantage  of  Rome.  Not  discoverino-  in  Switzerland  itself 
sufficient  elements  for  such  a  restoration,  that  clergy  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  them  in  foreign  states,  and  necessarily  so,  if  we 
take  its  rule  of  conduct  into  consideration.  Rome  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  COUNTRY  of  Catholic  piiests,  and  the}^  know  no  other,  be- 
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coming  patriots  only  when  they  find  their  fellow  citizens  the 
docile  instruments  of  Romish  despotism.  As  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  Helvetic  people  were  ever  otherwise 
inclined,  that  clergy  more  than  ever  turned  towards  Austria. 
In  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  the  priests  were  supported  in 
their  demands  by  their  usual  allies — Vienna  and  Rome.  Sieg- 
Avart  Muller  ventured  even  to  write  in  his  journal,  which 
was  the  Moniteur  of  the  Sonderbund:  "The  twelve  cantons 
and  the  two  half  cantons,  imagine  that  they  can  cannonade 
Catholic  Switzerland  Avithout  beino;  lieard  bv  France  and 
Austria."  The  staff  of  the  Sonderbund  was  chiefly  composed  of 
foreign  officers,*  and  amongst  others  Avas  an  Austrian  prince. 
Von  Schwarzenberg,  for  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Catholic  Colonel  Zenkliisen,  the  words,  "  The  prince  of  ScliAvai- 
zenberg  has  safely  arrived  at  Hospital,  he  has  expressed  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Sonderbund  council  of  war  the  desire  of 
obtaining  the  right  of  citizenship  in  one  parish  or  other  of  each 
canton, — He  wears  our  uniform.  We  are  going  to  Avrite  to 
Herr  Von  Kaiserfeld,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Milan,  in  order 
to  sound  him  as  to  the  probability  of  our  obtaining,  in  case  of 
need,  assistance  in  money  and  in  other  Avays.  The  head  magis- 
trate, Siegwart  Muller,  received  a  letter  the  day  before  yester- 
day from  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Zurich.  .  .  .  The 
means  they  will  employ  are  still  an  enigma  for  us!^' 

The  cause  of  the  Sonderbund  Avas  therefore  an  essentially 
Austrian,  and,  I  may  add,  also  a  monastic  one;  for  if  we  closely 
folloAv  up  all  the  details,  we  shall  find  that  the  monastic  interests 
are  particularly  conspicuous.  What,  in  effect,  Avas  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel  Avhicli  divided  Switzerland  into  two  rival  camps? 
EA^ery  one  admits  that  it  was  the  suppression  of  the  convents  of 
Argovia.  That  canton  is  a  "mixed"  one,  there  being  107,194 
Protestants  and  91,096  Catholics.  Disturbances  having  broken 
out  in  the  Freiant  in  1841,t  the  grand  council,  convinced  that 
the  monasteries  had  taken  part  in  the  agitation,  decreed  their 


*  See  Augsburg  Gazette,  December  1847. 

f  On  the  occasion  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Baden  conferences. 
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suppression,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the    Catholic  members. 
Ever  since  the  year  1830,  the  government  of  Argovia  had  seen 
that  the  peaceful  development  of  liberal  institutions  and  ideas 
was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  monastic  corporations, 
whose  riches  procured  them  very  great  influence.     All  Switzer- 
land took  much  interest  in  the  matter.    The  ultramontanists  saw 
in  it  only  a  violation  of  the  12th  article  of  the  federal  compact. 
The  question  was   brought   before   the   Diet  in   the  session  of 
1841.    There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  not  a  little  declama- 
tion, concerning  the  legality  of  the  suppression  of  the  Argovian 
monasteries.      An   eminent  jurisconsult,  whose  public  probity 
and  high   impartiality  are   proclaimed  even  by  M.  Cretineau- 
Joly, — has  shown  the  futility  of  that  declamation.     "That  the 
grand  council  of  Argovia  had  the  right  to  promulgate  such  a 
decree,"  says  M.  Cherbuliez,  "  could  be  contested  only  by  the 
spirit  of  partizanship;  ever  since  the  Reformation  that  right  is 
recoo-nized  in  the  constitution  of  all  '  mixed,'  and  even  Catholic 
cantons;  and  should  the  State  abandon  that  right,  it  would  be 
abdicating  its  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  monastic  institutions 
of  the  powerful  church  to  which  they  belong.     Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  State  may  cite  before  its  tribunals  the  monasteries 
charged  with  having  disturbed  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  for  only  individuals,  who  are  indictable,  can  be  sum- 
moned before  a  cnminal  tribunal.     A^ow,  a  rich  community  en- 
joying a  high  moral  influence,  has  a  thousand  means  of  injuring 
the  State,  and  of  carrying  on  a  dangerous  loar  against  it,  without 
any  of  its  members  being  individually  guilty  of  acts  designated  by 
law  as  misdemeanours  and  offences.'"  * 

The  question  was  not  settled  in  the  session  of  1841.  It  re- 
appeared in  the  Diet  of  the  following  year,  but  this  time  with 
Austrian  interference, — the  Vienna  cabinet  pretending  that  it 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  anything  was  done,  because  the 


*  The  Catholics  are  a  "  mixed  people"  with  the  Protestants  here  in  England. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Clapham  tea-tables,  we  shall  do  well  during  the 
next  few  years  to  take  M.  Cherbuliez's  opinion  to  our  heart.  See  John  of 
Tuam's  evidence  before  the  election  committees  of  1857. —  Trans. 
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house  of  Habsburs  had  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  tlie 
principal  monasteries  of  Argovia  !  Such  a  mode  of  reasonino; 
was  sino-ular  enouiih. — In  etJect,  were  it  a  well-founded  one,  the 
kino-s  of  Encland  misht  riohtlv  interfere  with  the  monasteries 
of  Rouen  and  Caen,  built  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  at  the 
time  thev  united  on  their  heads  the  crown  of  Rollo  and  that  of 
St.  Edward.  But  Austria  omits  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
its  re-actionary  influence  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  Its  inter- 
vention, however,  was  of  no  great  avail  to  the  monasteries  of 
Arcrovia,  as  partisans  of  the  government  clearly  demonstrated 
the  ridiculous  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  Vienna  and  the  ultra- 
montanists.  "  If  a  certain  number  of  states,"  said  they,  "  were 
allowed  to  prevent  the  suppression,  the  absurd  result  would  be 
that  one  single  canton,  even  a  Protestant  one,  would  be  enabled 
to  obstruct  a  measure  which  all  Cathohc  Switzerland,  and  Eume 
itself,  had  sanctioned.''  Nevertheless,  Argovia  was  desirous  of 
manifesting  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  so  it  consented  to  the  main- 
taining of  the  nunneries,  and  guaranteed  the  employment  for 
Catholic  purposes  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 

The  monkish  party,  irritated  at  finding  that  the  Diet  was 
against  them,  and  disquieted  by  the  disposition  of  some  other 
cantons  which, — such  as,  for  example,  Thurgovia  and  Ticino, — 
threatened  to  suppress  the  monasteries,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
attempt  a  coup  cVetat.  That  party  was  all  powerful  in  the 
primitive  cantons,  where  it  was  coiupietely  influenced  by  the 
Papal  and  Austrian  governments.  It  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  mode  of  avenging  the  monks  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Argovian  convents,  was  to  invite  the  Jesuits  to  Lucerne, 
and  their  resolution  to  that  effect  was  all  the  more  important 
that  Lucerne  was  one  of  the  three  Vororts  or  directing  cantons, 
in  which  the  seat  of  government  was  in  turns  established. 
People  were  resigned  to  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Yalais,  Schwytz,  and  Friburg,  but  their  arrival  in  Lucerne 
naturally  cave  rise  to  well-founded  anxiety,  recalling  to  mind,  as 
the  Swiss  did,  the  previous  conduct  of  that  turbulent  order. 
The  settlement  of  that  society,  even  at  Friburg,  was  not  eflFected 
without  much  ditiicultv,  for  there   were  many  enemies   to   it 
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amongst  the  patricians  of  that  city,  notwithstanding  their  attach- 
ment to  Cathohcism.     When   the  idea  of  recalhng  them   was 
mooted  in  1818,  a  very  energetic  protestation  was  addressed  to 
the  competent  authorities.     "  The  admission  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  into  the  canton  of  Friburg,  decreed  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  (1818),  is  so  extraordinary  an  event,  and  one 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  astonishment  in  foreign  countries, 
and  anxiety  in  the  interior  of  the  Confederation,  that  the  under- 
signed have,  as  a  matter  of  honour,  and  on  account  of  their 
position,  deemed  it  fit  publicly  and  loudly  to  declare  that  not 
only  they  were  not  concerned  in  that  decree,  but  that,  in  unison 
with  the  minority  of  the  Grand   Council,  they  constantly  en- 
deavoured wnth  all  the  force  of  argument  to  prevent  so  rash  a 
resolution.     Subjoined  is  a  succinct  and  faithful  report  of  the 
details  of  this  most  important  matter,  and  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  principles  on  which  the  minority  acted,  with  re- 
ference to  their  opposition.     Those  principles  were:  1st,  "  That 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  an  imperative  duty  for  a 
state  not  to  abandon  to  any  one  the  direction  of  public  instruc- 
tion.*    2d,  That  if  the  state  thought  it  a  duty  to  divest  itself  of 
that  direction,  it  should  not  do  so  in  favour  of  a  corporation 
whose  dangerous  influence  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of 
view  is  attested  by  historv.     It  cannot   be  even  said  that  the 
Jesuits  are  now  in  a  condition  to  form  a^ain  the  e;reat  establish- 
ments  which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  which  contained  such 
skilful  professors.     We  cannot  consider  as  such  establishments 
the  houses  of  the  new  society  which  have  been  erected  in  some 
places  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  that  association  of  foreigners  from 
all  countries  of  the    universe  which  has  been   formed  in   the 
Valais,  and  the  spirit,  the  manners,  and  the  principles  of  which 
are  not  suitable  to  our  nation."     Those  who  signed  that  protest 
were  far-sighted  magistrates,  who  rightly  considered  that  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits  was  incompatible  with  a  fi'ee  state,  and 
that  soon  or  late,  it  would  bring  misfortune  on  Friburcr  and  the 
whole  of  Switzerland.     If  in  1818   their  admission   excited  so 

*  No  denominational  schools !     Good  !  a  state  education. —  Tr. 
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much  discontent,  tliat  discontent  would  necessarily  be  still  more 
veliement  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  at  a  moment  when  the 
all  but  general  triumph  of  liberal  ideas  had  rendered  the  Jesuits 
everywhere  suspected. 

As  soon  as  the  project  of  inviting  the  Jesuits  to  Lucerne  was 
made  public,  much  excitement  prevailed.  In  the  Diet  of  1844, 
the  Argo\ian  deputies  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola  from  the  territory  of  the 
Confederation.*  Had  that  motion  been  adopted  there  would 
have  been  no  civil  war.  At  that  epoch,  the  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism, albeit  less  considerable  than  at  present,  alarmed  all  those 
who  had  sufficient  penetration  to  anticipate  future  events.  "  I 
do  not  hesitate,"  said  M.  Cousin  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  on 
the  14th  of  April  1845,  "to  declare  myself  the  enemy  of  that 
corporation.  .  .  .  One  ma}^,  "without  being  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule, become  the  adversary  of  a  society  which  rules  in  Italy  and 
Belgium ;  which  excites  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  which  drags 
after  it  the  church  of  France,  and  which  holds  the  government 
of  the  king  in  check."  f 

Lucerne  took  advantage  of  the  patriotic  proposition  of  Ar- 
govia  to  declare  Catholicism  in  danger,  and  to  urge  the  forma- 
tion of  the  separate  league  or  Sonder'hnnd.  But  such  a  league 
was  so  menacing  to  Swiss  liberties,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  most  formidable  agitation  throughout  the  countiy.  It 
gave  rise,  therefore,  to  the  oo/^j^s  francs  or  volunteers,  against 
whom  M.  Cretineau-Joly  directs  all  the  injurious  terms  he  could 
collect  from  French,  German,  and  Italian  vocabularies. |  Such 
declamatory  language  is,  however,  of  no  effect.  It  is  true  that 
the  formation  of  the  corps /rancs  was  illegal,  but  did  not  the 
Jesuits  and  their  friends  give  the  signal  for  the  violation  of  all 
law  ? 

The  expeditions  of  the  corps  francs  proved  eA"ery  where  un- 

*  Her  Keller,  the  author  of  that  proposition,  is  termed  a  renegade  l)y  M. 
Cretineau.     (Sonderbuiid,  i.  p.  289.)     What  an  odious  mode  of  arguing  ! 

f  What  would  the  illustrious  philosopher  say  in  1856  ? 

I  He  calls  them  "  idle  vagabonds,"  "  black  riders,"  "  cut-throats,"  "  mar- 
auders," "  swash  bucklers,"  &c. — (Sonderbuud,  i_  p.  470). 
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successful.  "  The  Catholics  crushed  them "  at  the  bridge  of 
Trent  in  the  Valais,  amidst  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  Jesuits  !"* 
That  funereal  cry  was  indeed  a  fit  one  for  the  inauguration  of 
civil  w^ar!  Was  it  not  just  that  that  war  should  be  carried  on 
in  honour  of  those  who  had  caused  it '? 

As  the  adversaries  of  the  ultramontane  government  of 
Lucerne  had  failed  in  their  attempt  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1844,  the  corps  francs  resolved  on  directing  all  their  efforts 
against  that  metropolis  of  Austrian  domination.  The  expedi- 
tion was  placed  under  the  command  of  Herr  Ulrich  Ochsenbein, 
now  a  general  in  the  service  of  Napoleon  III.  M.  Cretineau- 
Joly  gives  anything  but  a  flattering  portrait  of  him.  Born  at 
Nidau,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  lawyer  Ochsenbein  "  has 
never  known  what  it  was  to  doubt  his  own  powers.f  At  Nidau, 
having  no  practice,  his  sole  occupation  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
documents  of  the  clubs,  but  he  imagined  there  was  enough  stuff 
in  him  to  become  a  Caesar.  .  .  .  One  might  see  at  once 
that  the  man  belonged  to  the  police.  .  .  .  He  has  few 
virtues,  but  he  has  not  many  vices.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
Avhom  nature  had  destined  to  vegetate  in  a  corner,  and  to  whom 
the  turn  of  events  has  given  an  ephemeral  celebrity — at  which 
they  themselves  are  not  among  the  least  surprised."  $ 

If  M.  Cretineau  may  be  credited,  the  future  general  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  at  that  time  a  suppliant  for  the  fa- 
vour of  Herr  Neuhaus,  the  head  of  the  Bernese  government, 
"  who  covered  with  his  protection  all  that  small  jry  of  petty 
tyrants^  who  under  his  aegis  arrived  from  Bienne  or  Nidau  in 
search  of  fortune."  § 

*  Cretineau-Joly. — (SonderbuncI,  i.  p.  482). 

t  Whether  M.  Ochsenbein  be  justified  or  not  in  this  good  opinion  of  himself 
is  notliing  to  the  purpose.  No  man  ever  attains  to  eminence,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  who  does  not  feel  this  self-consciousness  of  power.  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  feeling  which  M.  Cretineau-Joly  and  his  pets  of  Jesuits  would  sneer 
down,  while  they  affected  the  extreme  of  Christian  humility !  and  were  the 
world  three  centuries  younger,  would  rach  and  hum  down,  with  the  words, — 
"  Let  no  hlood  be  shed," — on  their  lips. —  Trans. 

X  Cretineau. — Sonderbund,  i.  p.  501. 

g  No  very  flattering  portrait  of  General  Ochsenbein  is  also  given  by  M. 
Ame'de'e  Hennequin  in  the  Correapondant. 
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The  general  of  the  corps  francs  was,  from  that  time  forth, 
always  set  down  as  somethino;  between  a  Robespierre  and  a 
Danton,  although  his  natural  kindness  and  peaceful  disposition 
were  known  to  every  one  in  Switzerland.  It  was  asserted  by 
his  enemies  that  he  had  recruited,  amongst  the  secret  societies 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  bands  of  ferocious  atheists,  who 
wished  to  destroy  religion,  the  ties  of  family,  and  the  rights  of 
property  throughout  Europe,  and  the  Swiss  radicals  became  at 
that  time  so  many  scare-crows  for  all  those  who  called  them- 
selves pure  conservatives.*  Much  was  said,  and  emphatically, 
about  the  savage  hordes  of  communism  who  were  organized  in 
the  inaccessible  fortresses  of  the  Alps,  and  who  intended  rushing 
like  a  destructive  torrent  on  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
very  name  of  Ochsenbein,  which  now-a-days  inspires  no  kind  of 
terror,  fritrhtened  the  imagination.  As  for  the  Catholic  militia 
of  Lucerne,  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  of  as  the  van- 
guard of  ciA-ilization.  Neither  sufficient  crowns,  nor  sufficient 
poetical  eulogies,  could  be  found  for  those  rustic  heroes,  who,  on 
the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  placed  their  formidable  carabines  at 
the  service  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  thus  protected  o^^der  (?)  in 
Europe  against  more  terrible  barbarians,  as  it  was  said,  than  the 
Vandals  or  the  Huns.  The  Jesuits,  skilful  politicians  that  they 
are,  always  seek  to  make  their  private  interests  appear  to  be  those 
of  society  in  general,!  and  they  do  so  the  more  easily  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  there  is  no  security  possible  but  through 
that  absolute  power  of  which  they  are  the  firmest  defenders.^ 

The  expedition  of  the  corps  francs  furnished  them  with  a 
magnificent  subject  of  declamation.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  become  the  eulogist  of  their  general,  Herr  Och- 
senbein.    He  is  now  solemnly  repenting  of  his  past  errors,  so  it 

*  Conservatism  is  not  possible  without  progress. — Trans. 

t  That  is  the  reason  -why  their  oiBcial  journal  in  Rome  is  intituled  La  Civilta 
CattoUca. 

X  When  will  man  learn  to  use,  (each  man  for  himself.)  the  faculties  God  has 
given  him,  and  not  delegate  to  names  or  disembodied  cries  of  party  those  rights 
which  are  his  most  solemn  trust  on  earth.  Men  ar^  not  so  much  "  deceitful  and 
desperately  wicked"  as  they  are  lazy,  and  tJierefore  desperately  conservative. — 
Trans. 

li.  B 
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is  unnecessary  to  add  to  his  remorse.  But  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  general  of  Napoleon  III.,  there  rests  the 
question  itself,  which  must  be  judged  of  without  taking  into 
account  sectarian  prejudices  and  interests.  The  Catholic  party, 
which  has  so  rigorously  denounced  the  corps  francs,  was  wanting 
in  gratitude  towards  them,  for  they  rendered  that  party  very 
eminent  services.  How  often  has  not  that  party  made  use  of 
quite  as  irregular  troops  as  Herr  Ochsenbein's  forces,  the  which 
displayed  a  ferocity  that  even  the  most  decided  antagonists  can- 
not ascribe  to  the  corps  francsf  No  one  can  forget  the  atro- 
cious excesses  in  Brittany  of  the  ckouans  "of  the  Catholic  and 
royal  army,"  and  those  "ivarmers"*  of  the  AVest  who  are  justly 
execrated  in  France.t  The  legitimist  bands  of  the  South,  who, 
after  Napoleon's  downfall,  organized  the  "white  terror,"!  surely 
afford  sul)ject  for  criticism.  The  volunteers  of  the  sanguinary 
Cardinal  Albani,  §  those  papallni  who,  under  Gregory  XVL, 
were  the  terror  of  the  legations,  and  who  did  not  shrink  either 
from  murder  or  rape,||  were  strange  "defenders  of  religion, 
family,  and  property."  The  army  of  the  faith,  which,  under 
Ferdinand  VII.,  was  levied  in  Spain  by  the  monks,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Zumalacarreguy  who,  for  the  sake  of  Catholicism, 
souo'ht  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.,  were  infinitelv 
less  scnipulous  than  the  soldiers  of  Herr  Ochsenbein. 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed,  therefore,  to  pity  the  Jesuits  for 
having  drawn  on  themselves  the  anger  of  the  irregular  troops; 
nevertheless,  Ave  consider  that  the  expeditions  of  the  cojps  francs 
were  more  prejudicial  than  useful  to  the  cause  they  sought  to 
serve.  The  authority  of  the  Confederation  was  not  so  much 
weakened  as  to  render  extreme  measures  necessar}' — for  these 
measures  only  gave  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  the  appearance  of 


*  So  called,  because  they  burned  the  feet  of  those  persons  whose  money  they 
wished  to  discover. 

t  See  Thiers'  Hist,  de  la  Rev.  FranqaU. 

X  See  Achille  de  Vaulabelle — Hist,  of  the  Two  Beformations. 

§  Two  Bonapartist  poets  have  called  him  Le  sanglant  Albani,  (Mery  and 
Barthelemy,  Nemesis). 

II  L.  Blanc — Histoire  de  dix  ans 
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victims.  It  is  true  that  M.  Thiers,  in  his  usual  dasliinff  stvle, 
has  succeeded  in  depriving  them  of  that  appearance,  and  of  the 
advantages  they  derive  from  it,  but  Herr  Ochsenbein  would 
have  acted  more  skilfully  by  emplo3'ing  only  legal  measures,  as 
he  did  at  a  later  period,  and  he  would  have  spared  his  party  the 
defeat  in  "the  battle  of  Lucerne,"  as  it  is  emphatically  called  bv 
the  official  historian  of  the  Jesuits. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  the  incidents  of  that  contest, 
the  triumphal  bulletin  of  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Cre- 
tineau-Joly.*  The  troops  of  Lucerne  were  commanded  bv 
General  von  Sonnenberg,  a  devoted  instrument  of  the  Roman 
nuncio.f  The  ultramontanists  "had  only  eight  killed,  whilst  the 
corps  francs  left  four  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  waters  of  the  £mme  and  the  Reuss."  It  is  true  that  the 
Lucerne  troops  took  the  precaution  of  firing  "from  behind 
houses,  trees,  hedges,  and  rocks."  They  had,  moreover,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  armies.  They  prayed  before  and  during 
the  combat,  and  on  the  next  day  they  repaired  to  the  sanctuary 
of  our  Lady  of  Hermits  at  Einsiedeln,  to  thank  the  Virgin  for 
the  success  of  their  arms. 

The  Austrians  took  on  themselves  the  task  of  placing  crowns 
of  flowers  on  the  foreheads  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  Vira;in. 

"At  the  news  of  that  victory  of  the  order  (of  the  Jesuits)  and 
of  justice,  gained  over  revolutionary  impiety,  a  long  cry  of  jov 
aud  admiration  arose  fi'om  every  Catholic  heart.  On  the  10th 
of  April,  Prince  Metternich  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"  The  glorious  victory  which  Lucerne,  in  unison  with  its  allies, 
has  just  gained,  by  repelhng  the  most  criminal  attack  ever  men- 
tioned in  history,  (what  a  Saint  Bartholomew  massacre!)  is  one 
of  vast  political  importance"  % 

Prince  Metternich  finished  by  expressing  the  congratulations 
of  '■^Austria,  the  friend  of  Switzerland."     The  entire  history  of 

*  Sonderbund,  vol.  i.  chap.  8. 

t  General  vou  fcjonnenberg  was  at  their  head.     Tlie  apostolic  nuncio,  Jerome 
A'dndrea,  was  then  inhabiting  the  chateau  of  Sonnenberg. 
X  The  foregoing  extracts  are  taken  from  M.  Cretiiieau-Joly's  Sonderbund. 
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the  Confederation  shows  clearly  enough  to  what  extent  the  Hel- 
vetic  people  are  indebted  to  that  friendship.  Do  not  the  vultures 
also  love  the  sparrows  they  devour? 

The  Austrians  who  have  always  loved  the  Italian  nation,  will 
love  also  Switzerland,  in  order  to  unite  to  Lombardy  Mendrisio, 
Lui^ano,  Bellinzona,  and  Locarno,  and  TO  plant  the  black 

AND  ORANGE  STANDARD  ON  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  St.  GoTHARD 
AND  THE  BeRNARDINE. 

The  Jesuit  writers  have  repeated  a  thousand  times  that  Lu- 
cerne displayed  after  its  victory  moderation  "truly  Catholic!" 
Does  that  mean  that  it  acted  hke  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Madrid, 
Francis  Joseph  in  Hungary,  Ferdinand  11.  in  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, and  Pius  IX.  in  Rome  %  We  know  what  kind  of  mode- 
ration was  manifested  by  those  "truly  Catholic"  princes.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Constitutionnel — a  journal  which  has  never  been 
radical  or  socialist — the  Lucerne  government  practised  the  like 
moderation.  "Lucerne,"  so  that  journal  asserts  in  its  number 
of  the  6th  of  April,  1845,  "has  massacred  its  prisoners.  Each 
of  those  cruel  acts  will  produce  fresh  hostility  and  strengthen 
the  old  animosity."  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  who  is  angry  at  "such 
falsehoods,"  speaks,  nevertheless  of  the  ^^exasperation  of  the  pea- 
sants, who  were  as  terrible  as  an  army  in  battle  order."  "  In 
those  days  of  bloody  and  glorious  memory"*  such  an  exaspera- 
tion was  not  likely  to  produce  moderation. 

The  second  expedition  of  the  corps  francs  against  Lucerne 
having  also  fniled,  the  Jesuit  party  indulged  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing hopes;  but  Ochsenbein's  defeat,  instead  of  calming  the 
agitation,  only  n)ade  it  more  intense.  The  corps  francs  were 
ably  defended  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  by  a  celebrated 
orator  who  is  not  suspected  of  radicalism.  "I  do  not  wish," 
said.  M.  Thiers,  "to  make  myself  better  or  worse  than  others. 
I  give  myself  out  for  what  I  am.  Since  the  war  has  broken 
out,  I  prefer  seeing  the  corps  francs  victorious,  because,  exag- 
geration against  exao-geration,  I  like  better  the  exaggeration  on 
the  side  of  those  who  share  my  opinions,  than  that  of  such  as 

*  Sonderbund,  i.  512. 
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oppose  them."  *  That  point  of  view  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  just  one.  A  celebrated  Catholic  philosopher,  the  Abbe 
Gioberti,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Lausanne,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  proved  to  the  Jesuits  that  by  declining 
to  establish  themselves  in  Lucerne,  thev  niiirht  save  Switzerland 
from  civil  war. 

"Even  if  your  refusal,"  said  he,  "should  withdraw  only  one 
victim  from  that  carnage  of  brothers,  would  you  not  be  highly 
culpable  for  not  notifying  it  ?  God  of  Eternity !  a  single 
murder  is  punishable  in  hell,  yet  would  it  not  suffice  to  condemn 
Jesuit  craft!  But  it  is  not  the  blood  of  only  one  victim  that 
would  have  been  spared,  for  it  is  notorious  that  volunteers  has- 
tened from  different  cantons  to  take  part  against  the  Jesuit 
fathers  of  Lucerne:  so  that  if  the  latter  had  retired,  at  all  events 
after  the  first  expedition,  no  corps  francs  would  have  been 
formed  for  the  second.  At  most,  the  movement  in  the  month 
of  March  would  have  been  excited  only  by  those  who  were 
banished  from  Lucerne,  and  who  were  desirous  of  recovering 
their  lost  country,  and  as  they  were  few  in  number,  theu'  at- 
tempt would  have  met  with  the  like  result  as  the  first  act  of 
aggression,  while,  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been  less  deplorable 
and  less  fatal.  Moreover,  who  were  they  that  aroused  those 
unfortunate  men,  stripped  them  of  their  property,  deprived  them 
of  their  country,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  their  paternal 
homes,  and  to  wander  in  poverty  and  obscurity  far  from  their 
families!  Was  it  not  the  partisans  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  during 
their  rule  from  the  month  of  December  to  that  of  March,  filled 
all  the  neighboui'ing  cantons  with  exiles?  Now,  nothing  of 
that  kind  would  have  happened — at  least  in  winter — if  the 
magistrates  of  Lucerne  had  governed  that  canton  as  Christians, 
and  not  as  Jesuits.  And  if  there  had  been  neither  exiles  nor 
volunteers,  who  would  have  taken  up  arms  in  the  spring?"  f 

"  In  the  eyes  of  this  Cathohc  priest,"  exclaims  M.  Cretineau 


*  M.  Cretineau-Joly  calls  this  speech  of  the  celebrated  orator  "yelping!" 
Admirable  taste! 
t  Gioberti — Gesuita  Moderno,  ii.  382.     Lausanne,  1846. 
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indignantly,  "the  Jesuits  are  alone  responsible  for  the  invasion 
of  Lucerne,  alone  responsible  for  the  bloodshed,  because  by  their 
crimes  and  their  conspiracies  they  gave  rise  to  the  corps  francs  P^ 
Accordingly,  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  epithet  to  bestow  on  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Primato, 
calls  him  the  grand  almoner  of  the  satellites  of  atheism."  *  How 
charming  is  this  trait  of  character ! 

As  M.  Thiers  and  the  Abbe  Gioberti  spoke  so  indulgently  of 
the  corps  francs,  the  radicals  were  naturally  very  zealous  in  de- 
fending the  latter.  The  avoyer,  Neuhaus,  was  dismissed  from 
his  post  in  the  government,  because  he  acted  with  severity 
towards  those  Bernese  functionaries  Avho  took  part  in  the  cam- 
]>aign  against  Lucerne.  Herr  Neuhaus,  "  a  heavy  looking  per- 
sonage externally,"  says  M.  Cretineau,  "but  one  richly  endowed 
with  capacity,  '  was  replaced,  and  the  new  grand  council  chose 
for  his  successor  his  opponent,  Herr  Ochsenbein,  the  very  gene- 
ral of  the  corps /rawcs .''  Berne  could  not  more  openly  display 
its  antipathy  to  the  Jesuits.  At  Zurich  the  communes  gave  an 
oration  to  Dr.  Steiger,  who,  after  the  expedition  of  the  corps 
francs,  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  who  made  his  escape. 

Such  proceedings  were  not  of  a  nature  to  calm  the  irritation 
of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  death  of  Joseph  Leu,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Jesuit  party,  at  Lucerne,  disposed  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  last  extremities. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  on  democratical  doctrines 
the  responsibility  for  his  miirder,  and  every  time  a  deed  of  that 
kind  is  committed  the  absolutist  writers  repeat  their  charges. 
For  our  part,  we  believe  that  assassination  for  political  purposes, 
although  approved  of  by  the  ancients,  is  positively  forbidden  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  f     Accordingly,  so  long  as  evangelical 


*  Cretineau — Sonderhund,  i.  12.  The  celebrated  Catholic  orator,  Father  Ven- 
tura di  Raulica,  is  not  so  much  scandalized  as  M.  Cretineau  by  the  Gesuita  Mo- 
demo,  for  he  terms  it  an  extraordinaiy  book,  uniting  all  the  force  of  reasoning 
and  all  the  graces  of  style. — (See  his  letter  in  the  Sonderhund,  ii.  68.     Note.) 

t  Louis  Blanc,  too,  says,  "Assassination  is  a  fault  as  well  as  a  crime;  and  it 
must  be  left  to  aristocrats  and  tyrants.  Henry  III.,  in  compassing  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  de  Guise  in  the  Chateau  de  Blois;  the  royalist  partisans,  in  erecting 
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jirinciples  prevailed,  it  was  justly  denounced.  The  papac}'  has 
the  gloiy  of  having  brought  assassination  for  religious  motives 
into  honour  at  that  sombre  epoch  of  the  middle  ages  when  the 
murder  of  a  heretic  was  considered  a  work  most  agreeable  to 
God.*  The  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  century  completed  and  ren- 
dered fashionable  the  abominable  theory  of  the  Franciscan,  Jean 
Petit.f  In  the  opinion  of  Mariana,  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
doctors,  the  poniard  was,  in  certain  cases,  a  most  legitimate 
weapon,!  Those  ideas  have  been  adopted  in  certain  revolution- 
ary clubs  in  Catholic  countries,  such  as  France,  Italy,  and  Spain< 
The  Corsican  Fieschi,  Alibaud,  jMeunier,  Darmes,  Lecomte, 
and  Joseph  Henri,  who  tried  to  kill  Louis  Philippe,  were 
neither  Protestants  nor  members  of  the  Oriental  church.  The 
priest.  Merino,  who  attempted  to  poniard  Isabella  IL,  did  not 
belong  to  the  reformed  clergy.  The  murderer  of  Count  Rossi 
was  born  in  the  metropolis  of  Catholicity.  The  assassin  of  the 
last  duke  of  Parma  was  neither  from  Geneva  nor  Berlin:  was 
not  Jam.es  Muller  himself,  who  killed  Joseph  Leu,  a  native  of 
Herberig,  in  that  very  canton  of  Lucerne  which  'M.  Cretineau 
calls  "the  heart  of  Catholicism?"  We  do  not  of  course  insinu- 
ate that  the  Jesuits  were  desirous  of  assassinating  Louis  Philippe 

an  infernal  machine  against  Napoleon,  committed  crimes  worthy  of  tlieir 
authors;  and  democracy  forbids  it  should  be  served  in  that  manner.  Such 
means  are  hostile  to  its  genius  and  principle.  Who  can  aspire  without  insolence 
to  the  right  of  usurping  the  place  of  an  entire  nation — almost  the  place  of  his- 
tory— and  atti-ibute  to  himself  either  the  role  of  the  avenger  of  liberty,  or  tlie 
redresser  of  destiny?  A  dagger  thrust  is  a  usurpation.  Where  does  tliere 
exist  a  privilege  corresponding  with  that  monstrous  right?  When  evil  exists 
in  the  heart  of  society,  it  may  be  traced  to  manifold  causes,  amidst  which  the 
existence  of  an  individual,  however  powerful  he  may  be  believed,  only  figures 
as  the  result  of  chance.  To  no  man  can  we  ascribe  the  honour  of  holding  in  his 
grasp  the  existence  of  a  nation.  Unhappy  man !  you  have  slain  Caesar,  and 
behold  he  is  resuscitated  more  terrible  than  ever  in  Octavius  !  You  drive  Xero 
to  self-destruction,  but  can  you  escape  Vitellius?  Marat  expires,  bathed  in 
his  blood,  and  He'bert  succeeds  him  !  It  is  useless  to  destroy  a  personification 
when  the  principle  personified  is  allowed  to  exist ;  for  every  principle  creates  a 
man  for  its  service." — Trans. 

*  See  Le  Ceif — Le  FroteMantisme. 

f  See  Bonnechose's  Les  Reformateurs  avant  la  Reforme. 

X  Mariana — De  rege  et  regis  institutione. 
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or  Isabella,  but  the  principles  ])ropagated  by  them  in  Catholic 
countries  have  borne  their  fruits.  Those  whose  fathers  con- 
sidered it  was  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  of  the  church,  were  natii- 
rally  disposed  to  believe  that  they  too  might  do  anything  to  an 
opponent  of  liberty.  Tliey  had  only  to  make  a  new  application 
of  the  theory  which  had  armed  the  assassins  of  the  Admiral  Co- 
ligny  (1572),  of  William  the  Taciturn  (1584),  and  of  Henry 
IV.  (1610). 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1846,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
constituting  the  Sonderbund  was  made  public.  The  grand 
council  of  Friburg*  received  the  project  from  the  council  of 
state,t  and  it  was  adopted  notwithstanding  the  energetic  efforts 
of  the  liberal  minority,  forty-two  out  of  the  eighty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council  protesting  against  it.  The  following 
is  the  official  text  of  that  celebrated  compact: — 

"I.  The  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schvvytz,  Upper  aud  Lower 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  and  Valais,  in  order  to  uphold  their 
sovereign  and  territorial  rights,  in  case  of  several  of  these  cantons 
being  attacked,  hereby  enter  into  an  engagement  to  repel  in 
common  such  attack,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  all  the 
means  in  their  power  conformably  to  the  compact  of  August 
7th,  1815,  and  to  ancient  alliances. 

II.  Tlie  cantons  will  come  to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  keeping  one  another  well  informed  of  any  events.  The 
moment  it  is  positively  announced  to  any  canton  that  an  attack 
is  premeditated,  such  canton  will  be  considered,  in  conformity 
with  the  compact,  as  required  and  obliged  to  raise  the  number 
of  troops  necessitated  by  the  circumstances,  without  awaiting 
the  official  requisition  of  the  respective  canton. 

III.  A  council  of  war,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each 
of  the  aforementioned  states,  with  general  and  as  extensive 
powers  as  possible  from  the  respective  governments,  is  charged 
Avith  the  manao;ement  of  the  war.  Such  council  to  meet  when- 
ever  an  attack  is  menaced  or  made. 

IV.  The  council  of  war,  actirjg  on  the  ])owers  conferred  on 

*  Tbe  Legislative.  f  The  Executive. 
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it,  is  obliged,  in  case  of  need,  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  respective  cantons.  If  the  danger  be  not 
urgent,  it  will  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  governments  of 
those  cantons. 

V.  As  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  occasioned  by  such 
levies  of  troops,  it  is  prescribed  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
canton  requiring  aid  is  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  levy  of  troops 
it  has  asked  for. 

Except  always  those  cases  where  there  are  particular  reasons 
for  a  special  cUvision  of  the  expenses. 

The  other  expenses  which  in  the  common  interest  are  incurred 
by  any  one  of  the  cantons  shall  be  defrayed  by  all  the  said  seven 
cantons,  according  to  the  money  scale  of  the  confederation.'" 
{Signed  in  the  protocol,  "  Louis  Ruttimann  "). 

As  soon  as  that  treaty  was  promulgated  which  split  the  Con 
federation  into  two  divisions,  every  sincere  patriot  felt  the 
necessity  of  saving  Swiss  unity ;  nor  was  this  the  first  time 
public  opinion  was  directed  to  an  alliance  of  the  ultramontane 
cantons.  It  was  supposed  that  such  an  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded in  1843,  previously  to  the  first  expedition  of  the  corps 
francs.  The  discovery  of  the  protocol  of  the  sittings  of  the 
13th  and  14th  September,  1843,  a  discovery  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  was  effected  after  the  downfall  of  the  Son- 
derbund,  settled  the  question.  That  discovery  was  a  real 
triumph  for  tlie  paitisans  of  the  co7'ps  francs.  "  If,"  they  said, 
"the  Jesuits  had  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  destroy  the 
Confederation  by  breaking  the  federal  bond  of  unity,  if  they  had 
become  so  formidable  as  to  prevent  the  repression  by  the 
government  of  their  criminal  plots,  should  not  the  citizens  come 
forth  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  remissness  or  complicity  of 
the  authorities,  and  to  defend  the  national  unity  ?  When  the 
very  safety  of  the  state  is  at  stake,  mere  legal  formalities  need 
not  be  observed." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  monkish  intrigues  which  had  in 
view  the  sulyection  of  the  ultramontane  cantons  in  oixler  to 
govern  in  the  end  the  entire  Confederation,  render  those  argu- 
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merits  very  specious.  M.  Cretineau-Joly  himself  is  frank  enough 
to  give  the  plan  of  action  of  the  Jesuits,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
corps  francs,  viz.,  to  marcli  inmiediately  on  Argovia  in  order 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Catholics  of  Switzerland.  Now 
as  there  were  throughout  Switzerland  Catholics  to  be  delivered, 
the  Sonderbund  would  have  endeavoured  to  re-establish  in  favour 
of  Jesuitism  that  ancient  Confederation  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  apostate  Zuingli. 

It  was  at  bottom  a  resuscitation  of  the  famous  "  Golden 
League"  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  that  Sonderbund  of  the  16th 
century,  but  in  1847  the  times  were  unfortunate,  and  the  Swiss 
were  little  disposed  to  tolerate  such  Gothic  restorations.  M. 
Cretineau  is  therefore  very  severe  in  accusing  his  friends  of 
weakness.  They  did  all  that  circumstances  permitted  them  to 
do  for  the  cause  of  Loyola.  It  is  an  easy  task,  when  one  is  far 
away  from  the  danger,  to  trace  magnificent  plans  of  campaigns ! 

The  most  skilful  apologists  of  the  Sonderbund  have  thought 
proper  to  put  forward  a  system  of  justification,  which  the  facts 
just  quoted  render  altogether  inadmissible.  They  represented 
the  separate  alliances  as  a  legitimate  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  the  corps  francs.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory  adopted  by 
the  Austrian  Observer  of  1847,  and  by  several  journals  of  that 
stamp.  But  who  ever  thought  of  co7ps  francs  at  the  period  of 
the  organization  of  the  Sonderbund?  Others  have  said  that, 
at  least  the  documents  of  1843  were  no  excuse  for  the  corps 
francs,  as  those  documents  remained  secret.  That  is,  however, 
another  mistake.  Dr.  Herzog  of  Lucerne,  a  naturalized  Ber- 
nese, had  already  published  in  his  journal,  Der  Verfassungs- 
freund,  the  protocol  of  a  conference  at  Rothen,  at  which  the 
deputies  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Zug,  and  Friburg,  Avere  present,  and  none  of  the  ultramontane 
chiefs  had  dared  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  that  document. 
At  Zurich,  the  convention  of  1843  was  so  well  known,  that  the 
authorities  of  that  canton,  although  nowise  hostile  to  the  Ca- 
tholic states  of  Switzerland,  felt  bound  to  make  serious  remon- 
strances on  the  sul)ject.  Ilerr  Bluntschli  and  his  friends  were, 
even  at  that  time,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Sonderbund  had 
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an  aggressive,  and  not  a  simply  defensive  object  in  view:  "It  was 
the  appearance  of  a  thoroufihl}^  new  element  in  the  Helvetic 
republic,"  says  a  generally  impartial  writer,  "  an  element  long 
elaborated  by  nltramontanism,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  time  that  it 
became  sealed  in  the  heart  of  primitive  Switzerland,  under  the 
auspices  of  Austria.  Ultramontane  Switzerland  separated  from 
liberal  Switzerland,  just  as  in  the  17th  century  the  "  Golden 
League "  pretended  to  defend  the  Catholic  religion  against  the 
Protestant  or  mixed  states.  Could  such  a  schism  be  justified  by 
the  federal  compact?"*  An  eminent  and  conservative  lawyer 
unhesitatingly  replies  in  the  negative: — "The  partial  Confedera- 
tion," says  tJie  author  of  "Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  "aspires  to 
])roduce  the  same  results  as  a  general  Confederation,  and  tends  to 
them  by  the  same  way — the  former  cannot  exist  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter.  It  is,  consequently,  always  prejudicial  to  it, 
prejudicial,  moreover,  by  making  it  appear  feeble  and  impotent. 
Imagine  Switzerland  divided  into  two  or  three  groups,  each  or- 
ganizing itself  after  the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  cantons  !  From 
that  moment  the  federal  compact  is  nought  but  a  dead  letter.""!' 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Diet  to  prevent  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment from  becoming  "a  dead  letter."  On  the  proposition  of 
Zurich  in  1846,  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  w^as  put  to 
the  vote,  and  the  deputies  of  ten  cantons  and  two  half  cantons 
declared  in  favour  of  the  motion ;  one  vote  and  a  half  were, 
therefore,  wanting  to  form  a  majority,  as  the  Diet  represented 
the  twenty-two  cantons.  Subsequently,  the  pressure  exercised 
on  their  government  by  the  radicals  of  the  city  of  Basle  and  the 
revolution  in  Geneva,  in  October  1845,  (which,  probably,  would 
not  have  taken  place  had  not  the  Jesuits  inspired  so  much  hatred,) 
secured  the  majority  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Sonderbund.  Even 
at  Friburg,  the  Jesuits  had  so  many  enemies,  tl^at  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  January  1847,  which,  on  its  repression,  was 
followed  by  rigorous  measures  and  numerous  proscriptions.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  Jesuit  party  even  then  was  of  short  duration. 


*  Gaullieur— "  Switzerland  in  1847,"  p.  88. 

t  Cherbuliez — "  Eevue  Nouvelle,"  September,  1847. 
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The  Diet  was  opened  at  Berne  on  the  9th  of  July,  1847, 
Herr  Ochsenbein  presiding  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  was  then  the  Vorort 
or  directing  canton.  M.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  foreign  atfairs 
of  Louis  Philippe,  who  kept  up  a  good  understanding  on  the 
subject  with  Prince  Metternich,  essayed  from  the  beginning  to 
intimidate  the  Swiss  government  in  the  name  of  the  French 
one.  Even  constitutional  princes  were  not  desirous  of  enabling 
Switzerland  to  derive  from  its  unity  the  necessary  strength  to 
bid  defiance  to  its  formidable  neighbours,  and  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  European  politics.  Its  republican  organization 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a  bad  example  for  other  nations.  Cer- 
tain European  powers  had  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  two 
rival  Switzerlands.  England,  lohich  sincerely/  desires  the  progress 
of  nationalities,  took  up,  to  her  lasting  glory,  a  very  different 
position.  The  note  which  its  representative  transmitted  to  Herr 
Ochsenbein,  was  as  favourable  to  Swiss  independence  as  that 
of  France  was  hostile.  Unlike  M.  Guizot,  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  head  of  the  foreign  office,  did  not  wish  his  country  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Austria  and  the  despotic  powers. 

The  Diet  was  not  alarmed  by  the  interested  menaces  of 
certain  sovereigns.  The  Swiss  are  not  fond  of  violent  de- 
monstrations, but  they  have  a  lively  perception  of  their  dig- 
nity and  their  rights,  and  offer  a  more  energetic  resistance 
to  the  absolute  powers  than  the  majority  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Diet  did  not  shrink,  therefore,  from  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  Sonderbund,  in  its  tenth  sitting  on  the 
20th  of  July.  The  deputies  of  the  seven  cantons  essayed  to 
defend  the  separate  alliance,  and  admitted  tliat  it  was  not  its 
sole  object  to  form  a  combination  against  the  corps  francs. 
They  found  a  tcy.igh  antagonist  in  M.  Druey,  the  deputy  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  who  had  secured  the  triumph  of  radicalism  in 
that  canton,  and  who  on  that  account  has  made  many  enemies 
in  his  lifetime.  The  conservatives,  and  even  some  liberals, 
have  painted  him  in  very  dark  colours.  Now  that  he  is  dead, 
less  severity  is  displayed,  and  the  Annuaire  de  la  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  speaks  of  his  talents  in  very  kind  terms.     A  few  frag- 
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ments  of  his  speeches  will  ijive  an  idea  of  the  opinions  of  this 
celebrated  politician,  and  of  the  style  of  argument  of  the  radi- 
cals of  that  time. 

"  The  deputies  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,"  says  Herr  Druey, 
"  are  struck  with  the  progress  the  question  has  made.     Last 
year,  the  dread  of  the  corps  francs  was  the  great  pretext  for 
keeping  up  the  separate  alliance.     Tliere  was  some  talk,  it  is 
true,  of  guaranteeing  certain  religious  rights,  but  they  were  not 
too  much  insisted  on.     The  cantons  of  the  S(»nderbund  dared 
not  admit,  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  deny,  that  they 
had  coalesced  in  order  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Diet — which 
the  minority  had  declared  it  was  not  competent  to  issue.     At 
present,  the  question  of  the  corps  francs  is  made  only  a  secondary 
one,  and  the  sectarian  guarantees  are   placed   more  in  relief, 
whilst  the  theoiy  that  the  minority  are  justified  in  resisting  the 
decisions  of  the  Diet,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent,  is 
openly  maintained.     Our  op[)onents  went  further ;  they  evoked 
the  phantom  of  a  rejiublic,  one,  and  indivisible;  they  spoke  of 
revolutionary  tendencies,  and  reverted  to  the  revolution  of  1830. 
By  so  doing  they  placed  themselves  on  the  proper  ground — that 
of  a  struggle  between  two  principles.     We  thank  the  deputies 
of  Lucerne  and  Schwytz  for  the  light  they  have  thrown  on  the 
subject,  and  for  facilitating  our  task. 

"The  revolution  of  1830  and  its  results  are  brought  forward 
in  justification  of  the  league  of  the  seven  cantons, — Schwytz,  in 
conjunction  with  Lucerne,  tracing  all  the  evil  to  that  revolution. 
That,  I  repeat,  is  the  true  ground,  for  thereon  it  is  admitted  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  league  of  the  seven  cantons  are  of  a  reaction- 
ary nature.  Those  tendencies,  however,  were  manifested  so  long 
aero  as  1798,  and  I  pronounce  them  hostile  to  the  liberty  and 
fraternity  proclaimed  at  tliat  epoch.  The  separate  league  is  a 
continuation  of  the  reactionary  movement  of  1802,  of  the  anti- 
national  intriijues  of  the  Waldshut  committee,  of  the  aristocratic 
enterprises  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  of  the  conspiracy  of  1832, 
of  the  Sarnen  league  in  1833,  and  of  the  reaction  effected  in 
some  cantons  since  1839,  and  attempted  in  others.  That  league 
would  fain  invade  all  the  states  of  the  Confederation. 
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"  We  have  to  deal,  therefore,  with  the  two  great  questions 
which  divide  the  world,  one  of  democracy,  hberty,  equality, 
fraternity,  progress,  enlightenment,  and  self-devotion,  and  the 
other  of  absolutism,  aristocracy,  privilege,  brutalizing  of  the 
masses,  ignorance,  and  egotism.  Switzerland  must  be  made  to 
know  that  she  is  now  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  two,  and 
it  is  only  right  for  Europe  to  know  this  also,  since  it  mixes  itself 
up  in  our  internal  affairs.  What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  written 
speech  placed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  the  Diet,  or  that  now  well-known  despatch  of  M. 
Guizot,  but  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Switzerland  ? 
They  say  the  object  is  to  give  us  proper  advice,  dictated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  Switzerland ;  but 
the  evident  object  is,  to  put  down  the  liberal  and  radical  party 
in  this  country,  and  to  raise  up  again  and  encourage  the  re- 
actionary and  iiretended  conservative  one.*  They  wish  to  place 
this  Confederation  under  the  guardianship  of  the  great  powers. 
What  is  now  essayed  in  Switzerland  is  the  counterpart  of  what 
was  accomplished  in  Cracow  and  in  Portugal.  The  idea  is  the 
same." 

The  speeches  of  IVi.  Druey  and  of  Colonel  Luvini,  the  deputy 
of  Ticino,  were  most  favourably  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly,  and  in  the  public  galleries. 

It  was  universally  admitted  that  Herr  Ochsenbein  acted  with 
the  greatest  impartiality  as  Pi'esident.  Although  constantly 
attacked  by  the  ultramontane  deputies,  he  never  for  a  moment 
departed  from  the  rule  of  moderation.     On  the  termination  of 

*  Switzerland,  like  England,  has  a  Progressist  party,  who  are  in  reality  the 
best  of  Conservatives.  In  conservatism,  as  in  all  else,  there  are  two  aspects. 
One  is  represented  by  the  well-known  lines,  (which  are  quoted  here  in  no  dis- 
respect to  their  noble  author,  who  has  had  the  good  sense  long  since  to  disavow 
them  practically) : — 

"  Let  laws,  let  learning,  art,  and  commerce  die. 
But  give  us  still  our  old  nobility." 

That  is  the  Consei'vatism  upheld  by  priests  of  all  sects  and  denominations. 
"Let  well  alone,"  and  they  call  it  "a  contented  spirit."  The  other  is  the  ra- 
tional progression,  slow  of  conviction,  perhaps,  and  tlierefore,  on  that  account, 
more  steadfast  and  unchanging.     Its  motto  is,  "  Labor  omnia  vincit." — Trans. 
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the  discussion,  he  moved  that  the  separate  alliance,  (Sonder- 
bund,)  was  incompatible  with  the  federal  compact,  and  that  its 
dissolution  should  be  pronounced.  That  motion  was  voted  by 
twelve  cantons  and  two  half  ones,  namely,  two  Catholic 
states,  Tioino  and  Solotliurn;  five  Protestant  states,  Schaffhau- 
sen,  Vaud,  Berne,  Glarus,  and  Zurich;  two  half  states,  also 
Protestant,  namely,  Appenzell,  (Rhodes-exterieures,)  and  the 
rural  district  of  Basle;  and  by  seven  'mixed'  cantons,  St. 
Gall,  Argovia,  Geneva,  Thurgovia,  and  the  Grisons.  The 
deputies  of  the  seven  ultramontane  states  immediately  pro- 
tested against  the  decision,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the  Diet 
irom  proceeding  on  its  course.  On  the  proposition  of  Colonel 
Rilliet-Constant,  it  prohibited  the  federal  officers  taking  service 
in  the  Sonderbund.  Not  only  did  it  declare  the  separate 
alliance  unconstitutional,  but  it  wished  to  extirpate  the  evil 
altogether,  by  decreeing,  on  the  proposition  of  Zurich,  that  the 
existence  in  Switzerland  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  incom- 
patible with  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  Confederation.  The 
seven  cantons  were  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  is 
attested  by  an  impartial  writer: — "  At  that  moment  the  natural 
and  irx'econcileable  enemies  of  a  fedei-al  revolution,  the  cantons 
of  the  ultramontane  minority,  were  playing  a  part  evidently 
above  their  strength.  By  what  right  did  those  gentlemen  of 
Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Friburg, 
come  to  the  Diet  to  combat  a  movement  wliieh  is  not  particular 
to  Switzerland,  but  manifested  throughout  the  entire  world? 
Evidently  they  were  urged  on  by  the  half-hidden,  half-public 
party  which,  throughout  Europe,  has  taken  on  itself  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  Catholic  alliance  set  itself  up  as 
a  Nemesis,  avenging  religion,  morality,  plain-dealing,  and  public 
honesty, — but  are  its  pretensions  in  that  respect  altogether  un- 
assailable, solid  and  authentic?  It  is  trvie  that  there  was  mucli 
of  what  was  bad  in  tlie  events  of  these  last  few  years,  and  much 
that  could  not  be  altogether  justified  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
radical  cantons  of  Switzerland;  but  have  the  sins  of  omission  of 
the  ultramontane  cantons  been  so  flagrant  as  the  sins  of  com- 
mission of  the  former?    Was  there  a  single  state  amono;st  the 
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latter  which  could  be  retrarded  as  a  model  of  even  a  mediocre 
and  in  any  way  rational  government?  If,  in  some  radical  can- 
tons, the  democratic  revolutions  have  given  notoriety  and  a 
prominent  rank  to  men  of  limited  intellect  or  of  doubtful  valour, 
— were  the  heads  of  the  separatist  and  ultramontane  cantons  all 
men  of  genius,  angels,  saints'?  Should  not  all  disinterested  patriots 
anxiously  inquire  whether  even  extreme  radicalism  is  not  more 
tolerable  than  sluggish  ultramontanism?  After  all,  the  Swiss 
are  a  people  endowed  with  good  sense,  who  know  how  to  rid 
themselves  of  radical  eccentricity,  if  they  find  it  prejudicial  to 
them;  but  with  ultramontanism,  which  refuses  everything^ 
denies  everything,  and  makes  no  concession,  it  is  impossible  to 
advance  in  any  way,  or  even  to  effect  that  simple  elementary 
progress  which  mankind  require  as  much  as  they  do  eating  and 
drinking.  Moreover,  how  could  the  Sonderbund  claim  to  be 
the  representative  of  Swiss  Catholicism,  when  such  thoroughly 
Catholic  cantons  as  Ticino  and  Solothurn,  and  several  mixed 
cantons,  demanded  its  dissolution  ?  A])pearances,  at  all  events, 
were  against  it.  It  was  the  support  of  foreign  states  that 
proved  the  most  baneful  to  the  Sonderbund.'"  * 

Not  only  did  the  "separate  alliance''  reckon  on  that  support, 
— it  expected  also  a  miraculous  intervention,  as  proved  by  several 
authentic  documents.  In  November  1847,  a  certain  Colonel 
Zen-Klasen  wrote  as  follows  to  the  council  of  state  of  the 
Valais : — 

"A  father  Jesuit  told  me  yesterday,  that  nine  persons, 
amongst  whom  were  some  children,  were  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Maria-Stein,  when  the  holy  Virgin  appeared  in  the  air, 
radiant  with  splendour,  hokling  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
Those  worthy  peoj^le,  overjoyed  at  what  they  had  witnessed, 
hastened  to  return  to  their  village  in  order  to  relate  what  had 
hap])e]ied,  and  begged  of  tlieir  })arish  priest  to  ]>ublish  it  from 
the  pulpit." 

One  hesitates  about  analysing  such  an  account,  for  any 
analysis  must  necessarily  be  a  caricature. 

*  Gaullieur — La  Suisse  in  1847. 
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At  Friburg.the  Jesuits  employed  the  same  means  as  in  the 
Valais  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of  the  credulous  peasants.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Viri>;in  was  made  to  interfere 
ae;ain, — this  time  to  save  a  soldier  named  Vuarnoz  from  im- 
minent death.  The  account  of  tlie  miracle  was  published  to- 
gether with  the  attestation  of  four  mihtary  surgeons.  This  ex- 
traordinary document  concludes  as  follows: — "Stephen  Marilley, 
bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  &c. 

"  We  are  desirous  of  giving  the  greatest  pubHcity,  amongst  the 
faithful  confided  to  our  pastoral  care,  to  the  official  account  of  what 
happened  at  Angstorf,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.  (November). 
The  details  are  in  entire  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  the 
reverend  chaplain*  of  the  second  battalion.  We  have  seen  a 
medal  which  the  soldier  Vuarnoz  wore,  as  well  as  the  ball  which 
struck  it, — the  latter  clearly  bearing  the  impression  of  the 
medal.  That  fact  is  one  which  must  more  and  more  increase 
the  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  so  justly 
called  the  succour  of  Christians.  It  is  a  happy  event  presaging 
new  favours  in  the  course  of  a  contest  engaged  in  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sacred  rights  of  justice  and  religion. 

"  Given  at  Friburg,  in  our  episcopal  house,  the  10th  of 
November  1847. 

"  Signed,  Stephex,  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva." 

Unfortunately  all  those  apparitions  and  miracles,  to  which 
was  added  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional,  did 
not  suffice  to  save  the  Sonderbund  from  the  heretical  cannon 
balls  of  General  Dufour.  The  inhabitants  of  Schwytz  were 
quite  as  zealous  as  those  of  the  Valais  and  of  Friburg  in  recom- 
mending their  interests  to  the  Virgin.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, lieaded  by  the  Landamman  and  Colonel  Ab-Yberg, — the 
latter  devoutly  holding  a  rosary  in  his  hand, — went  in  pilgrim- 
age to  Einsiedeln.  Everywhere  the  officers  of  the  Sonderbund 
shared  the  popular  superstitions — or  encouraged  them.  In  the 
Valais,  the  commander-in-chief,  Herr  Von  Kalbermatten,  in- 


*  This  qualification  stamps  the  witness  as  a  Jesuit.     (Therefore  one  who  be- 
lieved it  right,  say  to  tell  a  lie,  that  good  may  come.—  Trans.)  , 
II.  C 
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voked  on  his  army  the  protection  of  the  "  queen  of  Heaven," 
and,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  pubhcly  implored  the  assistance 
of  St.  Maurice.  In  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  the 
officers,  led  by  their  general,  defiled  before  the  martyr's  tomb, 
and  sharpened  their  swords*  on  the  stone  of  the  venerable 
sepulchre. 

Meantime,  the  adversaries  of  the  Sonderbund  prepared  for 
war  in  a  less  supernatural  manner.  The  Diet,  which  had  again 
assembled  for  the  autumn  session,  began  its  sittings  by  decree- 
ing, on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Furrer,  the  Zurich  deputy,  the 
publication  of  a  proclamation  to  the  States  forming  the  separate 
alliance ;  and  by  resolving  to  send  commissioners  into  the  re- 
spective cantons.  It  appointed  as  commander  of  the  federal 
forces,  Colonel  Dufour  of  Geneva,  a  very  distinguished  officer, 
and  an  eminent  engineer,  well  known  for  his  conservative 
opinions,  and  who  selected  as  colonels  of  divisions,  men  belong- 
ing, so  far  as  the  majority  of  them  were  concerned,  to  his  own 
party.  On  the  26th  of  October  1847,  the  new  general  issued 
a  proclamation  as  energetic  as  it  was  moderate.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Confederate  soldiers !  The  supreme  Diet,  assembled  at 
15erne,  has  decreed  the  levy  of  the  federal  army  for  the  purpose 
of  maintainino;  internal  order,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
federation,  and  its  independence.  .  .  .  Reflect  that  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  are  upon  us.  Show  them  that  Swiss  citizens, 
as  soon  as  they  are  ranged  under  the  federal  flag,  have  only  one 
thought,  that  of  serving  their  common  country." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  army,  fixed  at  100,000  strong,  should 
be  formed  into  five  divisions,  a  reserve  being  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Ochsenbein,  president  of  the  Diet.  The  Sonderbund, 
on  its  side,  selected  as  commajider-in-chief  Colonel  di  Salis- 
Soglio,  of  the  Orisons ;  whilst  Friburg  and  the  Valais,  isolated 
from  their  allies,  had  a  special  military  organization. 

*  In  reading  all  this,  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  Walter  Scott  puts 
into  Cromwell's  moutli,  when  the  secret  machinery  of  Woodstock  which  had 
scared  Desborough  and  Co.,  was  discovered  by  the  soldiers,  "  The  simple 
i'oolsl  "—Tiana. 
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Events  rapidly  ensued.     On  the  4tli  of  November,  a  decree 
of  the  Diet  ordered  General  Dufonr  to  dissolve  the  Sonderbnnd 
by  force  of  arms.    It  was  found  difficult  to  bring  such  numerous 
battalions  to  the  field,  and  to  pay  and  feed  them,  at  a  time  when 
Switzerland  was    still    suffering   from  the  effects  of  a  year  of 
scarcity  and   pecuniary  embarrassments ;    but    the    admirable 
energy  of  Berne   provided  all.     That  canton  had  already  im- 
posed on  itself  all  kinds  of  sacrifices.    It  had  emptied  its  treasury 
and  its  arsenals,  yet  it  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  half-a-million  of 
Swiss  francs*  to  the  Confederation, — proving  that  it  was  still 
worthy  of  the  glorious  days  of  Donnerbiihl  and  Laupen.     The 
Bernese  government  also  ordered  the  schools  and  the  courts  of 
justice  to  be  closed.     When   one's  country  is  in   danger,  it  is 
only  proper  that  private  interests  be  disregarded. 

The  diversion  of  the  Sonderbund  troops  in  Ticino  not  having 
produced  any  important  result,  public  attention  was  turned  to 
Friburg,  which  was  destined  to  experience  the  first  shock  of  the 
federal  army.  Moreover,  the  Friburg  population,  commanded 
by  good  officers,  possessed  a  good  military  reputation.  The  de- 
fender of  Friburg,  Herr  M.  de  Maillardoz,  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction both  under  the  empire  and  the  restoration.  General 
Dufour  commenced  his  operations  against  Friburg  by  cutting 
off  its  communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  blockade  hav- 
ing been  carried  out  in  the  most  rigorous  mannei',  the  concen- 
tration of  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  was  effected  without 
delay.  The  Bernese,  after  having  taken  possession  of  the  Morat 
district  which,  moi'eover,  had  no  sympathy  for  the  ultramontane 
and  Austrian  party,  joined  the  Vaudois  under  Colonel  Rilliet. 
As  the  Friburg  troops  had  received  orders  to  fall  back  upon 
their  capital,  all  the  towns  of  the  canton  were  occupied  without 
opposition.  On  the  12th  of  November,  Friburg  itself  was  sur- 
rounded by  20,000  federal  troops. 

General   Maillardoz   displayed   the  greatest  embarrassment. 

*  The  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  currency,  roads,  and  measures, 
is  due  to  the  party  that  triumphed  in  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  It  also 
organized  the  federal  postal  system, — two  innnense  boons  rendered  to  the  en- 
tire country. 
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It  appears  that  he  had  expected  an  attack  similar  to  that  of  the 
corps  francs  on  Lucerne,  Avhereas  he  found  himself  environed  on 
a  regular  and  formidable  plan  by  disciplined  troops.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  foreign  countries  that  the  Catholics  of  Friburg 
would  renew  the  wonders  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Saragossa. 
But  tliose  hopes  proved  fallacious,  for  on  the  13th,  the  Friburg 
government  concluded  an  armistice.  In  the  course  of  a  san- 
guinary contest  which  took  place  in  the  evening  near  the  forest 
of  Daillettes,  between  the  Friburg  and  the  Vaud  troops,  the 
latter  were  so  ardent  in  the  attack,  that,  had  daylight  continued 
for  another  hour,  they  would  have  taken  the  city.  The  result 
of  that  first  engagement  so  much  disconcerted  the  Council  of 
State,  that  it  caused  hostilities  to  cease  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  and  commenced  negotiating.  At  eight  o'clock,  Fri- 
burg capitulated,  and  the  federal  army  entered  the  city,  which, 
next  to  Lucerne,  was  the  principal  seat  of  ultramontanism.  The 
Friburg  troops  were  disarmed,  and  General  Maillardoz  sought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  fedei'al  staff  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the 
fanatic  portion  of  his  soldiery  who  were  furious  at  the  capitula- 
tion. He  soon  reached  Neufchatel,  where  he  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  reproaches  of  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  him 
of  treason.  He  died  afterwards  in  obscurity  and  misery.  His 
letters  to  the  Journal  des  Dehats  show  clearly  enough  that  he 
had  been  calumniated ;  but  he  had  been  long  befoi'e  suspected 
by  the  Jesuit  party,  who  had  no  great  faith  in  the  purity  of  his 
principles.  The  National,  which  was  not  disposed  to  flatter  the 
generals  of  the  Sonderbund,  proved  that  the  commander  of  the 
Friburg  militia  had  been  conquered  by  the  force  of  circumstances: 
"  On  two  diflFerent  occasions  M.  de  ^laillardoz,"  observes  that 
Journal,  "  placed  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar,  once  at  Eambouillet  in  1830,  and  the  second  time  at  Fri- 
burii  in  1847.  In  both  tliose  contests  against  liberty  he  was 
conquered  without  combating.  He  was,  therefore,  truly  unfor- 
tunate. The  fault,  however,  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  his 
cause, — abandoned  of  gods  and  men." 

The  fall  of  Friburg   made  no  great  impression  on  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Sonderbund  :  "  It  was  only  an  advanced  post,"  they 
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said,  "  matters  would  be  very  different  in  Lucerne  and  the 
primitive  cantons.  General  di  Salis-Sof^lio  had  at  his  disposal 
30,000  men,  at  present  entrenched  behind  impregnable  posi- 
tions." With  such  advantages,  "  he  Avould  be  able,"  it  was 
added,  "  to  arrest  for  years  the  progress  of  General  Dufour's 
60,000  men."  Lucerne  was  still  proud  of  its  victory  over  the 
corps-francs,  and  as  for  the  Wald  States,  they  were  set  down  as 
unconquerable.  A  slight  success  gained  at  Dietwyl  in  Argovia, 
by  the  soldiers  of  Schwytz,  had  confirmed  all  those  hopes. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  General  Dufour,  who  was  not  at 
all  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  his  adversaries,  but  who  hoped 
to  triumph  over  them  by  prompt  and  energetic  measures,  had 
transported  his  head-quarters  to  Aarau, — the  gallant  Colonel 
Ziegler  havincj  already  advanced  by  the  13th  on  tlie  Lucerne 
territory,  wliile  Colonel  Gmur,  on  his  side,  had  drawn  near  the 
frontiers  of  Zug.  On  the  20th,  the  last-named  canton,  terrified 
by  the  very  appearance  of  the  federal  flag,  and  somewhat  luke- 
warm, moreover,  in  the  cause  of  the  Sonderbund,  offered  to 
capitulate.  This  alarmed  even  the  most  ardent  partisans  at 
Lucerne.  The  discouraging  intelligence  reached  that  city  at 
the  moment  Prince  Schwarzenbera;  was  offerino;  his  sword  to  the 
ultramontane  league,  to  which  Austria  had  renewed  her  pro- 
mises of  pecuniary  aid  and  other  assistance. 

The  federal  army,  which  began  to  move  on  the  22d,  marched 
on  Lucerne  in  four  columns.  A  battle  ensued  at  Gislikon,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Reuss.  The  skilful  energy  of  Colonel  Ziegler, 
the  courage  of  Brigade-major  Egloff,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
federal  troops,  triumphed  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Sonderbund. 
That  victory  forced  Lucerne  to  capitulate,  and  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Scliwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  which,  in  1798,  displayed  so 
much  heroism  against  the  French,  imitated  the  prudence  of  tlie 
people  of  Lucerne,  for  on  tlie  27th  of  November,  General  Du- 
four was  enabled  to  write  to  the  Diet  that  "  The  Sonderbund 
was  dissolved." 

Colonel  Rilliet,  on  his  side,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
itdiabitants  of  the  Valais,  who  had  not  yet  tendered  their  sub- 
mission, announcing  that  event  to  them.    "  God,"  said  he,  "  has 
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judged  tlieir  cause.  They  have  fallen,  and  you  will  fall  like 
them.  Prevent  such  a  misfortune.  Receive  the  federal  troops 
as  friends  ;  tlieir  flac{  is  vour  flae, — its  colours  are  the  same  as 
those  of  your  cnnton.  The  red  and  white  standard  should  float 
only  over  brethren."  The  Grand  Council  lending  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  propositions,  capitulated  on  the  28th,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Canon  Ri\az,  who  vainly  endeavoured,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  clergy,  to  prolong  the  civil  war. 

One  cannot  too  much  admire  the  calm  firmness  which  the 
men  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Confederation  mani- 
fested in  1847.  Menaced  by  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  and  having  at  their  disposal  only  a  portion  of  the  forces 
of  a  nation  which  does  not  possess  altogether  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  citizens,  they  were  discouraged  neither  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  monks,  nor  by  the  anathemas  of  the  Romish  clergy;  by 
the  anger  of  certain  empirics,  nor  by  the  military  reputation  of 
those  cantons,  which  were  so  sadly  misled  by  fatal  influences. — 
What  an  example  for  such  countries  as  are  wont  to  be  alarmed 
on  account  of  their  comparative  weakness  !  Switzerland  has 
taught  them  that  a  peo])le,  conscious  of  its  right,  and  resolved  to 
defend  it,  has  nothintv  to  fear  on  earth. 

The  consequences  of  the  downfall  of  the  Sonderbund  will  be 
immense.  It  was  the  first  time  Helvetia  found  herself  freed 
from  Jesuit  intrigue  and  foreign  conspiracies.  Up  to  that  time, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  regard  that  country  merely  as  a  union  of 
municijmlities  protected  by  foreign  powers,  and  not  as  a  free 
State.  "Under  the  present  system,"  observes  an  historian  already 
quoted,  "  Switzerland  is  accomplishing  its  emancipation  and  be- 
coming an  independent  nation.  It  made  many  sacrifices  for 
that  object,  and  it  will  have  many  more  to  make.  A  country 
does  not  all  at  once  undergo  a  total  change,  or  enter  on  a  grand 
line  of  policy,  without  many  sacrifices  and  much  energy  of  will. 
No  great  line  of  policy  can  be  inaugurated  gratuitously."  * 

*  La  Suisse  en  1847.  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  in  his  History  of  the  Sonderbund,  and 
M.  Hennequin,  in  his  Suisse  en  1847,  have  echoed  the  opinions  of  the  conquered 
Jesuits.  M.  GauUieur  is  more  coiTect  and  impartial.  It  is  said  that  General 
Dufour  is  about  to  write  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 
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When  the  red-hued  and  crenelated  walls  of  the  last  feudal 
remains  which  are  scattered  over  the  road  had  disappeared,  I 
beheld  Lucerne  spreading  out  before  me  in  all  its  varied  colours, 
and  in  semicircular  form  along  the  shore  of  its  gulf.  The  two 
steeples  of  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Leodegar  or  Leger,  its 
patron,  shot  up,  as  it  were,  from  one  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  far 
above  the  diminutive  roofs  of  the  dwellings  which  were  scattered 
confusedly  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  above  all  the  massive 
tow^ers  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient  fortresses. 
Flocks  of  fine-woolled  sheep  were  reposing  in  the  sun,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Mount  Pilatus,  whose  base  was  decked  out  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  mournful 
majesty  of  his  tempest-riven  peaks.  I  was  entering  by  the 
WeiTgis  gate  when  a  graceful  mountain  girl,  her  long  tresses 
of  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  with  a  variegated  waist- 
dress,  ornamented  with  a  silver  strawberry  and  cross,  and  puffed 
out  sleeves,  presented  me  with  a  little  basket  of  strawberries 
and  flowers.  She  smiled  as  she  pointed  to  the  Pilatus,  from 
wdiich  she  had  just  returned.  The  dwarf  myosotis,  the  Alpine 
poppy,  the  mountain  astragal,  and  the  purple  gentian  were 
formed  into  a  pretty  crown  around  a  flexible  reed. 


XXIV. 

The  lake  faintly  darkles,  unbroken  by  a  single  ripple.  Not  a 
sound  is  to  be  heard;  not  a  single  human  being  troubles  the 
deep  obscurity.  I  am  alone,  and  the  heavy  clouds  wdiich  rapidly 
ascend  into  space,  appear  to  me  to  come  from  countries  well 
known  to  me  in  former  days.  So  sombre  are  those  clouds,  so 
strange  in  form,  that  they  fill  me  almost  with  dread.  What 
lugubrious  phantoms  are  about  to  repeople  my  dreams'?  But, 
no!  ye  breezes,  which  descend  from  those  desert  heights,  dis- 
perse them  for  me;  plunge  me  in  oblivion  of  them,  ye  benefi- 
cent genii  of  the  night; — arouse  ray  soul  by  your  sublime  in- 
spirations, ye  beautiful  Alps,  who  are  my  shield  against  the 
world,  whose  strident  accents  still  seem  to  reach  my  ears.     The 
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water-vulture,  clothed  in  his  mantle  of  mourning,  has  darted 
into  the  depth  of  the  waters  and  seized  its  prey,  with  which  it 
speeds  up  to  the  Tomlishorn,  the  least  accessible  summit  of  the 
Pilatus,  and  there  reposes  on  the  brink  of  a  dead  lake,  which 
has  long  been  the  terror  of  mankind.  Tliere,  it  is  said,  is 
solitude  eternal;  there  the  fires  of  heaven  burn  on  the  arid  rock; 
there  the  wind  roars  like  a  hoarse  anathema,  for  in  those  places 
the  shade  of  a  miserable  craven,  Avhose  heart  never  knew  either 
hatred  or  love,  haunts  still  the  only  asylum  which  divine  anger 
has  acceded  to  his  execrated  reiuains.  That  land  which  re- 
ceived Cain,  the  fratricide,  and  did  not  vomit  forth  from  its 
bosom  Judas  the  betrayer, — that  land,  sa}s  the  legend,  drove 
away  Pontius  Pilate  to  this  black  rock,  half  lost  amidst  the 
clouds. 

So  truthful,  my  friend,  are  the  impressions  of  the  multitude! 
When  in  my  retreat,  I  enter  into  myself,  in  order  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  our  faculties  of  instinct,  my  heart  expands 
on  finding  them  so  infallible.  AYhat  vigour  in  those  spontane- 
ous judgments,  the  fruits  of  an  irresistible  feeling!  "Would  re- 
flection be  more  certain?  What  law  of  Lycuri^us  or  of  Solon 
ever  pronounced  a  better  decision? 

Why  has  the  memory -of  Pontius  Pilate  been  the  special  ob- 
ject of  popular  execration?  How  many  others,  amongst  Christ's 
executioners,  appear  to  have  been  more  criminal  than  he!  Did 
not  Caiaphas  eagerly  conspire  against  the  life  of  Jesus?  Was 
it  not  he,  a  priest  of  the  thrice  holy  God,  who  manifested  such 
a  contempt  for  human  life,  as  to  declare  that  it  was  expedient 
to  sacrifice  a  man  for  the  interests  of  the  nation?  Do  we 
not  discover  therein  that  heartless  and  unscrupulous  policy 
which  has  survived  Caiaphas,  and  which  has  no  sense  of  duty, 
— a  policy  capable  of  sacrificing  thousands  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures to  ambitious  projects?  Jf  that  sacrilegious  pontiff'  be  not 
overwhelmed  with  the  indignation  excited  by  the  very  name  of 
Pilate,  the  reason  is  that  the  people  knew  well  that  the  former 
will  find  more  imitators  than  panegyrists.  Those  who  succeed 
by  such  means  can  scarcely  be  proud  of  their  success.  Uiii- 
versal  contempt  will  be,  soon  or  late,  their  reward.     Others  are 
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less  frank  in  their  egotism.  They  never  avow  themselves  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  justice.  In  peaceful  times,  if  they  have  no 
foes  to  encounter,  no  persecution  to  fear,  tliey  willingly  approve 
of  what  is  cood,  and  <ireat,  and  noble.  Such  a  one  was  Pontius 
Pilate, — when  Christ  is  brought  before  him  he  admits  tiiat  he  is 
without  sin,  and  that  he  can  see  in  him  neither  a  stirrer  up  of 
sedition  nor  a  blasphemer, — for  at  that  time,  Pilate  had  no  fear 
for  his  own  person  or  authority.  But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
surging  murmurs  of  a  multitude,  thirsting  for  blood,  than  he 
said  to  himself,  '  If  Jesus  had  not  committed  some  serious  crime, 
such  virulent  animosity  would  not  be  displayed  towards  him. 
He  could  not  be  blameless, — he,  whose  works  and  doctrines  had 
roused  up  against  him  the  heads  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  most 
influential  chiefs  of  the  nation.'  Finally,  the  prevaricating  judge 
is  deaf  to  all  the  suggestions  of  pity,  the  moment  he  is  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  Cffisai'^s  friendship.  He  then  unblushingly 
ceases  his  defence  of  the  innocent  one.  In  order  that  he  may 
not  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  he  declines  being  con- 
sidered the  protector  of  the  just.  He  will  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  him  who  is  accursed  by  the  potentates  of  this  earth. 
He  has  no  desire  to  be  taken  for  one  of  those  imprudent  persons 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  generous  undertakings,  that 
are  apt  however  to  compromise. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  betrayino-  his  sacred  duties  as  a  ma- 
gistrate,  and  representative  of  imperial  authority,  he  was  desir- 
ous of  having  good  men,  and  perhaps  posterity,  on  his  side ;  so 
he  refrained  from  insultins  the  accused,  or  aircrravatins  his 
sufferings.  He  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  anger,  nor  speak 
in  terms  of  esteem  of  Christ's  persecutors.  His  prudence  did 
not  stop  there.  The  blood  of  the  Son  of  man  should  not  be 
laid  on  his  head, — so  he  solemnly  declared — and  therefore  did 
he  wash  his  hands  before  the  eyes  of  the  maddened  crowd. 
Nevertheless,  Oh !  Pilate,  all  these  precautions  of  human  policy 
were  in  vain.  On  your  side  will  be  ranged  all  the  admirers 
of  that  criminal  cunning  which  the  Gospel  calls  "the  wisdom 
of  the  flesh,"  and  which  contemns  and  tramples  under  foot  all 
the  conscientious  protestations  of  mankind.     But  popular  in- 
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stinct,  superior  to  the  interested  decisions  of  those  who  resemble 
you,  is  far  from  approving,  as  you  hoped,  your  miserable  diplo- 
macy. So,  whilst  a  single  Christian  remains  on  this  earth, 
these  terrible  words,  "Who  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,"  shall  resound  throughout  the  universe.  You  did 
not  kill  the  Just  one — you  did  not  mock  Him  amidst  his  tor- 
tures— you  did  not  thirst  for  his  blood  like  the  priests  of  Judea, 
but  He  suffered  when  you  were  master,  when  you  held  the 
sword  of  the  law,  when  you  were  bound  to  expose  your  life,  if 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  when  no 
consideration  should  have  made  you  forget  your  duty  as  a 
magistrate. — "He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate!" 

Also,  you  shall  ever  be  held  in  greater  execration  than  the 
fanatics  who  clamoured  for  the  death  of  Jesus.  They  were 
urged  on  by  the  strongest  prejudices  which  could  sway  human 
intelligence.  They  knew  not  what  they  did.  So  Christ  himself 
declared  upon  the  cross.  But  you — you  were  neither  blind  nor 
fanatic,  nor  unenlightened,  nor  unjust,  in  your  other  judgments, 
— you  were  a  learned  man,  and  even  a  philosopher, — you  did 
not  yield  to  any  of  those  passions  for  which  even  the  sternest 
natures  may  admit  an  excuse,  but  to  a  base,  a  vile,  a  universally 
detested  passion.  You  were  a  coward,  Pilate,  and  posterity 
have,  accordingly,  been  more  severe  for  you  than  for  any  of 
the  actors  of  the  sanguinary  drama  of  which  the  Son  of  man 
was  the  victim.  The  imagination  of  the  multitude,  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  greatest  poet,  has  even  raised 
all  nature  against  you. 

In  the  mythical  conceptions  of  ancient  times,  there  are  none 
so  striking  as  the  legends  relating  to  Christ's  passion.  The 
Jew  who  spurned  the  Saviour  from  his  threshold,  who  had  no 
compassion  on  Jesus,  is  condemned  to  wander  like  Cain  over  the 
earth.  But  Cain  flees  only  for  a  time  before  the  face  of  the 
Eternal.  Not  so  Ahasuerus.  In  vain  he  hurries  into  the 
midst  of  battles.  The  swords  are  blunted  on  his  skin,  harder 
than  diamond;  in  vain,  weary  of  life  and  his  interminable 
labours,  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean — it  hurls  him 
back  to  the  shore ;  in  vain  he  calls  Nero  a  monster,  Domitian 
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a  hancTman,  Heliogabulus  an  accursed  one.  The  iron  nails  of 
their  executioners  are  broken  on  his  impenetrable  sides.  No 
racks  can  rend  his  limbs,  and  the  flame  of  the  stake  is  only  a 
refreshing  bath,  sustaining  his  fatal  immortality. 

How  profound  the  morality  of  those  primitive  legends !  He 
Avho  refused  the  Redeemer  a  few  moments  repose — even  that 
Ahasuerus,  shall  never  know  the  repose  of  death,  the  supreme 
consolation  of  the  posterity  of  Adam !  He  who  abandoned 
innocence,  who  sacrificed  it  for  the  vain  esteem  of  a  corrupted 
world,  even  that  Pilate,  has  become  such  an  object  of  terror, 
that  insensible  matter  itself  shall  repel  him  with  disgust.  He 
sought  first  of  all  the  frivolous  honours  of  earth,  and  for  their 
sake  listened  not  to  the  dictates  of  duty  or  justice.  Well,  be  it 
so!  That  very  earth  on  which  his  thoughts  and  affections 
were  fixed,  shall  not  afford  him  the  humblest  tomb,  not  even 
the  grave  of  the  lowliest  of  slaves !  Rivers  eject  him.  Ocean 
lashes  him  amidst  its  waves.  His  vile  remains  are  hidden  on 
the  desolate  summit  of  icy  mountains,  where  life  is  extinct, 
where  death  reigns  victor,  and  where  the  shrieks  of  the  birds 
of  night  are  alone  heard,  like  the  rattle  of  the  dying. 


XXV. 

I  was  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  in  an  avenue,  the 
branches  of  Avhich  waved  in  the  warm  evening  breeze.  I  was 
reposing  after  a  long  round,  in  the  course  of  which  I  visited 
the  white  marble  lion,  which,  pierced  with  a  lance,  is  repre- 
sented lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  overhung  by  long  waving 
bindweeds.  With  its  powerful  claw  it  supports  a  fleur-de-lis 
shield. 

I  thought  of  those  brave  men  to  whose  honour  that  monument 
is  erected — those  Swiss  who  defended  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  the  monarch  they  had  sworn  to  serve.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.,  on  expiring,  might  well  think  of  those  gallant 
soldiers,  and  take  with  him  from  earth  one  of  those  delusions 
dear  to  man,  confidence  in  one's  fellow-creatures.     The  genius 
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of  the  sculptor  has  seized  the  true  expression  of  the  features 
of  the  king  of  the  deserts.  Though  wounded,  he  falls  like  a 
master,  and  his  glance  attests  all  the  invincible  strength  which 
is  still  his,  so  long  as  there  is  a  breath  of  life  in  his  formidable 
body.  With  a  long-drawn  monotonous  sound,  like  the  low  but 
continuous  moan  of  a  heart  that  seeks  to  drown  its  grief  in 
secret,  a  little  spring  issues  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  rock. 
The  water  in  the  dark  basin  which  receives  it,  under  the  body 
of  the  dying  lion,  is  motionless,  and  appears  destined  never  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  day.  The  uncul- 
tivated verdure  of  a  few  parasitical  garlands  of  drooping  branch- 
es, and  of  some  vigorous  trunks  of  trees  towering  to  the  skies, 
is  mirrored  in  that  basin.  The  long-footed  and  nimble  aquatic 
spiders  rapidly  glide  therein,  and  the  mysterious  shrill  of  the 
cricket  under  the  moss  is  the  only  sound  in  those  melancholy 
spots. 

How  sad  the  fate  of  those  who  persist  in  defending  opinions 
which  have  had  their  day,  and  institutions  which  Providence 
has  condemned!  All  the  power  of  discipline,  all  the  efforts  of 
heroic  valour,  all  the  energy  of  sincere  self-devotion,  will  not 
prevent  the  advent  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  ideas,  the  hour 
of  which  has  arrived.  How  much  blood  was  shed  in  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  !  Thousands  of  martyrs  perished 
under  the  swords  of  the  proconsuls,  but  paganism,  based  as  it 
was  on  slavery  and  the  government  of  castes,  failed  in  its  at- 
tempt to  destroy  evangelical  propagandism.  How  many  arms 
were  raised  against  the  principles  of  1789  !  The  proud  soldiers 
of  Helvetia  twice  fought  against  the  irritated  people  of  Paris; 
La  Vendee  rose  up  to  a  man ;  Brittany  sent  its  most  intrepid 
combatants  into  the  field.  Vain  efforts!  The  Vendean  sword 
and  the  Swiss  carbine  did  not  kill  modern  liberty.  Notwith- 
standing its  temporary  defeats,  and  in  spite  of  tiie  errors  and 
faults  of  its  defenders,  it  is  liberty  which  soon  or  late  will  dictate 
laws  to  regenerate  Euro])e.  Then  will  the  memory  of  those  be 
blessed  who  suffered  for  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  Their 
names  will  be  preserved  as  preciously  as  the  remembrance  of  a 
friend.     People  will  dwell  with  affectionate  sympathy  on   the 
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pangs  of  a  Bonnivarcl  in  the  dungeon  of  Cliillon,  on  the  tortures 
undergone  by  Davel  and  Madame  Roland,  on  the  poverty  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  on  the  last  moments  of  Huss  and 
ZuingH.  But  they  will  speak  with  repugnance  of  those  who, 
having  no  other  thought  but  the  grandeur  of  this  present  life, 
or  yielding  to  a  blind  fanaticism,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  efful- 
gent chariot  of  Holy  Liberty.  Those  heroes  of  the  retrograde 
party,  those  venerated  gods  of  absolute  power,  those  soldiers  of 
spiritual  despotism,  will  erelong  descend  from  the  shrines  they 
have  usurped.  Their  images,  before  which  incense  has  been  so 
many  years  kept  burning  by  the  deceived  and  enslaved  people, 
shall  yet  be  trampled  upon  in  just  disdain. 

As  for  the  sons  of  valiant  Helvetia,  let  the  Lucerne  monu- 
ment, whilst  it  recalls  their  intrepidity,  speak  to  them  also  un- 
ceasingly of  the  dangers  of,  the  chastisements  imposed  on,  service 
as  mercenary  soldiers.  How  happens  it  that  those  unregenerate 
troops,  whose  fathers  founded  the  reign  of  liberty  in  Europe,  are 
content  to  die  for  despots  on  the  field  of  battle?  Let  them 
rather  follow  the  Ant^-lo-Saxons  into  both  the  old  and  new  world, 
in  order  to  wrest  a  new  empii'e  from  barbarians,  or,  like  the 
Genevese  colonistsof  Algeria,  transplant  their  customs  and  their 
liberal  ideas  into  French  Africa.  Such  labours  would  be  fnr 
worthier  of  the  sons  of  "William  Tell,  than  those  combats  in  which 
they  deny  their  ancestors  and  the  noble  traditions  of  their  liber- 
ators. Although  the  extent  of  their  valleys  is  so  small  that  the 
states  of  the  King  of  Naples  almost  appear  to  be  comparatively 
vast  territories,  let  them  never  forget  that  the  eyes  of  foreign 
countries  are  fixed  on  the  Switzer's  land,  and  that  the  Swiss  is 
bound  to  keep  in  respect  the  glorious  history  of  the  past — more 
glorious,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  greatest  nations. 

Like  two  eternal  monuments  placed  at  the  extremities  of  Lu- 
cerne, the  Righi  and  the  Pilatus  tower  towards  the  heavens. 
One  might  fancy  that  on  their  summits,  veiled  in  the  mists  of 
evening,  the  stars  disport  like  a  hevj  of  celestial  nymphs.  In 
front,  the  glaciers — those  motionless  phantoms,  blend  with  the 
horizon,  and  at  their  base  the  poplars,  like  majestic  shadows 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.     Impetuous  as  a  torrent, 
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the  Reuss  rushes  forth  from  amidst  the  mountains  of  that  tran- 
quil lake,  like  the  vehement  outburst  of  first  love  from  the  bosom 
of  a  virgin,  whose  forehead  nevertheless  tells  of  nought  but  pro- 
foundest  tranquiUity. 

All  at  once  the  tumult  of  the  city  interrupts  the  solemnity  of 
this  enchanting  scene.  Bands  of  singers  and  musicians,  lighted 
on  their  way  by  torches,  and  followed  by  a  crowd,  stop  short 
near  the  spot  on  which  I  am  standing.  Harmonious  sounds  soon 
arise,  and  my  heart  beats  responsive  to  the  hymns  chanted  in 
honour  of  Fatherland,  that  name  dearer  to  every  one  than  is  the 
pure  spring  to  the  desert  bird.  When  the  song  and  the  music 
had  ceased,  an  oration  was  delivered  amidst  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  enthusiastic  plaudits  at  the  conclusion.  I  under- 
stood it  but  imperfectly,  for  it  was  spoken  in  Swiss-German.  I 
guessed,  however,  the  nature  of  it,  and  fancied  myself  seated  in 
the  Agora,  listening  to  the  impassioned  discourses  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  inhaling  the  delicious  perfumes  of  the  East.  That 
unclouded  heaven,  and  that  warm  breeze  caressing  the  languish- 
ing ripples  on  the  shore,  that  light  and  those  voices,  all  appeared 
to  belong  to  that  happy  East  which  first  sees  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  and  which  beholds  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Bengal,  whereon  the  Indian  divinities,  the 
immortal  Devas,  were  born  in  the  large  chalice  of  the  azure 

lotus. 

At  that  moment  I  loved  more  passionately  than  ever  my  own 
noble  river,  that  Danube  whose  vast  and  gold-tipped  waters  flow 
between  the  undulating  banks  of  Turkey,  and  the  virgin  forests 
of  my  native  Roumania,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  depth  of  the 
Black  sea.  It  bathes  impenetrable  forests,  wherein  the  bind- 
weed extends  its  garlands,  full  of  snowy  flowers.  Amidst  the 
waters  of  ancient  Ister  there  arise,  like  the  enchanted  gardens, 
a  number  of  small  islands,  around  whose  antique  oaks  entwine 
the  dark  berries  of  the  wild  vines.  With  as  much  avidity  as 
the  heated  and  wearied  huntsman  seizes  those  sour  and  per- 
fumed grapes,  does  my  heart  cleave  passionately  to  that  land, 
blessed  by  Nature,  and  delight  in  that  beloved  river.  How 
sweet  to  recline  on  its  yellow  sands,  and  to  listen  in  half-dreamy 
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mood  to  the  delicious  songs  of  its  nightingales.  Then  my  mind, 
restored  to  its  primitive  viguui',  would  once  again  acquire  a 
strength  as  of  the  wild  aurochs,*  which,  hoarsely  bellowing,  up- 
roots the  trunks  of  century-grown  trees.  Storms  may  burst 
over  my  head  there,  torrents  fall  from  the  heavens,  and  thunder 
growl  around  me,  still  my  heart  would  glow  more  fervently 
there,  than  as  a  forlorn  stranger  in  the  sunlight  of  e.cile.  As  the 
southern  breeze  raises  up  again  the  corollas  struck  down  by  the 
tempest,  so  does  the  sublime  love  of  country  cure  the  deepest 
wounds.  All  ills  are  forgotten  when  one  dedicates  to  it  his  arm 
and  his  life.  The  man  freed  by  cruel  deceptions  from  vain 
imaginings,  the  prisoner  who  has  long  languished  in  those 
premature  tombs — the  dungeons  of  tyrants,  the  lover  sinking 
under  unrequited  affection,  may  all  recover  strength  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind  by  devotincf  themselves  heroically  to  their  country's 
service.  They  who  have  already  sutfered  will  obtain  thereby 
the  palm  of  the  martyrs,  and  they  who  have  experienced  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  will  be  crowned  with  the  crown  of  saints. 
The  fire  of  patriotism  purifies  the  heart  as  the  baptism  of  re- 
demption sanctifies  the  soul. 

But  if  our  country  is  to  be  truly  served,  we  must  forget  ourselves, 
and  reject  all  vulgar  considerations ; — we  must  resist  usurping 
powers,  and  sacrifice  every  private  interest  to  the  general  weal. 
Like  the  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  workman,  we  must  live 
alone  for  our  work,  and  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  Then 
do  we  feel  faith  and  hope  revive  within  us — then  does  our  na- 
tive land  become  a  paradise,  consoling  us  for  our  exile  from 
the  skies. 

The  songs  are  hushed,  the  torches  are  extinguished,  all  is 
once  more  silence,  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  like  its  city,  is 
enveloped  in  the  dark  veil  of  sleep. 

*  The  orux  of  the  Scandinavian  forest. —  Trans. 
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XXVI. 

I  left  Lucerne  on  a  lovely  morning,  travelling  through  the 
most  delightful  country  the  imagination  ever  dreamed  of. 
Around  me  were  verdant  meadows,  graceful  forests,  pretty  houses 
formed  of  shells  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  flowery  enclosures. 
On  the  distant  heights  a  few  chalets,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  Calame,  rose  modestly  amitlst  their  thickets.  In  the 
horizon,  the  icy  summits  of  the  Oberland  towered  to  the  skies, 
like  the  protecting  genii  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  thick-fleeced 
sheep  were  feeding.  As  we  behold  them  drinking  in  flocks  at 
the  crystal  fountains,  or  reposing  with  the  black  goats  under 
the  shade  of  the  old  oaks,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the 
poetical  incidents  of  patriarchal  life.  From  time  to  time  appear 
the  last  indications  of  the  Catholic  cantons — a  vast  convent  with 
massive  walls  and  grated  windows,  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  a 
grove  of  acacias,  or  some  old  images  incrusted  in  trunks  of  trees. 
I  fancied  I  could  discern  the  Jewish  type  in  a  dust-covered 
traveller  who  w'as  following  the  course  of  the  Emme,  but  he 
walked  on  without  that  air  of  anxietv  and  bitterness  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  strong,  and  which  I  have  remarked  of  his  race  in  other 
countries.  The  son  of  the  Hebrews  breathes  a  new  life  in  the 
territory  of  Helvetia,  He  acquires  there  the  rights  of  which 
no  man  should  be  deprived,  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cities, 
there  are  temples  in  which  the  rites  of  Israel  are  solemnized. 

The  middle  ages  had  also  to  deal  with  the  Jews,  but  onlv 
to  extort  money  from  them  or  to  persecute  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  discovered,  as  it  were,  the  secret  of  resisting  the  cruel- 
ties to  which  they  were  subjected.  Now-a-days,  their  influence 
and  their  wealth  are  evervwhere  increased.  The  thoroucrhlv 
orthodox  powers,  the  papacy  itself,  are  obliged  to  negotiate  un- 
ceasingly with  the  celebrated  bankers  belonging  to  that  race, 
who  see  every  day  at  their  feet  the  descendants  of  those  who, 
for  ages,  considered  the  shedding  of  their  blood  a  matter  of  duty. 
Such  a  reaction  was  of  a  nature  to  give  them  a  high  idea  of  the 
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future  destinies  of  their  race,  and,  accordingly,  they  begin  to 
regard,  with  something  hke  contempt,  that  Christian  civihzation 
which  never  coukl  conquer  them. 

A  writer  of  their  persuasion,  M.  Salvador,  is  the  organ  of  the 
sentiments  and  hopes  of  Israel.  In  a  very  remarkable  work, 
"The  Institutions  of  Moses,"  he  is  not  contented  with  lavishing 
just  eulogiums  on  the  prophet  of  the  Hebrews,  but  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  affirm  that  the  Pentateuch  was  superior  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  justified  in  crucifying  Jesus 
Christ — that  tribunal  being  obliged,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  Mo- 
saic law,  to  defend  in  that  way  the  ancient  belief  of  the  nation. 

In  a  less  celebrated  work,  intituled  "Jesus  Christ  and  his 
doctrine,"  M.  Salvador  Jias  endeavoured  to  deprive  Christianity 
of  every  species  of  originality,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  it  has 
of  good,  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  contends  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  New  one.  He  main- 
tains that  Moses  professed  pantheism,*  and,  instead  of  turning 
men's  thoughts  towards  a  chimerical  immortality,  engaged  them 
to  effect  the  amelioration  of  their  terrestrial  condition.  If  M. 
Salvador  is  to  be  credited,  the  Christians  are  returning  more  and 
more  every  day  to  Judaical  doctrines.  By  gradually  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  vain  traditions  of  mysticism,  they  become 
more  and  more  occupied  by  the  present  life,  which  they  evi- 
dently prefer  to  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Such  is  M.  Salvador's 
religious  theory.  His  political  appreciations  are  not  less  favour- 
able to  the  Mosaic  law,  for,  in  his  point  of  view,  Moses  is  the 
great  liberal  and  promoter  of  progress,  and  the  very  introducer 
of  liberty.  Had  he  rendered  only  that  service,  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  secure  for  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  much  the  theories  of  M.  Sal- 
vador differ  from  the  popular  ones  of  the  18th  century, — the 
disciples  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  considering  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  as  a  tissue  of  reveries  and  atrocities,  and  the  poetical 
legends  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  cheerful  character  of  their 


*  See  post,  Note,  p.  52. 
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religion,  as  superior  to  the  severe  docjmas  of  Judea.  The  artistic 
genius  of  the  Hellenes,  the  skilful  organization  of  their  de- 
mocracy, the  penetration  of  their  thinkers,  and  their  military 
spirit,  all  proved  so  many  seductions  for  the  imagination.  Al- 
most all  the  learned  men  of  that  epoch  in  France  were  disposed 
to  sacrifice  the  Jews  to  the  Indo-Germanic  nations.  The  be- 
lief in  Christianity  alone  prevented  a  few  philosophers  from  de- 
spising a  small  race  of  Western  Asia,  interesting  only  on  account 
of  their  faith.  Now-a-days,  opinion  is  much  changed, — every 
one  being  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  religious  ideas.  The 
profound  study  of  histoiy  has  demonstrated  that  upon  those 
ideas  depends,  in  a  special  mannei',  the  grandeur  or  the  weak- 
ness of  nations  ;  and  that  society,  legislation,  arts,  and  philoso- 
phy, are  derived  from  those  ideas,  as  is  a  flower  from  its  stems.* 
If  such  be  the  importance  of  religious  belief,  the  Jewish  race, 
and  the  race  of  Shem  to  which  it  belongs,  are  worthy  of  all  our 
admiration,  although,  in  certain  respects,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  It  is,  however,  far  superior 
to  them  in  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  for  the  Indo-Germanic 
race  has  always  been  the  slave  of  the  senses,  and  ever  deemed 
deserving  of  adoration  whatever  struck  its  imagination.  The 
wind  murmurino;  throush  the  sombre  and  mvsterious  forests  was 
deemed  the  voice  of  nymphs ;  sirens  were  heard  sighing  forth 
their  melodious  plaints  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  the  rainbow 
was  the  scarf  of  a  young  goddess,  and  the  first  splendour  of  day 
was  the  smile  of  rosy-fingered  Aurora.  Even  in  our  age,  a  por- 
tion of  that  race  is  obstinately  prostrated  before  the  feet  of  pagan 
gods.  In  Europe  it  has  created,  under  the  name  of  Catholicism, 
a  new  polytheism,  which  threatens  to  become  as  complicated  as 
the  old  one.  Very  different  were  the  posterity  of  Shem.  From 
the  most  ancient  period  they  had  a  livel}^  and  profound  sense  of 
the  unity  of  God.  Unlike  the  Hindoos  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Bengal,  they  listened  not  to  the  voices  of  the  devas ;  unlike  the 
voluptuous  children  of  Ionia,  they  breathed  no  hymns  in  honour 
of  Aphrodite,  sprung  fi'om  the  foam  of  the  sea.     God  is  God, — 

*  See  E.  Quinet's  Genie  des  Beliyions. 
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such  was  the  cry  which  resounded  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  on 
the  summit  of  Golgotha,  and  in   the  barren  plain  of  Mecca. 
When  one  has  conceived  a  just  idea  of  the  Eternal,  compre- 
hended the  c;randeur  of  the  Infinite,  and  compared  it  with  those 
creatures  of  a  day,  who  move  about  under  God's   Almiohtv 
hand,  that  idea  pervades  the  entire  soul,  sways  it,  overwhelms 
it,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  any  secondary  preoccupation. 
Can  we  be,  therefore,  surprised  that  the  Jew,  like  the  Arab,  and 
like  the  first  Christians,  cared  so  little  about  politics,  art,  or 
philosophy  ?     He  had  devoted  his  life  to  a  greater  cause,  the 
triumph  of  which  he  desired  above  all  to  secure.     How   could 
the  Hebrew,  who  carried  so  sacred  a  deposit  in  his  heart  as  the 
worship  of  the  Infinite,  be  willing  to  sculpture  statues  or  medi- 
tate on   philosophical  theories?      He  was    conscious  of  a  far 
higher  task,  of  being  reserved  to  become  the  light  of  the  world. 
Thence  his  sublime  disdain  for  those  nations  who  were  so  proud 
of  their  arts  and  their  refined  civilization.     The  labourer  of 
Judea,  the  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  mountain- 
eers of  Galilee,  would  have  smiled  derisively  at  the  works  of  a 
Phidias,  a  Pindar,  or  a  Socrates.     Admonished  by  a  prophetic 
instinct,  they  believed  that  they  possessed  the  germs  of  immor- 
tality,— a  glimpse  of  the  future  which  was  wanting  to  Greece 
and  Rome.     Accordingly,  Judaism  was  supremely  intolerant. 
The  Semitic  people  felt  in  fact  bound  to  be  intolerant,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  dogma  destined  to  conquer  the  Avorld.     The 
Indo-Germanic   race,   with   their   vague  belief,    their   poetical 
reveries,  and  their  confused  intuitive  ideas  of  the  Infinite,  were 
less  absolute  in  their  principles  ; — accordingly,  they  left  to  their 
poets,  who  were  their  true  theologians,  the  task  of  unceasingl}- 
introducing  new  forms  into  their  religion.     Amongst  the  Jews 
death  would  have  been  the  chastisement  of  such  a  sacrilege, 
which  so  disfigured  the  great  idea  of  Jehovah.     In  effect,  God 
is  not  simply  the  faith  of  that  nation.    He  is  also  their  legislator, 
their  monarch,  their  living  law.      He  watches  over  all  their 
actions,  inspires  all  their  thoughts,  directs  them  himself  towards 
the  sacred  object  they  are  to  attain. 

We  must  not  wonder  at  the  illustrious  men  of  Judaism  a{> 
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pearing  such  strange  beings  to  several  modern  writers,  wlio 
judge  of  them  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  system,  by  which 
they  themselves  have  been  nourished  from  infancy.  But  we 
must  not  form  our  opinions  of  Samuel  or  Eli  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Lyceum  or  the  Academy.  He  who  wishes  to 
remain  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  will  never  understand 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Judaism.  Like  Voltaire,  he  will  dis- 
cover therein  an  assemblage  of  extraordinary  facts  and  inexpli- 
cable whimsicalities.  But  when  we  become  interpenetrated 
with  tlie  ideas  that  were  the  strength  and  the  very  life  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  we  find  its  history  resplendent  with  a  light 
capable  of  dissipating  all  prejudices.  If  the  grandeur  of  a  people 
may  be  judged  by  their  influence  over  the  world,  the  Jewish 
nation  will  appear  superior  to  all  others.  What  is  still  the  law 
of  the  civilized  universe  ?  Is  it  not  the  decalogue  proclaimed 
on  Sinai?  Is  it  not  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  of  Judea? 
Who  is  He  before  whom  the  most  enlightened  races  of  the 
world  now  bow, — is  it  Budha,  or  Lao-Tseu,  or  Confucius'?  No; 
it  is  the  Son  of  man,  born  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem.  I  admire 
the  power  of  Hellenic  genius,  but  it  is  not  from  Athens*  that 

*  Most  suggestive  in  this  argument  is  the  conversation  reported  to  have  taken 
place  at  Heine's  death-bed,  Feb.  1S56: — "  I  never,"  said  Heine,  "  was  baptized 
out  of  hatred  to  Judaism,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  I  never  ceased  to  be  a 
Jew.  As  for  my  atheistical  tenets,  they  were  of  little  account.  My  former 
friends,  the  Hegelears,  have  acted  like  simpletons.  Human  misery  is  too 
great !  We  must  have  a  faith  of  some  kind  ! "  "  Can  the  ancients  no  longer 
satisfy  us?"  "  I  have  not  turned  Nazarene,  but  ancient  Greece,  though  beauti- 
ful and  gay,  has  fewer  charms,  now  I  myself  am  neither.  I  was  living  in 
Passy,  when  I  was  attacked  by  this  terrible  malady.  Lying  in  my  bed,  a 
prey  to  every  conceivable  form  of  suffering,  I  heard  the  bloody  battle  of 
June  (1848),  as  it  raged  beneath  my  windows.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
thundering  in  my  very  ear.  I  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  watched 
while  the  grim  monster.  Death,  was  carrying  off  in  his  remorseless  grasp  the 
bravest  youth  of  Paris. 

"  In  svch  moments"  continued  Heine,  ^^  of  dotiht,  terror,  and  anguish,  Panthe- 
ism can  no  Imiger  satisfy  the  wants  of  man.  We  are  then  constrained  to  be- 
lieve IN  A  PERSONAL  GoDHEAD,  and  to  admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  foregoing^  is  the  best  answer  to  M.  Salvador's  theory  (see  ante,  p.  49), 
in  as  much  as  it  would  seem  to  confirm  his  hypothesis  that  Judaism  tends  in  a 
certain  degree  to  Pantheism.  In  fact  these  are  but  other  forms  oi  justification  by 
icorks,  apart  from  Faith.    So  long  as  the  Pharisee  did  the  works  prescribed  by 
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])elief  came  which  was  to  reo;enerate  the  world.  "  The  un- 
known  God"  was  not  announced  to  mankind  either  by  the  poets 
or  the  philosophers  of  Greece ;  but  by  a  barbarian,  a  maker  of 
tents,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, — in  a  word,  Paul ! 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  otherwise  than  ex- 
ceptional, since  their  vocation  was  so  likewise.  That  history, 
when  well  understood,  will  appear  the  most  dramatic  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  ancient  world.  The  chief  of  the  faithful,  Abraham, 
leaves  the  north  of  Armenia,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  heaven. 
He  becomes  in  Palestine  the  father  of  a  people  who  are  never 
to  perish.  He  and  his  sons  introduce,  moreover,  that  noble 
pastoral  life,  poetical  traditions  of  which  are  preserved  by  the 
Arab  of  our  days  in  the  deserts.  His  descendants  in  Egypt  ad- 
here still  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  for  they  keep  aloof  from 
the  fetishism  and  superstitions  of  the  Egyjitians.  Neverthe- 
less, overwhelmed  by  vexations  of  all  kinds,  and  treated  most 
liarshlv  and  pitilessly  by  the  subordinates  of  the  Pharaohs,  they 
take  Moses  for  their  chief,  and  he  summons  them  to  indepen- 
dence, and  promises  them  a  country.  Moses  is  truly  the  great- 
est personage  of  ancient  times,  and  it  was  only  the  Anti-Jewish 
prejudices  of  the  18th  century  that  prevented  the  sublimity  of 
his  character  from  being  appreciated.  It  was  his  fate  to  accom- 
plish a  work  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  history : — 
he  created  a  people.  He  formed  out  of  a  horde  of  base  slaves 
who  were  gathered  together  in  Egypt,  a  nation  whom  the  most 
powerful  empires  of  antiquity  could  not  uproot, — whom  Alex- 
ander could  not  destroy,  nor  the  Romans  annihilate, — and  who 


tlie  law  he  thought  himself  safe.  So  then  all  men  might  easily  partake  of  the 
promise  of  the  serpent,  for  all  had  an  easy  ready-made  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  viz., — obedience  to  the  law.  We  readily  concede  to  M.  Salvador  his 
theory  as  regards  the  followers  of  St.  Peter,  but  must  beg  to  refer  him  to  St. 
Paul,  and  must  request  him  to  instruct  us  where  Pantheism  is  to  be  deduced 
from  his  teachings,  and  in  what  part  of  the  Jewish  code  is  to  be  found  salvation 
hy  faith  alone.  M.  Salvador  forgets  that  the  sole  difference  between  Christians 
and  Jews  is,  that  the  Christians  believe  more  than  the  Jews.  That  the  Christ- 
ians affirm  their  faith  to  be  th&  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and  that  the  very 
term '/MZ/iZme?i«,' is  but  another  word  for  the  mathematical  axiom  that  "the 
greater  contains  the  less." — Trans. 
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survived  the  atrocious  persecutions  of  the  middle  ages.  If  all 
this  is  not  wonderful,  what,  we  may  ask,  is  worthy  of  admiration  ? 
Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  obstacles  against  Avhich  the  energetic 
legislator  had  to  struggle.  He  had  to  deal  with  sensual  and 
grovelling  men,  who  never  had  a  country,  and  whom  the  rude 
life  of  the  desert  terrified.  Issuing  from  an  abhoiTed  state  of 
slavery  and  obedience  they  yet  refused  to  submit  to  even  the 
wisest  subordination.  Moses  had  to  instil  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  ideas  into  the  minds  of  that  unintelligent  and  un- 
bridled multitude ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged,  either  by  their 
ingratitude  or  their  murmurs,  or  their  seditions,  or  their  regrets 
for  the  thoroughly  material  mode  of  living  in  Egypt.  His  dic- 
tatorship was,  it  is  true,  terrible  in  its  strict  justice,  but  it  was 
impartial.  All  those  who  yearned  to  return  to  slavery  and  the 
licentiousness  of  paganism,  all  those  who  disavowed  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  and  refused  to  advance  on  the  sorrowful  course  in 
which  Heaven  urged  them,  found  no  mercy  from  him ;  but  if 
we  judge  of  the  policy  of  ]\Ioses  by  those  acts  of  severity,  we 
shall  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  concerning  it. 

Although  a  rigorous  dictator,  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  to  render  those  principles  triumphant 
amidst  his  people  was  the  object  of  his  entire  life.  Brought  up 
in  a  country  where  the  fatal  system  of  castes  prevailed,  he  left 
no  means  untried  to  eradicate  it  from  amongst  the  sons  of 
Abraham.  After  the  conquest  of  Palestine  the  soil  belonged  to 
all  the  citizens,  and  was  divided  amongst  them  in  equal  por- 
tions. Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
large  properties  and  sacerdotal  tyranny.  Excluded  from  a 
share  of  the  land,  the  sons  of  Levi,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
priests  of  Egypt  and  India,  in  possession  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  soil,  were  in  reality  dependent  on  the  other  tribes.  Elec- 
tion was  the  source  of  all  power,  and  never  was  universal  suf- 
frage exercised  in  a  more  straightforward  manner.  When  it  is 
considered  that  such  a  government  was  instituted  fifteen  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  in  that  Asia  which  is  still  rooted  to  its 
slavery,  how  much  should  we  not  admire  the  man  who  effected 
so  wonderful  a  miracle  I    It  is  astonishing  that  absolutist  tlieo- 
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logians  should,  like  Bossnet,  discover  in  the  Old  Testament 
arguments  in  favour  of  despotic  power.  Never  was  there  a  con- 
stitution more  hostile  to  such  a  system  as  the  constitution  of  the 
people  of  God;  never  was  a  man  less  disposed  to  encourage  it, 
than  the  inspired  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  He  was  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  unlimited  democracy,  and  if  any  reproach  can 
be  brou<''ht  airainst  that  extraordinary  ijenius,  it  is,  that  he  did 
not  organize  a  sufficiently  strong  authority  to  alter  what  may 
be  called  cantonal  self-seeking  from  producing  public  injury. 
More  than  once,  in  fact,  the  selfishness  of  tlie  different  tribes 
made  them  foro-etful  of  the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  a  theologian,  Closes  is  not  less  superior  to  the  celebrated 
men  of  antiquity.  In  primitive  legislation,  the  notion  of  the 
Godhead, — that  basis  of  religious,  moral,  and  social  order — was 
singularly  imperfect.*  Sakia-lSIouni  reduces  the  idea  of  a  God 
to  such  a  state  of  abstraction  that  he  may  be  accused  of  atheism. 
Confucius  merits  the  same  reproaches.  Zoroaster  destroys 
divine  unity  by  cuhnitting  two  co-eternal  principles.  The  poly- 
theism of  Numa,  of  Solon,  and  Lycurgus  is  inconsistent  with 
the  sim])lest  deductions  of  reason.  The  pantheism  of  Menu, 
wdiich  defies  the  laws  of  nature,  does  not  present  less  difficulty. 
Amongst  all  the  persons  of  antiquity  who  gave  laws  to  nations, 
Moses  is  the  only  one  who  propagated  a  right  idea  of  the 
divinity.  He  proclaimed  Him  to  be  independent  of  the  world, 
of  W'hich  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  architect  and  the 
absolute  master.  It  is  he  who  reveals  to  men  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform ;  and  those  duties  are  contained  in  the  Deca- 
logue, which  to  this  day  contains  the  entire  moral  law. 

Moses  has,  I  believe,  been  reproached  with  not  having  given 
a  sufficient  sanction  to  his  doctrine.  It  is  strange,  some  people 
say,  that  he  nowhere  speaks  of  the  dogma  of  tlie  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  appears  to  me,  how-ever,  that  we  should  the  rather 
on  that  account  admire  his  wonderful  prudence.  In  such 
grossly  superstitious  times  what  good  could  be  produced  by  the 
belief  in  immortality?    Let  the  state  of  Brahma  society  give 

*  See  Creuzer — on  Symbols. 
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answer:  unreasonable  penitence,  suicides  for  religion's  sake,  and 
absurd  extravagances,  are  the  results,  amongst  the  Hindoos,  of  a 
conviction  for  Avhich  mankind  there  are  not  sufficiently  prepared. 
^Mien  Christ  came  upon  earth,  the  idea  of  eternal  life  was  likely 
to  fructify  and  inspire  the  heroic  virtues.  Humanity  had  shaken 
off  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  cradle,  and  gazed  on  a  more  ex- 
tended horizon.  Arrived  at  maturity,  it  looked  for  a  new 
doctrine,  one  that  should  urge  it  forward.  A  sword  is  not  placed 
in  a  child's  hand,  but  it  is  a  requisite  weapon  for  a  man  who  is 
defending  his  country. 

In  order  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  regai'ding  Moses  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fanaticism  and  grossness  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  bound  to  speak  a  language  which 
all  could  understand,  and  by  severe  chastisements  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who,  through  their  cowardice  and 
gelfishness,  compromised  the  existence  of  Hebrew  nationality. 

The  work  of  Moses  was  continued  by  men  who,  like  him, 
were  animated  with  a  lively  faith  in  God  and  liberty,  such  as 
Joshua,  Caleb,  Deborah  the  prophetess,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  Aod,* 
and  others,  who  energetically  resisted  the  idolatrous  tendencies 
and  sensual  inclinations  of  their  contemporaries. 

Samuel  is  incontestably  the  most  eminent  personage  of  that 
first  penod  of  Jewish  history.  The  philosophy  of  the  18th 
century  did  not  understand  his  character  any  better  than  that 
of  Moses.  The  learned  Yolney  drew  a  regular  caricature  of 
him  in  his  "History  of  Samuel,  the  inventorf  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  kings."  No  one  can  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of 
Samuel  without  takino;  into  due  account  his  horror  of  idolatry 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  democratic  sentiments.  He  nourished  a 
profound  hatred  for  that  paganism  which,  with  its  infamous  rites, 


*  The  Ehud  mentioned  in  Judges  iii. — Tram. 

t  Had  Volney  read  the  Bible  in  its  plain  text,  he  could  never  have  fallen  into 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  accusation  against  Samuel,  as  is  involved  in  the  title  of 
his  book.  How  any  one  can  read  1  Samuel  viii.  5 — 21,  and  thereafter  call  Samuel 
the  inventor  of  the  consecration  of  kingg,  is  passing  strange.  Nay,  Samuel  on 
his  death  had  to  pronounce  openly  against  divine  right,  for  he  anointed  David  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  of  Saul. —  Trans. 
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sullied  Western  Asia.  AVho  does  not  shudder  when  thinking  of 
the  poor  children  who  were  burned  upon  the  altars  of  Moloch,  and 
of  those  execrable  festivals  where  both  nature  and  reason  were 
outraged.  A  noble  mind  like  Samuel,  who  ever  kept  in  view  the 
sanctity  of  Jehovah,  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  denrada- 
tion  of  humanity.  At  that  distant  period  the  axe  cut  short  all 
questions; — Christ  had  not  yet  come  to  reveal  the  reign  of  peace 
and  toleration.  It  would  be,  therefore,  unjust  to  blame  Samuel 
for  not  entertaining  a  sentiment  unknown  to  all  antiquity,  and 
particularly  to  tlie  East.  History  tells  how  zealously  the 
Persians  threw  down  the  idols  of  Greece,  when  they  invaded  that 
country  jn  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

No  greater  impartiality  is  displayed  in  censui'ing  Samuel  for 
his  antipathy  to  the  monarchical  system  of  government, — an 
antipathy  derived  from  his  ardent  zeal  in  enforcing  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses.  In  that  royalty  which  the  Jews  demanded,  he 
saw  nothing  but  an  inevitable  cause  of  tyranny  and  of  revolt 
against  God,  and  events  realized  his  predictions. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  he  spoke  so  warmly  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
their  kings  on  the  Hebrews.  He  could  not  understand  why  his 
nation  should  desire  to  abandon  those  democratical  laws  which 
were  given  b}^  Jehovah  himself.  Some  writers  have  discovered 
a  cleverly  concealed  egotism  in  his  conduct,  but  there  is  no  his- 
torical basis  for  such  an  interpretation.  The  convictions  of 
Samuel  were  really  those  with  wliich  Moses  souo'ht  to  imbue  the 
Hebrews.  Why  attribute,  therefore,  to  the  prophet  those 
base  sentiments  which  characterize  the  scepticism  of  decaying 
epochs  ? 

After  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  the  physiognomy  of 
Jemsh  history  underwent  a  thorough  change.  The  kings,  as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  were  too  ill-disposed  for  Mosaical 
institutions,  for  those  institutions  were  republican,  and  royalty 
had  been  borrowed  fi'om  neighbouring  nations,  whose  social 
organization  was  quite  different  from  the  primitive  constitution 
of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  struggle  between 
the  kings  and  the  democrats  commenced  from  the  very  time 
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of  Saul,  the  first  sovereio;n.  The  former  wished  to  extend  their 
authority,  the  latter  to  preserve,  as  much  as  circumstances 
allowed,  the  proud  liberty  of  their  ancestors.  Royalty,  still 
feeble  under  Saul,  was  so  greatly  strengthened  by  the  energy 
and  ability  of  David,  that  Solomon  was  able  to  rule  at  Jeru- 
salem with  all  the  pomp  and  authority  of  Oriental  despots :  two 
kings  alone  had  governed  the  people  of  God,  and  thus  were 
Samuel's  prophecies  realized.  Solomon,  who  at  first  had  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  zealous  in  upholding  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  soon  adopted  the  superstitious  practices  of  neigh- 
bouring monarchs.  He  surrounded  himself  with  the  destructive 
pomp  and  voluptuousness  of  the  harem,  and  violated  those 
traditions  of  simplicity  and  wisdom  which  had  been  derived 
from  Moses.  Such  excesses  brought  on  the  catastrophe.  The 
nation,  accustomed  to  extensive  freedom,  could  not  tolerate  the 
absolute  power  of  the  successors  of  David.  Under  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  disowned  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  religious  and  political  unity  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  at  an  end.  That  severance,  which 
Samuel  himself  had  not  foretold,  compromised  the  great  desti- 
nies of  the  Hebrews.  The  first  results  of  royalty  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  excite  in  its  favour  the  enthusiasm  of  men  who 
were  still  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Moses. 

The  prophets,  as  representatives  of  that  spirit,  w^ere  bound, 
therefore,  to  declaim  with  zeal  against  the  fatal  tendencies 
of  the  kings  of  Juda  and  Samaria.  The  kings  of  the  latter 
not  having  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their  states,  were  from  the 
beginning  drawn  into  idolatry.  The  north  of  Palestine,  a 
prey  to  brutal  dynasties,  and  to  continual  revolution,  early 
lost  its  religious  traditions.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
kingdom  of  Juda,  which,  although  of  very  small  extent, 
contained  wuthin  it  the  future  destinies  of  the  world.  A 
people  cannot  be  aj^preciated  by  the  greatness  of  their  terri- 
tory. A  little  town  of  Western  Asia,  a  hamlet  of  Attica,  have 
given  to  the  universe  its  religion,  its  philosophy,  its  arts,  and 
its  literature, — whilst  immense  empires,  like  Babylon  and  Persia, 
which  were  founded  solely  on  physical  force,  have  left  no  trace 
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in  the  moral  history  of  humanity.     So  great  is  the  power  of 
mind ! 

The  ministry  of  the  prophets,  Avhich  so  singularly  contributed 
to  the  glory  of  the  Hebrews,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  our 
modern  theories.  The  prophets  were  imbvied,  as  it  were, 
with  the  powerful  spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  profound  horror 
for  foreign  ideas.  They  were  not  dazzled  by  the  majesty  of  the 
throne ;  they  constantly  reminded  the  princes  of  the  heroic  and 
simple  traditions  of  the  first  days  of  the  Jewish  republic.  They 
were  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  instruments  of  the  priest- 
hood. Their  independence  of  all  constituted  powers  is  every- 
where apparent.  In  perusing  their  writings,  one  sees  that  they 
considered  themselves  responsible  to  God  alone  and  their  con- 
science, and  that  they  as  unmercifully  denounced  the  errors  of 
the  priests  as  of  the  sovereigns.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  19th  century,  they  may  appear  intolerant;  but 
sufficient  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the  at  first  sight  singular 
detestation  they  entertained  of  everything  not  Jewish.  One 
is  tempted  to  take  the  part  of  kings,  who  sought  to  establish 
relations  with  adjacent  nations,  in  order  to  profit  by  their  in- 
telligence, their  arts,  and  their  civilization ;  but  the  prophets 
cared  very  little  for  what  w^e  call  social  progress.  They  had 
only  one  idea — an  all-absorbing,  energetic,  and  invincible  idea — 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Israel. 

Both  causes  appeared  to  them  inseparable,  and  they  were 
right.  If  they  held  in  little  estimation  human  policy  and  pru- 
dence— if  they  were  apparently  narrow-minded  and  ultra- 
patriotic,  they  had  a  juster  idea  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
nation  than  the  wise  men  who  were  so  favourable  to  an  alliance 
with  Egypt,  to  the  establishing  of  relations  with  Babylon,  and  to 
the  adopting  of  the  principles  of  the  Greeks.  They  knew  that 
if  Israel  were  invaded  by  the  worship  of  those  nations,  it  would 
not  give  laws  to  the  world,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  light  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  could  not  effect 
the  redemption  of  mankind.  Wonderful  were  they  in  their 
prophecies !  when  they  were  censured  for  bringing  on  the  holy 
city,  by  their  obstinacy,  the  anger  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
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when  Sion  was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  nations,  when  the 
nionarchs  of  Babylon  were  demolishing  its  walls,  and  when  the 
chariots  of  Egypt  were  rolling  over  its  shattered  ramparts,  those 
prophets  still  beheld  in  spirit  the  people  of  the  earth  flocking 
towards  Jerusalem,  dromedaries  and  camels  conveying  to  it 
the  presents  of  the  universe,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  de- 
positing their  diadems  at  its  feet.  JVot  being  politicians,  hut 
simply  men  of  faith,  they  knew  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
would  necessarily  triumph  over  paganism,  that  the  reign  of 
idols  could  not  be  everlasting,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
the  majesty  of  princes  could  not  eternally  u])hold  abominable 
and  senseless  religions.  With  all  the  force  of  their  soul  they 
believed  in  the  power  of  truth,  for  they  were  convinced  that 
it  was  immortal  and  divine.  How  striking  are  the  declarations 
of  a  shepherd  like  Amos,  of  an  exile  like  Jeremiah,  to  the 
nations,  in  the  midst  of  their  glory,  that  although  God  has 
given  them  for  a  time  the  empire  of  the  universe.  He  will  soon 
humble  them  to  the  dust,  and  that  their  prosperity,  founded 
as  it  was  on  impiety,  would  pass  like  the  flower  of  the  fields, 
whilst  the  acts  of  David  would  shine  with  an  immortal  lustre. 

The  divine  hymns  with  which  the  prospects  of  the  future 
inspired  the  prophets  can  scarcely  be  enumerated. 

"Rise  up  and  shine,  O  Jerusalem!" — "The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  hio-hway  for  our  God  I" — "  How  beauti- 
ful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace!" — "Who  is  he  that  cometh 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozra?" — "Raise  up 
your  eyes,  and  look  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  those  crowds  who 
come  and  assemble. — Sons  are  brought  to  thee  from  distant 
countries,  daughters  hasten  to  thy  bosom,  strangers  will  oflfer 
to  build  thy  walls,  kings  will  become  thy  servants.  Thy  gates 
will  be  opened  day  and  night  to  allow  the  heads  of  nations  and 
the  kings  to  enter  who  come  to  render  thee  homao-e. — The 
sons  of  those  who  have  humbled  thee  will  come  and  bow  before 
thee.  They  who  despise  thee  will  kiss  the  track  of  thy 
footsteps,    and   will    call   thee   the    city   of   God. — Holy    Sion 
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of  Israel,  tliou  shalt  sack  the  milk  of  nations,  thou  shalt  be 
suckled  at  the  breasts  of  kinfxs.  There  shall  be  no  more  talk 
of  iniquity  on  the  earth,  or  of  disasters  on  thy  frontiers.  Peace 
shall  reign  on  thy  walls,  glory  shall  be  seated  at  thy  gates. 
Thou  shalt  not  need  the  sun  to  illumine  thy  days,  nor  the 
moon  to  illumine  thy  nights.  Tiiy  sun  shall  never  set,  and 
thy  moon  know  no  decline,  for  Jehovah  will  be  thine  eternal 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  have  passed  away  for 
ever.  * 

The  contest  of  the  prophets  with  the  tendencies  of  royalty 
and  foreign  influences  was  as  courageous  as  it  was  leo;itimate. 
It  was  personified  in  Elijah  and  Jeremiah.  The  spirit  of  com- 
bating animated  the  former,  as  it  did  Moses  and  Samuel,  and 
he  feared  neither  princes  nor  priests  nor  peoples.  Should  all 
Israel  be  prostrate  before  idols,  he  alone  would  remain  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  Jehovah — to  the  cause  of  the  future.  Persecuted 
in  the  cities,  he  flees  to  the  fields.  He  will  go,  if  needful,  to 
the  depths  of  the  desert,  and  remain  there  half  famished,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  independence  of  thought.  He  is  as  rude 
as  he  is  sincere — no  oratorical  caution,  no  politic  reserve.  Je- 
hovah is  a  jealous  God;  and  his  servant  cannot  tolerate  any 
other  divinities,  or  the  abominations  of  their  worshippers.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  his  profession  of  faith.  So  profound,  so  ardent 
are  his  convictions,  that  his  whole  life  is  devoted  to  them.  He 
is,  as  it  were,  haunted  by  them,  and  understands  nothing  but 
the  mission  imposed  on  him  by  heaven. 

Jeremiah  is  not  less  nitrepid,  but  his  is  a  more  tender  and 
moi'e  sympathetic  soul,  and  is  more  akin  to  the  Gospel.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  prophets  approach  the  new  epoch,  their  spirit 
becomes  as  it  were  softened.  They  utter  not  the  same  warlike 
cries,  or  the  same  triumphal  chants.  They  already  speak  of  a 
man  of  sorrows  struck  down  for  the  sins  of  the  people; — conducted 
like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  he  murmurs  not.  Jeremiah  is  the 
expression  of  that  phase  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  His  lamen- 
tations are  in  keeping  with  the  immensity  of  his  country's  mis- 

*  Isaiah — {pmsim). 
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fortunes.  Seated  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Jerusalem  he  will, 
like  Christ,  shed  abundance  of  tears  at  the  crimes  of  the  unfaith- 
ful city.  But  those  new  sentiments  do  not  fortunately  diminish 
the  courage  of  Israel.  A  last  crisis  is  preparing,  one  more  for- 
midable than  all  the  others,  and  one,  too,  affording  it  a  new 
opportunity  of  revealing  its  heroism  and  its  invincible  faith  in 
the  future. 

Jerusalem  had  resisted  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon.     It 
was  now  necessary  to  preserve  it  free  from  the  influence  of 
Greek  genius.     There  was  no  longer  question  of  brutal  and  de- 
testable force.     Greece  had  seduced  every  nation  with  which  it 
had  been  brought  into  contact.    Scarcely  had  the  kings  of  Syria, 
the  heirs  of  Alexander,  become  masters  of  Jerusalem,  than  they 
spared  no  pains  to  induce  Judea  to  accept  Hellenic  civilization 
and  the  gods  of  Athens.     The  youth,  the  grandees  of  the  holy 
city,  and  the  priests  themselves,  were  unable  to  withdraw  from  the 
fascination  to  which  the  whole  universe  appeared  willing  to  submit. 
The  small  towns  of  Palestine,  and  a  few  obscure  provincial  in- 
habitants, alone  opposed  a  torrent  which  threatened  to  carry  all 
before  it.     The  Maccabees  appeared  as  the  magnanimous  types 
of  that  supreme  contest  in  which  Greece  was  conquered.     Je- 
hovah triumphed  again,  thanks  to  the  self-devotion  of  the  unlet- 
tered classes  to  whom  the  Athenian  rites  were  not  less  odious 
than  the  Babylonian.     They  who  resisted  the  powerful  sover- 
eigns of  Syria  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  prophets,  the  worthy 
continuators  of  Elisha,  Elias,  Samuel,  and  Moses.     They  pre- 
served the  nation  from  an  apostasy  which  would  have  prcA^ented 
it  realizing  its  great  destinies.    They  saved  the  dogma  of  Divine 
unity,  although  the  combat  was  an  unequal  one.     Whilst  they 
were  regarded  by  princes  who  understood  them  not,  as  barba- 
rians obstinately  defending  an   antiquated  creed,  they  were,  in 
reality,   the   men  of  the  future,   and    the  prophets  of  a  new 
world. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  termination  of 
the  mission  of  Judea.  When  the  plant  produces  its  flower  it 
languishes  and  soon  dies.  The  Jewish  people  were  destined  to 
prepare  for  the  Messiah,  to  give  him  to  the  world,  and  then 
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yield  the  place  to  younger  races  who  were  to  continue  their 
work.  That  illustrious  nation  which  had  had  in  its  time  so 
many  sublime  presentiments,  did  not,  unfortunately,  discover  in 
Christianity  the  development  of  those  religious  and  democratic 
ideas,  the  guardianship  of  which  had  been  intrusted  by  Moses 
to  his  countrymen. 

M.  Salvador  contends  that  the  Jews  acted  rightly  in  repelling 
the  evangelical  preaching.     In  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion, he  is  obliged  to  ideaHze  Judaism  and  to  lower  the  doctrines 
of  Christ.     Pie  forgets  that  the  religion  of  Moses  was  essentially 
national.     It  was  not  expansive  enougli  to  embrace  humanity 
in  general.     Its  development  was  prevented  even  by  its  very 
organization.     The  precincts  of  the  synagogue  were  too  narrow 
to  afford  an  asylum  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     The  king- 
dom of  God  necessarily  succeeded  that  of  David  and  Asa.     The 
hour  had  arrived  for  nations,  hitherto  separated  by  insurmoun- 
table barriers,   to  become  united  in   one  faith   and  one  love. 
Rome  had  by  the  sword  prepared  the  unity  of  the  world.    Greece 
had  iiiven  to  the  civilized  universe  a  new  literature  and  a  universal 
language.     Humanity  had  become  possessed  of  but  one  master, 
one  code,  one  civihzation.    God  was  needed,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Jerusalem  to  announce  his  mysterious  name.     The  sacred 
deposit  she  had  preserved  with  such  heroic  fidelity  was  to  be- 
come the  patrimony  of  the  world.     The  prophets  had  hailed  the 
dawn  of  that  glorious  day.     But  in   order  that  Judea  should 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  world,  an  aggrandizement  of  its  reli- 
«Tious  belief  was  requisite.     Its  code  of  morals,  based  on  the  most 
practical  equity,  was  wanting  in   the  ideal.     The  principle  of 
perfection  and  self-devotion  was  scarcely  indicated  in  the  laws  of 
Moses.     The  idea  of  immortality,  so  necessary  to  support  the 
martyr   amidst   his   torments,    and   the    Christian    amidst   tiie 
struggles  of  life,  was  not  even  glanced  at.     Politics,  although 
widely  democratic,  were  too  exclusively  national.     Slavery  pre- 
vailed as  much  amongst  the  Jews  as  amongst  the  other  races  of 
antiquity.     Accordingly,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  al- 
though infinitely  superior  to  all  those  which  divided  the  world, 
could  not  fail  to  give  way  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit.     M.  Sal- 
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vador  is  wrong  in  regretting  such  a  change.*  The  patriotism 
of  the  Jews,  truly  admirable  as  it  is,  has  often  filled  them  with 
fatal  delusions.  What  sincerely  liberal  mind  will  believe,  like 
the  author  of  the  "Institutions  of  Moses,"  that  the  Gospel  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  Christ's  views  with  regard  to 
morality  and  society  were  in  no  point  of  view  superior  to  those 
of  the  Hebrew  legislator? 

Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  on 
earth,  the  sectarian  spirit  had  greatly  disfigured  the  doctrine  of 
Moses.  Pharisaism,  imbued  with  oriental  ideas,  had  transformed 
it  into  a  formalism  as  odious  as  it  was  confined.  The  Sadducees, 
passionate  admirers  of  Grecian  ideas,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  philoso])hy  of  Epicurus,  had  introduced 
gross  materialism  into  the  synagogues.  The  Essenians  yielded 
themselves  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  oriental  mysticism. 
Amidst  all  that  anarchy,  the  elevated  spirit  of  primitive  Mosai- 
cism disappeared  in  favour  of  the  subtleties  met  with  in  the  Tal- 
mud. The  chief  men  of  Judea,  therefore,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  absorbed  by  ridiculous  trifles,  rejected  the  preaching 
of  Jesus,  who  desired  to  reinvigorate  the  ancient  traditions, 
to  enlarge  and  disengage  them  from  inadmissible  commen- 
taries. Before  his  time,  the  Pharisees  had  pretended  to  revive 
the  teaching  of  the  inspired  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  justice  com- 
pels us  to  achriit  that  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  faithful 
to  his  ideas.  They  were  sincere  patriots.  Their  zeal  for  the 
independence  of  Judea  amounted  to  a  passion.     It  may  be  even 

*  Even  as  he  is  wrong  in  hailing  (see  ante  pp.  49,  50,)  the  seeming  return  to  the 
pre-Chi-istian  materialism  of  salvation  by  works.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
world  is  getting  daily  more  careful  of  the  things  of  tliis  world,  and  of  doing 
God's  will  in  this  world  quite  independent  of  the  Christian  atonement.  But 
the  Christian  church,  not  the  Anglican,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Calvinistic,  or 
Independent  church,  but  the  Christian  church,  does  not  count  sucli  eye-worship 
true  Christianity.  She  leaves  the  punishment  of  the  individual  to  God,  but  she 
protests  loudly  against  being  identified  with  those  "  whose  god  is  their  belly," 
who  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  things  of  this  world,  yet  who  are  not  so 
wholly  given  up  to  their  self-indulgence,  but  what  at  the  first  dark  cloud  in  the 
future,  they  are  the  loudest  and  most  forward  in  manifesting  sincere  and  most 
abject  terror.  The  true  Christian  has  evidently  been  a  "  rara  avis  in  terris"  of 
M.  Salvador's  experiences. — Trans. 
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said  that  to  their  influence  is  due  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality  amongst  the  Jews,  when  dispersed  amidst 
persecuting  races.  Like  Closes  they  were  profoundly  attached 
to  democratical  institutions.  Tliey  had  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  against  the  Syrian  kings, 
but  when  the  heads  of  the  insurgents  became  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Asmonians,  those  Pharisees  became  also  their  warmest  ene- 
mies. Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  time  of  Herod  and  his 
sons.  It  would  be  incorrect,  tlierefore,  to  assert  that  that  sect 
acted  on  no  generous  principle.  Although  exceeding  the  gro- 
tesque formalism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  they  possessed 
quahties  wanting  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  Their  conservative 
zeal,  however,  blinded  them.  They  were  not  a  whit  more  zealous 
in  the  defence  of  the  Mosaic  traditions,  than  they  were  in  main- 
taining theological  puerilities,  borrowed  from  Eastern  schools. 
Every  one  knows  the  immense  influence  of  formalism  in  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  East,  pai-ticularly  in  India,  and  the  Phari- 
sees abandoned  themselves  up  to  it.  If  it  be  thought  that  the 
Gospel  draws  an  exaggerated  portrait  of  that  formalism,  a  per- 
usal of  the  Talmud,  written  by  the  Pharisees  themselves,  will 
remove  all  doubt,  for  the  extraordinary  details  therein  remind 
one  most  striMngly  of  the  monastic  legends.  It  is  saddening  to  find 
courageous  men  dying  as  cheerfully  for  the  defence  of  extrava- 
gant superstitions  as  for  the  unity  of  God  and  for  their  country. 
The  Jewish  history  of  later  times  is  full  of  names  of  their 
martyrs,  whose  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  by  the  Romans,  an 
example  which  the  Christians  of  ensuing  ages  imitated.  How 
many  misfortunes  would  have  been  spared  them  and  their  na- 
tion, had  they  understood  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Son  of 
man! 

Jesus  Christ,  in  denouncing  their  errors,  perpetually  endeav- 
ours to  lead  them  back  to  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  Mosaic 
ideas,  but  they  treated  him  as  a  blasphemer  when  he  spoke  dis- 
dainfully of  their  purifications,  their  penances,  their  amulets, 
the  instructions  of  their  sao;es  and  their  scholastic  discussions. 
(Zuingli  was  also  termed  a  blasphemer  in  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
when  he  preached  against  indulgences  and  the  adoration   of 
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saints.)  But  what  aj)peared  most  intolerable  to  the  Pharisees 
was  Christ's  declaration  that  the  day  had  come  for  admitting 
pagans  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  a  doctrine  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  treason  and  a  moral  cowardice.  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  repeat  that  Jewish  nationality  would  triumph  over 
paganism  by  the  sword,  and  that  the  Messiah  would  crush  all 
idols  under  the  feet  of  his  victorious  courser.  That  doctrine  is 
an  essentially  Semitic  one,*  and,  in  order  to  make  it  a  reality, 
the  Arabs,  after  they  became  Mahometans,  slaughtered  millions 
of  men.  The  idea  of  a  conquering  Messiah  was,  therefore,  the 
favourite  one  of  the  ferocious  sectaries  of  Pharisaism,  as  it  was 
later  the  fundamental  one  of  Islam.  Why  should  not  the  people 
of  God  do  what  the  idolatrous  Romans  had  so  successfully  at- 
tempted? Why  should  not  Jerusalem,  which  they  called  the 
centre  of  the  world,  become  the  universal  city,  to  which  nations 
should  crowd  to  adore  Jehovah?  Like  Christ,  they  believed 
that  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  arrived,  but  it  was 
by  the  sword  they  hoped  to  establish  it,  whilst  the  Saviour  de- 
sired to  effect  his  triumph  by  words.  They  quoted  in  their 
favour  the  example  of  ]Moses  and  his  terrible  dictatorship,  but 
took  not  into  account  the  progress  accomplished  during  fifteen 
centuries  hy  mankind,  who  were  prepared  to  understand  the  re- 
ligion of  the  spirit,  the  law  of  charity,  and  universal  brother 
hood. 

[It  is  astonishing  hoAv  little  consideration  is  paid  to  this  ele- 
ment of  progress  by  all  who  once  have  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
authority.  Hence  the  priesthood  as  a  body  are  the  strongest  of 
enlightened  conservatives,  (see  note  post,  p.  77,)  because  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  the  same  in  all  time.  True  I  but  what 
of  their  application  ?  The  real  quarrel  between  the  various  sects 
of  Protestantism  is,  that  a  portion  will  revert  to  the  political,  as 
well  as  religious  theories  of  Augustine,  another  to  St.  Jerome,  a 
tliird  to  Luther,  a  fourth  to  Calvin,  a  fifth  to  the  Muggletonians, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  the  founders  of  all  these  sects,  except,  per- 
haps, the  last  named,  were  severally  right,  according  to  the  times 
and  places  in   which   they  lived  and  worked.     The  austerity, 
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which  was  a  mild  form  of  martyrdom,  and  in  so  far  praiseworthy 
in  the  earher  ages  of  Christianity,  would  make  the  world  intol- 
erable in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  semi-papacy  of  Luther 
was  tolerable,  almost  justifiable,  in  a  country  liable  to  invasion 
by  Roman  Catholic  troops,  but  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
now,  and  most  unquestionably  the  Lutheranism  of  Prussia  and 
Sweden  is  not  the  Lutheranism  of  1542.  The  world  has  out- 
lived these  various  forms  of  applying  the  truths  common  to  all, 
and  is  now  busied  in  devising  means  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
enormous  strides  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  material 
prosperity.  And  it  will  succeed,  as  it  has  done  in  every  age. 
We  may  not  see  the  means,  but  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that, 
since  mankind  is  not  more  "deceitful  and  desperately  wicked" 
than  it  is  lazy  and,  therefore,  desperately  conserva- 
tive, this  busy  age  has  no  time  to  ponder  over  old  theories. 
The  world  may  have  been  happier  in  the  olden  days,  but  it 
was  a  happiness  whose  delight  was  in  sloth,  revelry,  and  mate- 
rial enjoyment.  In  the  present  day  men  work  each  for  his 
own  hand.  True !  But  they  advance  moral  and  material 
development,  and  is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire*? — 
Trans.l 

The  Pharisees,  so  often  reproached  for  it  by  Jesus,  did  not  see 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Whilst  believing  themselves  conserva- 
tives, thei/  were  in  reality  nothing  but  the  partisans  of  retrogres- 
sion. They  resembled  those  men  who,  since  1789,  struggle 
against  the  irresistible  advent  of  democracy.  If  those  men  ha^  e 
been  so  often  conquered,  it  is  because  they  represent  ideas  which 
have  accomplished  their  mission.  It  is  true  that  the  traditions 
of  chivalry  are  not  without  grandeur,  but  they  who  wish  to 
make  them  the  law  of  societ}'  are  only  dreamers.  Feudalism 
has  fulfilled  its  task.     So,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  exclusive 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  Semitic  tribes  have  iu  tlieir 
descendants  embraced  Christianity.  The  missionary  spirit  is  but  feeble  among 
tlie  haughty  and  cruel  descendants  of  Shem.  Let  us  hope  the  end  of  the  fierce 
Indian  revolt  will  be  the  enlarging  of  Japheth's  descendants  in  the  tents  of 
Shem. — Trans. 
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and  violent  patriotism  of  the  Pharisees  was  necessarily  to  disa])- 
pear  before  a  higher  and  a  purer  conception  of  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  all  that  was  sincere  in  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Pharisees.  They  were  in  a  position  in  whicli  thorough 
good  faith — that  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  which  is  a  jus- 
tification in  the  eyes  of  posterity — was  truly  impossible.  Who  can 
believe,  for  example,  that  there  is  in  our  age  a  sincere,  absolutely 
sincere  defender  of  Catholic  dogmas  or  aristocratic  institutions? 
Too  many  incidents  prove  that  God  has  condemned  the  past  I 
Those  who  essay  to  restore  it  do  so  only  with  a  secret  anxiety, 
with  ill-stifled  remorse,  and  through  considerations  of  personal 
interest  or  vanity,  which  prevent  them  from  seeing  that  sun  which 
dazzles  all  other  eyes.  That  comparison  shows  how  justly  the 
Pharisees  merited  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Master  was  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  their  childhood, 
to  their  natural  pride,  and  their  ambitious  aspirations.  Had 
they  loved  truth  above  all  things,  had  they  not  feared  humilia- 
tion, charity,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  more  than  death, 
would  they  not  have  acted  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  Nico- 
demus,  as  Paul,  and  as  Stephen?  Montesquieu,  Lafayette, 
Mirabeau,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Custine,  Lamartine,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  Byron,  all  born  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  might, 
like  so  many  others,  have  placed  their  talent  at  the  service  of 
prejudices  of  a  nature  to  flatter  their  pride.  How  easy  is  it  to 
be  voluntarily  blinded,  and  to  persuade  oneself  of  being  sincere 
in  resisting  the  march  of  humanity!  How  easy  to  say  "All 
progress  leads  to  confusion,  all  science  to  vain  reveries,  all  liberty 
to  disorder."  The  Pharisees  declared  that  seditious  Galileans, 
that  obscure  mountaineers,  and  ignorant  rustics,  were  very  pre- 
sumptuous indeed  in  claiming  to  impose  their  extravagant 
theories  on  the  learned  doctors  seated  in  the  chair  of  Moses. 
They  considered  it  mere  folly  to  regard  as  oracles  preachers 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  men  without  any  mission 
authorizing  them  to  interfere  in  religious  and  social  questions. 
They  added  that  all  means  might  be  lawfully  employed  to  get 
rid  of  such  people,  and  to  discredit  them,  no  matter  in  what  way. 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Scruples  were  unnecessary  in  dealing 
with  such  revolutionists!  Is  not  such  the  reasonijig,  at  all  times, 
of  those  pretended  conservatives,  who,  under  the  ])retext  of  pre- 
serving social  order,  in  reality  seek  only  to  defend  their  own 
privileges  and  egotism*?  That  class  of  men  is  eternal !  Will 
they  succeed  in  rendering  the  gospel  a  dead  letter?  No,  so 
long  as  they  do  not,  by  force  of  excommunication,  or  by  violence, 
prevent  the  people  reading  the  sacred  word,  there  will  always  be 
heard  some  independent  voice  stigmatizing  tliem  as  hypocrites — 
the  term  which  the  Incarnate  Truth  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to 
the  Pharisees. 

Amongst  those  hauglity  sectarians  there  were  some  who  did 
not  take  part  against  Jesus.  There  exist  at  all  times  men  of 
the  juste  milieu.  Such  was  Gamaliel,  a  personage  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  political  and  scientific  point  of  view.  He 
was  St.  Paul's  master,  and  exercised  real  influence  over  his  con- 
temporaries. Without  considering  Christ's  preaching  as  anything 
supernatural,  he  found  nothing  in  it  deserving  of  the  severity 
of  the  laws  and  the  anger  of  the  chief  of  the  synagogue.  After 
the  Saviour's  death,  he  demanded,  therefore,  complete  toleration 
for  the  new  religion,  relying  on  common  sense,  which  even  now 
is  capable  of  dissuading  well  meaning  minds  from  religious  per- 
secution. "  If  that  work,"  said  he  to  his  colleagues  of  the  San- 
hedrim, "be  the  work  of  men,  time  will  do  it  justice;  if  it  be 
supported  by  heaven,  you  will  in  vain  contend  against  it." 
What  reply  can  the  advocates  of  violence  in  the  repression  of 
religious  belief  give  to  such  an  argument?  A  sincere  faith  has 
not  recourse  to  the  secular  arm.  They  who  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  belong  to  the  true  religion,  should  say  to  them- 
selves that  God  will  not  abandon  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
They  will  not  endeavour  to  sustain  the  ark  with  their  feeble 
arms  when  they  see  it  tottering.  The  Pharisees,  whose  hearts 
were  not  more  upright  than  those  of  the  Romish  clergy,  were 
not  convinced  by  Gamaliel's  arguments.  They  durst  not,  it  is 
true,  contradict  him  openly,  but  they  nourished  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  extinguish   the  new  faith  in  the  blood  of  the 
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Christians.     The  death  of  Stephen  soon  sliowed  the  disposition 
in  its  true  liijht. 

The  Sadtkicees  were  not  more  favourable  to  the  jrospel. 
Without  being  so  popular  as  the  Pharisees,  that  sect  possessed 
great  influence  on  account  of  the  high  position  of  its  members. 
It  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  trial  of  Jesus,  because 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law,  belonged  to  it.  In  politics, 
the  Sadducees  were  neither  so  republican  nor  so  patriotic  as  the 
Pharisees.  They  leaned  towards  the  side  of  princes,  and  easily 
accommodated  themselves  to  events  once  accomplished.  They 
were  readily  resigned,  therefore,  to  foreign  domination.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  there  was  a  question  of  condemning  Christ, 
Caiaphas,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  laid  much  stress  on  the  umbrage 
his  doctrines  would  give  the  Romans.  In  religion,  they  attached 
no  value  to  Pharisaical  traditions,  pretending  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  pure  doctrines  of  Moses.  But  under  pretence  of 
making  no  additions  to  the  instructions  of  the  legislator,  they 
professed  a  gross  materialism,  but  little  diffenng  from  that  of 
the  Epicureans.  The  Saviour  did  not  spare  that  sect  any 
more  than  he  did  the  Phainsees.  The  parable  of  the  wicked 
rich  man  laid  bare  their  egotism  and  threatened  them  with  hell 
fire.  In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  Jesus  reproves  their  volup- 
tuousness and  delusive  joys.  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  I 
for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  I  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
full !  for  ye  shall  hunger !  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now  !  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep!"*  Those  men  of  pleasure,  troubled, 
at  first  in  their  effeminate  and  sensual  mode  of  life,  by  the 
austere  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  afterwards  by  the 
reproaches  of  Jesus,  became  more  embittered  than  even  the 
Pharisees  ajrainst  the  evangelical  cause.  Several  distinjjuished 
Pharisees  embraced  Christianity,  but  no  Sadducee  is  known  to 
have  done  so.  Their  scepticism  rendered  them  incapable  of 
raising  tliemselves  above  the  enjoyments  of  this  earth. 

The  Herodians,  whom  the  Gospel  reckons  also  amongst  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  were  less  a  religious  school  than  a  political 

*  Luke  vi.  24,  25. 
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party.  Herod  tlie  Great,  wlio  had  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Saviour  in  his  cradle,  when  he  founded  in  Judea  a  dynasty 
which  should  replace  the  Asmonean  princes,  the  successors  of 
the  heroic  Maccabees,  made  every  possible  effort  to  reconcile  the 
Jews  to  Greek  civilization.  Without  renewing  the  violence  of 
Antioclms,  king  of  Syria,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  habitu- 
ating his  subjects  to  Hellenic  usages.  All  did  not  oppose  him 
with  the  same  vigour.  The  Pharisees  and  that  portion  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed  were  alone  indisposed  to  make  any 
concession.  The  sons  of  Herod  inherited  his  poHcy.  Jesus 
Christ  passed  nearly  all  his  life  under  the  sceptre  of  one  of  those 
princes,  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  or  sovereign  of  Galilee.  This 
Herod  Antipas  had  all  the  defects  of  a  selfish  and  voluptuous 
pacha.  Although  he  venerated  John  the  Baptist,  and  willingly 
consulted  him,  he  sacrificed  him  to  the  wrath  of  a  vindictive 
woman.  The  preaching  of  Christ  singularly  disquieted  him. 
Nevertheless  he  durst  not  attempt  anything  against  him.  When 
Pilate  sent  Christ  to  him,  he  contented  himself  with  clothing 
him  with  a  white  robe  in  derision,  and  with  asking  him  to  work 
miracles. 

The  Herodians  showed  themselves  less  hostile  to  Jesus  than 
the  Pharisees.  The  kind  feelina;  of  the  Redeemer  for  foreign 
nations  was  conformable  to  their  cosmopolitan  ideas,  but  as  they 
feared  that  he  would  claim  the  inheritance  of  David,  his  an- 
cestor, they  had  no  sympathy  for  the  gospel. 

As  for  the  Essenians  or  Essians,  the  sacred  book  never  speaks 
of  them.  It  is  true  that  they  kept  completely  aloof  from 
society,  their  organization  being  one  of  monastic  communism, 
and  their  religious  system  a  mystic  formalism. 

How  happened  it  that  the  monastic  system,  one  so  foreign  to 
Mosaic  institutions,  took  root  amongst  the  Hebrews'?  The  ex- 
amination of  that  question  is  of  importance.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  first  development  of  that  system  coincided  with  the  in- 
troduction of  royalty,  and  with  the  organized  resistance  of 
Samuel  to  the  encroachment  of  the  monarchy.  The  upholders 
of  ancient  ideas  understood  at  that  time  the  necessity  of  becom- 
ing intimately  united,  and  they  formed,  accordingly,  a  species 
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of  corporation  wherein  their  republican  traditions  prevailed. 
The  influence  of  the  East  fertihzed  that  germ,  for  the  Jews,  at 
the  epoch  of  their  reHgious  decay,  were  greatly  under  that  in- 
fluence, particularly  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenians.  The 
latter,  however,  were  far  less  active  than  the  former,  appearing 
to  refrain  from  political  struggles,  the  only  struggles  capable  at 
that  time  of  exciting  any  enthusiasm. 

Several  modern  writers,  Venturini  *  and  Salvador,!  for  ex- 
ample, have  supposed  that  there  were  mysterious  relations  be- 
tween the  founder  of  Christianity  and  the  Essenian  lodges, — a 
theory  justly  combated  by  Iveinhard,|  for  no  real  fact  of  any 
value  serves  as  a  basis  for  such  a  supposition.  The  life  of 
Christ,  his  habits,  and  the  popular  character  of  his  teaching 
would  all  tend  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Moreover,  is  there 
any  religion  less  monkish  than  Christianity?  At  least  such 
Christianity  as  was  preached  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles?  A 
whole  series  of  internal  transformations  and  foreign  influence 
was  requisite  to  derive  from  the -Gospel  the  theories  of  Anthony, 
Pacomas,  Dominic,  Francois  d'Assise  and  Loyola.  That  the 
Christian  religion  was  in  the  course  of  ages  modified  by  the  ideas 
of  which  the  Essenians  were  the  representatives  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, cannot  be  possibly  contested.  But  that  is  the  only  admis- 
sion which  can  be  made.  M.  Salvador's  hypothesis  must  be  set 
down,  therefore,  as  a  very  arbitrary  one. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time  of  Jesus  commenc- 
ing his  public  ministry.  If  the  sects  of  that  epoch  be  considered 
in  a  political  light,  the  Pharisees  were  the  republicans,  the  Sad- 
ducees  monarchists, the  Essenians  communists,  and  the  Herodians 
allies  of  the  foreigner,  like  the  French  emigres  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  Pharisees 
personified  stoical  spiritualism,  the  Sadducees  epicurean  ma- 
terialism, the  Essenians  mysticism,  and  the  Herodians  religious 
scepticism.     To  some,  Christianity  was  odious,  because  hostile 


*  Venturini — "  History  of  the  great  people  of  Nazareth.' 
t  Salvador — "  Jesus  Christ  and  his  doctrine." 
X  Reinhard — "  Plan  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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to  theii\passions,  to  others,  because  it  condemned  their  dogmatic 
errors,  and  the  extravagant  nature  of  their  worship.  Every  dis- 
interested doctrine  snpported  by  common  sense  has  always  for 
adversaries  the  fanaticism  of  sectarians,  and  the  selfishness  of 
parties.  The  gospel  after  a  somewhat  sharp  contest  was 
definitively  repulsed  by  the  Jews.  Suspicion  was  cast  upon  it, 
by  appealing  to  conservative  ideas,  and  by  arousing  against  it 
the  nationality  and  the  fanaticism  of  tlie  multitude.  But  the 
prejudices  of  the  pagans  were  less  rooted  than  those  of  the 
Hebrews.  Athens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Pergamus,  Antioch, 
and  Rome,  the  queen  of  cities,  gave  a  reception  to  the  joyful 
news  of  the  redemption.  As  for  the  chosen  people,  they  were 
cruell}'  punished  for  resisting  Christ.  They  were  dispersed 
amongst  nations  without  being  cured  of  their  obstinacy  by  such 
a  terrible  catastrophe. 

After. the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  every  division  disappeared  from 
amonsst  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Pharisees,  who  had  organized 
its  resistance  to  the  Romans,  became  its  councillors  and  guides 
in  the  dispersion  amongst  the  Gentile  nations.  Their  invincible 
energy  was  not  lessened  by  the  immense  difficulties  of  their 
task.  They  presented  a  truly  wonderful  spectacle  to  the  world, 
— a  people  without  a  country,  preserving,  amidst  ages  of  perse- 
cution, their  religion  and  their  nationality. 

The  spirit  of  modern  times  has  become  more  dangerous  to 
Pharisaism  than  all  the  pitiless  cruelty  of  the  middle  ages. 
Whilst  Christian  proselytism  is  cai'rying  off  every  day  some  of  its 
followers,  rationalistic  ideas  are  diminishing  its  influence.  Some 
celebrated  Jews  have  solemnly  disowned  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Pharisees: — Spinosa  in  the  17th  century,  Mendelsohn  in  the 
18th,  and  Salvador  in  the  19th.  A  sceptical  expounder,  M. 
Munk,*  attacks  the  Pentateuch  itself,  thus  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
very  heart  of  Jewish  nationality.  Everything  induces  us,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  that  celebrated  people  will  soon  be  con- 
founded with  the  Christian  races.  At  the  same  time,  Ma- 
hometanism,  attacked  by  Western  civilization,  appears  destined 

*  See  Munk's  Palestine. 
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to  no  long  duration.  Of  the  three  great  rehgions  which  sprung 
from  the  Semitic  race,  there  is  only  one  which  has  preserved 
the  power  of  expansion  and  of  conquest.  The  reason  is  simple 
enough, — The  gospel  adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of  civilization,  to 
all  social  forms.  It  alone  suffices  for  the  aspirations  of  all  times, 
and,  to  make  use  of  the  expression  of  a  celebrated  thinker,  "  the 
conquest  of  the  world  is  reserved  for  it."  * 

Judaism  in  Switzerland  is  represented  by  a  certain  number  of 
followers  of  Mosaical  institutions,  but  they  form  almost  an  im- 
perceptible fraction  of  the  Helvetic  people.  Almost  all  the  Swiss 
are  Christians,  without,  as  every  one  knows,  belonging  to  the 
same  church.  The  more  active  and  more  intelligent  of  them 
belong  to  the  Reformed  church,  and  the  democratic  Reformed 
church. 

From  the  beginning,  the  idea  of  reform  which  every  well-dis- 
])Osed  mind  accepted  in  the  16th  centur}-,!  was  regarded  in  two 
different  points  of  view, — one  aristocratic,  the  other  democratic. 

The  aristocratic,  or  episcopal  form,  long  existed  amongst  the 
Christians  of  the  East,  without  having  anywhere  undergone  the 
profound  modification  imposed  by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Rus- 
sian Episcopacy,  in  obliging  it  to  recognize  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  Czar  in  place  of  the  patriarch  of  Moscow.  Peter  consti- 
tuted thus  what  the  Germans  call  a  Czar  papacy,  an  organiza- 
tion very  analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman  church, :f  and  which 
is  acknowledged  neither  by  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Roumans,§  nor 
the  Asiatic  Christians. 

In  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  the  Re- 
formation established  almost  everywhere  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  church,  in  the  place  of  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the 
papacy.     The  reformers  of  those  countries,  generally  favourable 

*  Jouffroy — 3Ielanges. 

t  Nisard's  "  Etude  sur  la  renaissance." 

X  The  sovereign  of  Rome  is  not  a  Czar- Pope,  Lut  a  Pope-Czar,  an  infinitely 
more  extraordinary  idea.  But  the  Christians  of  th.e  first  ages  would  not  have 
accepted  a  Czar-papacj^  any  more  than  it  would  a  Papal-Czarism. 

g  The  Roumans  are  the  descendants  of  the  Roman  citizens  settled  in  Mcesia. 
Macedonia,  and  Tin-ace,  now  the  Bulgarians  and  Roumelians  of  the  map  of 
modern  Turkey  in  Europe. — Trans. 
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to  the  feudal  principle,  preserved  as  much  as  they  could  in  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  the  elements  which  best  suited  aristo- 
cratic ideas.  The  French  and  Swiss  reformers  belonging  to 
countries  civilized  by  the  Latins,*  unhesitatingly  adopted  the 
democratic  form,  which  was  represented  by  Lefevre  D'Etaples, 
Calvin,  Farel,  Viret,  Theodore  de  Beza,  Bullinger,  iEcolam- 
padius,  and  Haller,  as  the  organization  of  the  primitive  church 
itself,  a  position  which,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  cannot  be 
contested.f  Geneva,  as  fashioned  by  Calvin  with  unequalled 
rigour,  became  the  model  church  of  that  school :  the  type  of 
Presbyterian  Christianity.  Knox,  a  friend  and  discij)le  of  Cal- 
vin, secured  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  system  in  Scotland.* 
It  triumphed  also  in  Holland,  The  Puritans  of  England  im- 
ported it  into  the  United  States. §  Amongst  the  nations,  there- 
fore, which,  since  the  IGth  century,  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Eorae,  it  has  on  its  side  the  most  active  churches,  and  those,  too, 
the  most  disposed  to  propagandism.||     The  people  who  adopted 


*  Zuingli  himself  was  a  son  of  that  great  race. 

t  See  P.  Leroux, — Du  Christianisme  et  de  son  origine  democratlque,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Apostolic  fathers. 

I  See  Mignet's  Marie  Stuart. 
§  See  Laboulaye's  Etats-Unis. 

II  And  it  may  be  added,  it  had  the  assistance  of  tlie  vast  commercial  activity  of 
these,  then  relatively  the  most  commercial  nations  in  the  world.  The  connection 
of  religion  and  commerce,  their  reaction  on  each  other,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  both,  is  a  subject  but  little  broached  by  those  speculative  minds,  which,  like 
the  Alpine  peaks,  are  the, first  to  catch  the  light  of  the  coming  day.  The 
democratic  element  in  Christianity  is  the  Independent  church ;  in  commerce,  it 
is  Free  trade ;  and  in  the  social  system,  which  is  formed  by  religion  and  by 
commercial  industry,  it  is  represented  by  the  middle  class,  from  the  wealthy 
manufacturer  down  to  the  educated  tradesman.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
either  democracy  or  republicanism  means  moh-law.  The  mob  are  the  best,  because 
tlie  blindest,  of  Conservatives.  There  is  more  republicanism  in  England  under 
a  constitutional  monarchy  than  in  the  United  States.  There  is  more  democracy 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  because  the  educated  class,  or  rather 
what  corresponds  to  the  educated  class  here,  is  in  New  England  co-extensive 
with  the  adult  male  population.  But  that  standard  of  education  is  in  New 
England  far  more  equally  applicable  to  all  than  in  England.  There  is  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity,  whose  average  is  perhaps  higher  than  in  England ;  but  has 
neither  the  picturesqueness  of  English  society,  nor  has  the  ceitain  land-marks, 
which  are  the  turning  points  of  the  English  social  system.     A  Webster  and  a 
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it  hold  in  abhorrence  absolute  power  in  the  political  order  of 
tilings,  whilst  the  nations  subjected  to  the  papacy  always  revert 
to  that  system  after  efforts  more  or  less  continuous  to  the  con- 
trary. Two  celebrated  republics,  one  distinguished  by  the  im- 
mensity of  its  territory,  and  the  wonderful  I'apidity  of  its  de- 
velopment, the  other  by  its  heroic  traditions, — the  United  States 
and  Switzerland, — are  indebted  for  their  stabilitv  to  their  religi- 
ous  system,  which  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  republican 
institutions.*  An  ultramontane  republic  will  always  present  a 
disgusting  spectacle  to  the  world,  like  that  of  the  so-called  de- 
mocracies in  Spanish  America. 

Whatever  the  differences  in  the  organization  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  all  agree  with  us  of  the  Oriental  church  in  repel- 
ling papal  despotism.  On  that  ground  they  represent  in  the  West 
the  liberty  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  merit  all  our  sympathy; 
and  they  should  act  in  concert  with  us  against  the  enemy 
of  the  gospel,  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  redounds 
to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Reformers  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  centuries — Wickliffe,  Huss,  Lefevre,  Zuingli,  Luther,  and 
Calvin  —  that  they  proclaimed  in  England,  Bohemia,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,!  that  the  Christian  is  subordinate 
to  no  man.  I  am  aware  that  they  are  reproached  with  having 
introduced  infinite  diversity  in  religious  belief,  but  such  a 
diversity  existed  amongst  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 
It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  human  liberty, — so  necessary, 
indeed,  that  it  is  found  often  enough  even  amongst  the  parti- 
sans of  Ronie,+  as  shown  by  M.  De  Pressense;   some  acknow- 


Clay  are  simply  these  New  England  ideas  carried  out  to  tlieir  Highest  develop- 
ment in  the  individual.  'J'liese  men  wield  for  America  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 
Tiiey  are  the  Saguenay-Eternity-Koek,  the  Fall  of  Niagara,  the  Missouri,  the 
Lake  Superior  of  their  country,  exceptional  in  their  giant  dimensions. — Trans. 

*  See  Note  preceding.  Of  course  the  reader  does  not  require  to  be  reminded 
in  reading  the  foregoing,  that  in  America  tiiere  is  absolutely  no  State  church  in 
any  of  the  States. —  Trans. 

f  Why  not  include  Knox,  who  preached  that  doctrine  amid  the  most  turbulent 
society  then,  or  perhaps  ever,  (save  1793)  existent  in  Europe? — Trans. 

\  See  De  Prcssenses  Dil  CathoUcisme  en  France,  Divisions  in  the  bosom  of 
Catholicism. 
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lecUnncy  the  Pope's  infallibility,  others  declaring  that  dogma  to 
be  a  dangerous  absurdity.*  When  the  Almighty  introduced 
liberty  into  this  world,  he  foresaw,  withoitt  doubt,  that  all  hu- 
man actions  would  not  be  conformable  to  eternal  morality.  The 
arguments  directed  against  free  examination  would  all,  ivithout 
exception,  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  creation  would  have 
been  more  perfect  if  men  were  attracted  towards  good  by  an  in- 
ternal irresistible  force.  The  pretended  theologians,  and  de- 
clamatory journalists  of  the  Roman  church  have  not  thought  of 
that,  otherwise  they  would  have  had  the  prudence  to  spare  us 
their  everlasting  denunciations  of  "  the  frightful  anarchical  and 
anti-social  consequences"  of  liberty  of  discussion.f 

Although  all  the  reformers  accepted  the  princi])le  of  free 
examination,  all  did  not,  unfortunately,  understand  its  practical 
results.  The  Protestants  of  the  16th  century,  bred  up  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  Romish  church,  found  much  difficulty  in 
emanciiiatino;  themselves  from  the  influence  of  their  education. 

Zuiugli,  that  thorough  representative  of  the  Helvetic  spirit^ 
(which  cannot  find  an  exponent  in  Frenchmen  such  as  were 
Calvin  or  Farel,)  displayed  with  reference  to  this  great  question 
his  ordinary  decision  and  admirable  superiority  of  intellect. 
"  It  is  folly,"  said  that  worthy  son  of  free  Helvetia,  "  it  is  folly 
and  the  height  of  impiety  to  place  the  opinions  of  men  and  the 
decrees  of  councils  on  a  par  with  the  Word  of  God.  No  one 
should  be  excommunicated  unless  he  give  public  scandal  by  his 

*  Almost  all  the  French  repel  the  dogma,  from  St.  Louis  up  to  the  time  in 
which  the  French  church  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Jesuitism,  after  the  death 
(23 1  June  1848)  of  M.  Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris.  With  that  intrepid  prelate, 
the  church*  of  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Bossuet,  and  Frayssinous,  descended  into 
the  tomb.  Its  last  representatives  are  forced  to  abjure  it  like  Archbishop 
Sibonr.i  or  are  mercilessly  persecuted  like  M.  Aloury,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  who 
has  been  compelled  to  quit  bis  Episcopal  seat.     (See  Siecle,  April  1856). 

f  M.  Nicholas,  formerly  njuge  du,  paix,  may  be  named  as  one  of  these  war- 
like declaimers. 

iPerliaps,  had  the  whole  truth  been  told,  Verger  might  liave  been  found  to  be  an  avenger 
of  that  church  on  the  Jesuits !  Had  Monseigneur  Sibour  been  assassinated  in  the  r2th 
centur)',  he  would  have  been  canonized  like  his  prototype.  A'  Beckett!  But  good  Catholics 
like  Verger,  could  not  swallow  the  last  Jesuitical  pill  of  the  Immaculatk  Conckp- 
TioN  ! — Trans. 
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crimes.  Such  as  do  not  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  do  not 
abandon  them,  should  be  left  to  the  free  judgment  of  God,  and 
no  violence  should  be  exercised  towards  them,  unless  by  their 
seditious  and  rebel  conduct  they  compel  the  magistrates  to  use 
it  for  the  sake  of  public  order."* 

The  church  of  Berne  gave  an  admirable  reply  to  the  clergy 
of  Geneva,  who  consulted  it  with  reference  to  Bolsec,  who  had 
attacked  the  intolerable  doctrine  of  Augustine,  Prosper,  Gerson, 
and  Calvin,  regarding  predestination. 

"  Our  firm  opinion,"  said  the  Bernese,  "  is,  that  travelling 
theologians  can  scarcely  be  treated  with  too  much  severity,  lest 
whilst  ])reserving  the  purity  of  dogma  we  disobey  the  rule  of 
Christ  Jesus,  Fraternal  Charity.  Jesus  loves  truth,  but 
he  equally  loves  those  who  involuntarily  wander  in  the  pathway 
of  error,  and  gently  recalls  them  to  the  sheepfold.  .  .  .  We 
beseech  you  to  reflect  that  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  error, 
and  that  it  is  more  generous  and  easier  to  bring  back  erring 
men  by  mildness  than  by  severity."  f 

That  truly  evangelical  docti'ine  did  not  prevent  the  church 
of  Geneva  from  entering  on  a  fatal  and  shameful  course.  In- 
spired by  the  rigorous  genius  of  Calvin,  who  was  long  a  citizen 
of  a  despotic  country,  it  became  remarked  amongst  all  the  Pro- 
testant communities  for  its  inexcusable  intolerance.  The  in- 
tractable theoloiiian  who  governed  it,  would  not  allow  of  the 
slightest  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  city  where,  amongst  the  exiles, 
there  were  often  found  strangers  hostile  to  his  theories  respecting 
predestination,  and  several  other  questions.  "  Two  grand  dog- 
matic questions,"  says  a  learned  Genevese  theologian,  "were 
simultaneously  manifested  in  the  reformed  countries.  France 
and  Germany  adopted  the  theology  of  St.  Augustine, — the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  and  absolute^  predestination  formed  the 
fundamental  belief  of  the  northern  churches.  On  the  other 
side,  the  reformed  of  Spain  and  Italy  considered  Jesus  Christ 

*  Zuingli's  Works— vol.  i.  pp.  352,  432,  435,— vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
t    That  letter  bears  date  1551.     Why  did  not  the  Bernese  recollect  these 
beautiful  maxims,  before  signing  the  death  warrant  of  Gentilis? 
i  Without  the  condition  of  tlie  performance  of  good  works. 
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as  inferior  to  God,  and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  free  will  and 
conditional  predestination.*  Both  sealed  their  belief  by  much 
suffering.  They  lived  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  so  long  as  they 
laboured  in  different  countries,  but  their  dissensions  broke  out 
the  moment  they  found  themselves  on  the  same  soil ;  and  the 
laws  promulgated  against  heretics  could  alone  impose'  silence 
on  the  Southerns,  as  well  as  on  the  French  theologians  who 
shared  their  opinions."  t 

The  first  controversy  which  agitated  Geneva  took  place 
between  Calvin  and  Sebastian  Cliatillon.  X  The  latter,  who 
was  born  in  France,  denied  that  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  was 
an  inspired  work,  and  consequently  Calvin  and  his  colleagues 
removed  him  from  his  pastoral  functions.  Cliatillon,  offended, 
abruptly  interrupted  Calvin  one  day  as  he  was  preaching  to  his~ 
couiireo-ation  on  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Let  us  ministers  of 
God  show  in  all  things  tolerance  and  charity."  "Ah!"  cried 
out  Chatillon,  "  what  a  difference  between  St.  Paul  and  us  I 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  we  cast  into  irons  those  who  have 
offended  us !  He  had  the  power  of  God,  while  we  prefer  that 
of  authority.  He  suffered  in  his  own  person,  and  we  torment 
the  innocent."  §  Chatillon  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Basle,  where, 
after  the  death  of  Servetus,  he  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
most  warmlv  denounced  the  human  sacrifices  which,  after  the 
example  of  Rome,  the  church  of  the  Reformation  made  from 
time  to  time.  Calvin  replied  by  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  entitled 
"The  Six  Calumnies  of  a  certain  Scoundrel."  "In  that  lament- 
able work,"  observes  a  distinguished  Protestant  historian,  "  the 
theologian  no  longer  displays  the  distinct  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  He  blames  his  antagonist  for  actions  which  are  the 
most  honourable  of  his  life."|l     The  clergy  of  Basle  were  far 


*  Tlie  reformed  of  the  Latin  race,  it  will  be  seen,  approached  much  nearer 
thai!  the  others  to  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  church  with  regard  to  predestina- 
tion. 

I  Gaberel — "  History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva," 
\  Who  called  himself  Castellio. 

^  See  Calvin's  letter  to  Farel,  30th  May,  1544. 

II  Gaberel — "  History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,"  vol.  ii. 
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from  approvincr  of  such  excesses.  Sulzer  did  not  hesitate  telling 
Calvin,  that  "far  from  seeking  to  ruin  your  ministry,  our  Cha- 
tillon  is  a  man  of  peace  and  charity  in  all  his  actions." 

The  trial  of  Bolsec  showed,  even  more  clearly  than  the  case  of 
Chatillon,  what  embarrassment  was  preparing  for  them,  through 
sacrificing  to  a  tyrannical  policy  the  sacred  principle  of  free  ex- 
amination. Bolsec,  member  of  one  of  the  French  religious  orders 
wdio  was  persecuted  b}'  the  Inquisition  at  Paris,  took  refuge  in 
Geneva  in  1551,  after  seeking  an  asylum  in  Ferrara.  There, 
whilst  practising  as  a  doctor,  he  attacked  Calvin's  theories  regard- 
ing free  will  and  predestination — the  weak  side  of  the  theological 
system  of  the  celebrated  reformer.  As  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Calvin  to  answer  the  objections  of  his  adversaries, 
he  became  violent  whenever  the  question  was  agitated.  One 
day  that  a  pastor,  named  Saint  Andre,  had  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion to  his  congregation,  at  the  auditory,  the  following  pas- 
sage of  St.  John  : — "  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  word,"  * 
Farel,  who  had  adopted  without  restriction  the  ideas  of  Augus- 
tine and  Calvin,  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  He  declared 
that  "  God  made  the  choice  of  his  elect  fi'om  all  eternity,  with- 
out the  qualities  and  actions  of  men  availing  anything  in  his 
judgments." 

Bolsec  replied  with  remarkable  vigour  and  good  sense  to  this 
profession  o^  fatalism.  "It  is  absurd,"  said  he,  "and  false  to 
declare  that  there  is  any  other  election  than  that  which  is  de- 
termined l)y  the  presence  or  absence  of  faith  in  a  man  :  and 
those  who  attribute  to  God  an  eternal  will,  ordaining  the 
death  of  some  and  the  life  of  others,  make  him  a  tyrant,  like  to 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  whose  law  w^as — 

'  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo;  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas.' 

That  is  a  heretical  and  inexpressibly  scandalous  doctrine.  To 
uphold  it,  recourse  has  been  had  to  false  translations  of  the 
Bible.     Thus,  when  St.  Paul  says  of  Phai'aoh,  that  God  had 

*  John  viii.  47. 
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raised  him  up  to  sliow  his  virtue  in  him,  an  addition  was  un 
justifiably  made  of  the  word  eternalli/" 

The  reply  of  Calvin,  who  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the 
discussion,  was  on  a  par  w'ith  the  force  of  the  attack.  He 
insisted  on  the  respect  due  to  tradition,  as  if  the  traditions  of 
Rome  had  aught  to  do  witli  the  question,  as  if  the  authority  of 
St.  Auausitine  and  his  disciples  irere  not  purely  human.  He 
was  better  inspired  when  he  turned  to  the  Bible,  although  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  fathers,  in 
whose  language  the  Apostles  wrote,  do  not  admit  of  any  inter- 
pretation favourable  to  fatalism.  But  the  Bishop  of  Hippo* 
was  at  that  time  considered  infallible  in  Geneva.  Accordingly 
"the  assembly  was  quite  satisfied  and  much  edified  by  the 
doctrine  which  he  (Calvin)  established  regarding  election  and 
reprobation." 

The  matter,  however,  did  not  end  there.  Bolsec,  persisting 
in  his  opinion,  was  interrogated  by  "  the  venerable  company  of 
Pastors."  We  shall  give  the  greater  portion  of  the  curious 
interrogatory,  as  nothing  can  more  aptly  show  how  difficult 
it  was  for  the  reformers,  who  have  been  so  often  charged  with 
being  revolutionists,  to  free  themselves  from  the  Augustinian 
doctrine,  so  frequently  recommended  by  the  Romish  church. 
In  Bolsec's  arguments,  on  the  other  side,  may  be  seen  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thoroughly  sincere  explanation  of  the  Scriptures 
— satisfactory  alike  to  the  Christian  and  the  philosopher. 

Tlie  Pastors. — "Are  not  all  the  children  of  Adam  so  cor- 
rupted that  no  one  can  wish  to  do  good,  unless  attracted  to  it 
by  God?" 

Bolsec. — "  Yes,  such  is  the  case." 

Tlie  Pastors. — "  Is  not  the  grace  of  being  attracted  towards 
God  one  particular  to  some  persons,  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
whom  God  has  adopted  from  the  creation  of  the  world?" 

Bolsec. — "  The  word  attracted  is  an  equivocal  one ;  there  is  a 

*  Or  Hippo  Regius,  near  Tunis  in  Africa,  of  which  St.  Augustine  was  ap- 
pointed bishop.  This  St.  Augustine  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  intro- 
ducer of  Christianity  into  Great  Britain,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later. —  Trans. 

ir.  F 
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violent  attraction  lohich,  I  camiot  admit,  there  is  also  a  mild  and 
paternal  one,  which  God  employs  towards  reasonable  creatures, 
and  which  in  general  he  communicates  to  all,  abandoning  none, 
except  those  who  despise  it,  and  rebel  against  it; — for  after 
having  resisted  the  grace  and  the  sweet  admonitions  of  God 
at  various  times,  tliey  are  then  abandoned,  but  that  does 
not  take  place  in  the  beginning,  or  by  an  express  decree  of 
God." 

The  Pastora. — "  Has  not  God,  before  foreseeing  the  differ- 
ence between  one  and  the  other,  elected  some  and  rejected 
others  r' 

Bolsec. — It  cannot  be  said  that  God  had  a  foreknoioledge  of 
one  thing,  before  having  it  of  another:  for  in  God  there  is  no 
past  and  no  future,  all  things  being  equally  present  to  him.* 
Accordingly,  I  say  that  he  sees  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  difference  between  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful,  between 
the  election  of  some  and  the  reprobation  of  others." 

The  Pastors. — "  Was  not  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  de- 
])rived  in  such  a  manner  of  free  will  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  evil,  until  he  was  regenerated  by  God?" 

Bolsec. — ""  Man,  after  his  fall,  was  not  deprived  to  that  extent 
of  free  will,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  a  brute  beast, 
absolutely  deprived  of  reason ; — but  his  liberty  remained  cor- 
rupted, so  that  often,  almost  always,  he  judged  good  to  be  evil, 
and  evil  good;   that  is  the  reason  he  always  required  divine 


*  All  this  semi-blasphemous  dogmatism  as  to  predestination,  arises  from  tlie 
impossibility  of  man  understanding  the  phrase  "  from  all  eternit}'."  Etei-nity 
implies  Omnipresence,  and  the  annihilation  of  Time  by  infinity  of  extension. 
If  any  one  want  to  understand  the  phrase,  infinity  of  extension,  whether  appli- 
cable to  Time  or  aught  else,  let  him  hang  up  two  mirrors,  of  equal  size,  precisely 
in  parallel  planes,  and  suspend  an  orange  between  them.  Tliere  will  be  images  of 
the  orange  there  to  all  eternity,  yet  all  unreal  and  non-existent,  beyond  the  limited 
power  of  the  eye.  So  of  the  mind;  it  comprehends  the  idea  of  Time,  and  can 
look  a  little  bit  forward,  and  a  little  bit  backward.  Scrape  oif  the  silvering,  let 
in  the  light  from  the  other  world,  and  Time  and  the  reflections  of  the  orange  are 
alike  annihilated.  The  place  thereof  knoweth  them  no  more.  Infinity,  there- 
fore, is  not  of  this  world,  and  why  seek  to  fathom,  why  dogmatise  on  what  God 
has  not  given  us  to  know? — Tram. 
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grace,  in  order  to  understand  the  law  of  God  and  to  follow  it ; 
and  has  needed  a  particular  grace,  a  species  of  attraction  to 
Lelieve  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Bolsec  was  not  satisfied  with  having  victoriously  refuted  the 
sophisms  of  the  Pastors.  He  attacked  Calvin  himself,  and 
showed  with  admirable  logic  and  good  sense  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  that  Augustinian  system  of  theology  which  Geneva 
was  imprudent  enough  to  accept. 

"  You  make  God  the  author  of  sin,"  said  he  to  Calvin,  "  for 
you  say  so  in  your  '  Institution  '  in  the  following  words  :  '  God 
foresaw  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in  that  fall  the  ruin  of  all  his 
posterity,  but  he  loished  it,  he  ordained  it,  and  determined  on 
it  in  his  august  council.'  God  loished  the  Israelites  to  adore 
the  golden  calf,  and  men  to  be  guilty  of  the  sins  they  commit 
every  day !  God  being  one  and  immutable,  how  can  he  be  in 
accord  with  himself,  since  there  are  in  him  two  contrary  things 
— to  wish  and  not  to  wish,  to  ordain  and  forbid,  the  same  thing"? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  will  of  God  be  the  substance  of  God 
himself,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  sins  which  men  commit:  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil." 

No  reply  could,  in  fact,  be  given  to  such  arguments.  Calvin 
could  only  fall  back  on  scholastic  distinctions,  unworthy  of  his 
great  mind,  and  borrowed  from  the  sophistries  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  Calvin  is  clear,  energetic,  and  eloquent  when  attacking 
Romish  superstitions,  but  whenever  upholding  the  strange  sys- 
tem of  Augustine,  he  is  lost  in  inextricable  subtleties,  as  may 
be  seen  by  this  passage  in  his  reply  to  Bolsec : — "  I  certainly 
have  said  that  the  will  of  God,  as  the  supreme  cause,  is  the 
necessity  of  all  things,  but  I  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  God 
does  whatever  he  does  so  equitably,  that  the  wicked  are  forced 
to  glorify  him.' 

No  one,  whatever  his  scale  of  intelligence,  will  ever  be  able 
to  understand,  that  any  man,  whose  damnation  has  been  decreed 
and  wished  for  from  all  eternity,  will  consider  such  a  decree  as 
equitable.  How  can  any  one  glorify  a  God  who  formed  his 
creatures  only  for  eternal  punishment  ?  How  extraordinary  is 
such  a  notion  of  God — the  God  of  the  Gospel !     But  theolo- 
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Clans  are  never  at  a  loss.     Let  us  listen  to  Bossuet  commentliii^ 
on  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  Christian  liberty: — 

"  The  prince,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  minister  of  God :  it  is  not 
in  vain  he  carries  the  sword.  Whoever  acts  ill  should  fear  him 
us  the  avenger  of  his  crime.*  He  is  the  protector  of  public 
peace,  which  is  supported  by  religion,  and  he  must  uphold  the 
throne,  of  which  religion  is  the  foundation.  Those  who  object 
to  rigour  on  the  part  of  the  prince  in  matters  of  religion,  because 
religion  is  free,  are  impious  in  their  error,  otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tolerate  in  all  subjects,  and  in  all  states,  idolatry, 
^lahometanism,  Judaism,  every  false  religion,  blasphemy,  and 
atheism  itself,  and  the  greatest  crimes  Avould  meet  with  the 
greatest  impunity."  f 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Melancthon  wrote  as  follows  a  few 
moments  before  his  death  :  "  Thou  shalt  o;o  into  lio;ht.     . 
Thou  shalt  be  delivered  from  all  thy  troubles,  and/Vom  the  rage 
of  theologians.''' 

That  rage  appears  never  ending.  It  breaks  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Catholic  Italians,!  Germans, §  &c.,  as  in  the  works 
of  Augustine.  [| 

Calvin  was  too  good  a  disciple  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  Regius 
to  let  Bolsec  uphold  in  peace,  within  the  walls  of  Geneva,  the 
rights  of  human  liberty ;  but  as  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  some 
difficulty  in  violating  the  most  sacred  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  they  consulted  the  churches  of  Berne,  Basle,  and 
Zurich.  Tlie  reply  of  Berne,  already  given,  was  full  of  Chris- 
tian tolerance.    Basle  recalled  to  mind  the  meekness  of  CEcolam- 


'  *  Paul  to  the  Romans,  xiii.  4.  The  sense  is  completely  disfigured.  The 
apostle  speaks  only  of  temporal  justice. 

t  Bossuet — " Politique  tire'e  de  I'ecriture  sainte,"  Book  vii.  1 0th  proposition.  In 
another  place,  he  makes  the  following  curious  remark  :  "  Protestants  agree  with 
us.  Luther  and  Calvin  have  written  books  expressly  to  establish,  on  this  point, 
the  I'ight  and  duties  of  magistrates,  and  Calvin  enforced  his  opinions,  so  far  as 
Servetus  and  Valentine  Gentilis  are  concerned." — (^Variations,  B.  x.) 

X  See  Devoti — "  Institut.  canonicse" — lib.  vii.  tit.  iv.  et  seqq. 

§  See  Permaneder — "  Kirclienrecht,"  Section  563. 

II  See  his  ^'"Retractations,"  B.  vii.  ch.  5.  He  sadly  regrets  his  not  having 
approved  of  the  rigour  of  the  secular  arm  against  the  Donatists. 
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|)adius.  Zurich,  yielding  to  the  fanatic  counsels  of  Bullinger,* 
was  unfaithful  to  the  liberal  and  Christian  traditions  of  its  great 
reformer  Zuingli.  The  advice  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  warmly 
supported  by  Calvin,  prevailed.  The  18th  of  December,  1551, 
was  an  ill-omened  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Genevese  church,  for 
Bolsec  was  banished.  This  is  the  concluding  part  of  the 
decree  of  the  magistrates :  "  We  condemn  thee,  Jerome 
Bolsec,  to  be  banished  from  our  city  and  territory,  to  quit  the 
same  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  never  to  return  thereunto,  under 
pain  of  being  flogged  through  the  streets  of  this  city,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  thus  to  hold  out  an  example  to  others  who 
would  wish  to  commit  the  like  deeds." 

From  all  parts — let  us  hasten  to  state,  for  the  honour  of  Pro- 
testantism—  came  denunciations  of  this  shameful  sentence. 
When  the  prisoner  was  led  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
women,  organs  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  cried  out, 
"  AVhat  are  they  going  to  do  with  that  man  ?  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  sets  forth  only  a  good  doctrine,  as  may  be  proved  by 
Scripture.  Mr.  Calvin  is  only  calumniating  him,  and  thereby 
giving  scandal  to  more  than  ten  thousand."  j 

In  1582,  a  Dutch  student,  Jacob  Arminius  or  Harmensen, 
settled  in  Geneva,  the  academy  of  wdiich  was  much  celebrated. 
Theodore  de  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin,  wrote  the  following 
respecting  Arminius :  "  We  can  give  the  best  testimony  res])ect- 
ing  his  morals  and  his  doctrine.  God  has  endowed  him  with 
superior  judgment  and  great  intelligence,  and  if  the  piety  which 
now  animates  him  continue  to  rule  his  heart,  he  will  certainly 
become  one  of  the  lights  of  the  church."  The  prediction  of 
Beza  was  soon  realized.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
Arminius,  appointed  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  obtained  the  most 
bi'illiant  success.  A  few  ministers  at  Delft  having  attacked  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  was  thought  that  he 

*  Meister  attempts  to  justify  him  :  "  Severity  was  not  in  his  character,  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  manners  of  his  century." — ("  IHustrious  Men  of  Switzerland," 
— Henry  BuUinger.)  Were  not  Zuingli,  Chatillon,  Bolsec,  and  the  Chancellor 
de  I'Hopital,  &-c.,  of  that  age? 

t  Registry  of  the  Consistory 
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Avould  be  the  most  capable  of  defending  it.  He  willingly  under- 
took the  task,  which  he  considered  an  easy  one.  But  the  more 
he  examined  the  system  of  Calvin  and  the  objections  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  more  contrary  it  appeared  to  him  to  the  sacred  Book 
and  to  reason.  Arminius  was  too  sincere  to  dissemble  his  con- 
victions ;  accordingly,  he  hastened  to  declare  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, "  God  has  resolved  to  save  in  Jesus  Christ  those  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  believe  in  his  Son,  and  persevere  to 
the  end."  Whereas  it  was  taught  at  Geneva  that  "  God  has 
elected  from  amongst  men  those  tohom  he  pleased  hy  a  decree  of 
his  will,  and  without  finding  in  them  any  reason  ichich  could  in- 
duce him  to  make  that  election.'"  Such  a  proposition  as  the  latter 
one,  which  would  have  raised  the  indignation  of  any  member 
of  the  Eastern  church,  was  at  that  time  upheld  by  the  most 
celebrated  theologians  of  the  East,  who,  in  that  respect,  were 
swayed  by  the  old  traditions.  The  Westerns  were  badly  in- 
spired, when  they  prefer  the  strange  conceptions  of  African 
theology  to  the  ideas  professed  in  the  East  by  the  most  ancient 
and  tlie  most  illustrious  doctors  of  Christianity.  Africa  has 
exercised  over  the  Christian  world  an  ever  to  be  regretted 
influence.  Cyprian  disturbed  it  by  the  vain  quarrel  of  the 
rebaptizers ;  Tertullian  divided  it  by  adopting  the  senseless 
ligour  of  the  Montanists ;  Augustine  threw  it  into  the  most 
dangerous  subtleties  of  Hindoo  fatalism;  and  Fulgentius  taught 
it  to  prefer  a  monkish  life  to  the  holy  activity  preached  by  the 
Gospel. 

Arminius,  very  independent  in  character,  was  but  little  influ- 
enced by  tliose  traditions,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, even  the  reformed  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  It  is  true  the  pastor  of  Amsterdam  was  not  ban- 
ished, like  Bolsec,  but  his  adversaries  embittered  his  life.  He 
died  prematurely  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in  truly  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  and  pardoning  all  those  who  had  denied  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions. 

Gomar  became  in  Holland  the  defender  of  the  ideas  of  Calvin. 
The  Netherlands  were  at  that  time  divided  into  Arminians  or 
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Ivemonstrants,  and  Gomarists.  The  former  were  republicans, 
the  second  partisans  of  the  Stadtholder.  The  Gomarists,  sup- 
ported by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testant theologians  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  That  celebrated 
assembly,  known  under  the  name  of  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  was 
opened  on  the  21st  of  November,  1618-19.  It  was  the  "Coun- 
cil of  Trent"  of  the  Reformation.*  The  synod  was  unfortunately 
courageous  enough  to  sanction  the  most  revolting  of  the  theories 
of  Augustin  and  Calvin,  and  to  convert  into  articles  of  faith 
such  propositions  as  these : — "  God  has  chosen  a  certain  number 
of  men  for  salvation.  .  .  .  Jesus  died  only  for  the  elect 
[St.  John  in  his  first  Epistle  says,  FOR  all  the  world.]  The 
faithful  or  the  predestined  cannot  finally  lose  fiiith."  What  a 
strange  theology !  Were  not  Chatillon  and  Bolsec  well  inspired 
when  they  laboured  to  preserve  the  Genevese  reformation  froni 
such  errors? 

Unfortunately  their  ideas  did  not  predominate  in  Geneva, 
whose  deputies  were  the  most  intolerant  and  exclusive  in  the 
synod  of  Dort.f  In  the  most  rancorous  manner  they  supported 
the  measures  proposed  against  the  Arminians,  measures  which 
led  Barneveld  to  the  scaffold.  Were  it  possible  for  Zuingli  and 
Chatillon  to  assist  at  the  synod,  how  jxreat  would  have  been  their 
astonishment  at  beholding  such  a  spectacle. 

Nevertheless,  matters  never  came  to  such  a  pass  in  the  Re- 
formed as  they  did  in  the  Romish  church.  Intolerance  can 
never  cease  amongst  the  Catholics,  because  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  decisions  which  they  regard  as  infallible.  Did  not 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  the  (JEcumenical  Council,!  approve 
of  the  atrocious  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics  by  the  legis- 
lators of  the  middle  ages?§  St.  Thomas,  the  great  Catholic 
doctor,  does  not  express,  therefore,  a  personal  opinion,  when  he 
declares  that   "they   may  be    not  only   excommunicated   but 


*  See  Bungener's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

t  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod,  pp.  46,  100,  155,  225. 

X  A  Council  General  is  infallible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics. 

§  See  the  3d  chap,  of  that  Council,  translated  by  Lecerf  in  Le  Protestantisme. 
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killed."  *  Saint  Pins  V.,t  when  Pope,  wrote  thus  to  Charles  IX., 
on  learning  of  the  fall  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  at  Jarnac  (1569): 
"  We  raised  up  our  hands  to  heaven  in  thanksgiving  when  we 
heard  of  the  death  of  Conde,  but  the  more  the  Almighty  mani- 
fests his  goodness  in  defeating  our  common  enemies,  the  more 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  continue  and  complete  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  so  as  to  pluck  up  the  last  roots  of  the  evil. 
Let  there  be  no  pitv  for  prisoners,  let  no  consideration  of  persons, 
or  any  consideration  whatever,  induce  you  to  spare  the  enemies 
of  God.  You  can  only  avenge  the  injuries  God  has  received  by 
giving  up  those  heretics  to  the  most  rigorous  punishments.  If 
you  hearken  not  to  these  councils,  fear  the  fate  of  Saul."  J  The 
Catholics  of  the  Univers  were  perfectly  right  in  adhering  to 
that  abominable  doctrine,  because  restraint  in  matters  of  religion 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  belief.  Let  free  examina- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  be  once  admitted,  and  it  Avill,  soon  or  late, 
produce  the  salutary  fruits  of  peace  and  evangelical  indulgence. 
So  it  happened  in  Geneva,  that  city  which  resisted  longer  than 
any  other  in  Switzerland  the  natural  development  of  Protestant 
ideas.  Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  synod  of  Dort, 
when  the  "Venerable  Company"  of  Pastors  wrote  to  Amster- 
dam:— "If  it  be  possible,  act  with  moderation  towards  the  Ar- 
minians.  We  recommend  the  consistories  to  practise  Christian 
prudence."  § 

Geneva  appeared  disposed  to  profess  in  all  its  plenitude  the 
principle  of  toleration — still  fanaticism  resisted  to  the  last.  Be- 
fore the  city  of  Cahin  could  definitively  accept  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  free  examination,  "a  more  lamentable  event" — 
thus  writes  a  Protestant  pastor — "than  even  the  condemnation 


*  In  his  Theological  Summary.  The  passage  is  translated  by  Professor  Lecerf 
in  his  '■'Le  Prote-stantisme  et  la  Sockte.'' 

t  The  same  of  whom  the  Viscount  de  Falloux  is  the  apologist.  The  latter  is 
a  living  proof  of  the  intolerance  of  Catholic  Liberals. 

i  Tlie  entire  letter,  and  other  not  less  curious  letters  of  this  Pope,  are  to  be 
found  in  Lecerf's  ^•Protestantisme." 

g  Register  of  the  Company,  February  29,  1628.  See  also  the  one  of  July 
]  6,  1830. 
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of  Servetus  and  Gentilis" — proved  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
])enal  laws  regarding  heresy.  Dogmatic  fanaticism  raised  once 
more  the  scaffold  on  the  hills  of  Geneva ;  but  the  very  violence 
of  the  crisis  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  fatal  system,  and  the  per- 
verted spirit  of  the  age  found  its  ruin  amidst  its  own  excesses.* 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  atrocious  trial  of 
Anthony,  Ave  must  go  a  little  back. 

Although  the  church  of  Geneva  had  displayed  merciless  rigour 
towards  those  who  attacked  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
it  did  not,  at  all  events,  cause  the  blood  of  Bolsec  and  Chatillon 
to  stain  a  land  which  had  been  delivered  from  Romish  tyranny. 
The  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  the  pretext  for  the 
most  revolting  persecutions.  The  Italian  refngees,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  Geneva,  did  not  in  general  admit  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  as  taught  by  Calvin,  leaning  more  to  the  ideas 
on  that  subject  of  Ochino,  their  first  master.  Accordingly,  in 
1558,  Gentilis  and  some  others  were  accused  of  heresy.  Cal- 
vin forced  the  Italians  to  sign  a  profession  of  faith,  and  threat- 
ened Gentilis  and  several  of  his  companions  with  banishment. 
Gentilis,  however,  did  not  remain  mute,  but  recommenced  the 
propagation  of  his  system,  which  may  be  resumed  as  follows: — 
"The  expressions  Trinity,  Essence,  Persons,  are  not  biblical,  but 
unimportant  terms  invented  by  theologians.  If  we  would  speak 
correctly  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  we  must  say, — '  The  God  of 
Israel,  the  o)ily  true  God,  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
has  shed  his  divinity  on  him.'" 

Gentilis  was  thrown  into  prison.  His  retractation,  whilst  in 
irons,  having  appeared  an  ironical  one,  the  opinion  of  five  cele- 
brated lawyers  was  taken.  Their  reply  will  show  in  what  way 
liberty  of  conscience  was  at  that  time  understood: — "In  order 
to  prevent  Gentilis  nuiltiplying  his  heresies,  he  must  be,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  de  summa  trinitate,'\  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive:  but,  takino;  his  admissions  into  consideration,  al- 


*  Gaberel — History  of  the  CJmrch  of  Geneva,  vol.  ii. 

t  Respecting  the  application  of  that  imperial  law,  see  Leceif 's  Le  Protes- 
iantisme.    The  author  is  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Caen. 
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thoucrh  but  little  sincere,  he  may  he  sentenced  to  he  only  heheaded.'' 
That  decision  having  excited  the  indignation  of  the  public,  the 
authorities  contented  themselves  with  decreeing  his  death,  and 
forcing  him  to  make  "amende  honorable"  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1558.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  fanatics.  AiTested  at  Gex,  where  he  taught 
anew  his  doctrine,  he  was  transferred  to  the  prisons  of  Berne. 
During  his  trial,  he  displayed  much  intrepidity  and  becoming 
gravity,  which  never  forsook  him  even  when  he  mounted  the 
scaffold  in  156G. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva  acted  more  severely  towards  Ser- 
vetus  than  even  towards  Gentilis.* 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  renewal  of  the 
deplorable  scenes  of  the  trial  of  the  author  of  the  "Restoration 
of  Christianity."  The  registers  of  the  "Company  of  Pastors" 
enable  us  to  study,  in  the  original  sources  of  information,  all  the 
details  of  a  drama  which  was  the  supreme  effort  of  intoler- 
ance. 

In  1()24,  a  young  Frenchman,  named  Antoine,  of  Catholic 
family,  arrived  in  Geneva.  Bred  up  amongst  the  Jesuits,  he 
had  abjured  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  had  come  there  to  study 
theology.  Suspicious  and  distrustful  in  character,  and  of  a 
penetrating  intellect,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Calvi- 
nistic  faith  was  not  more  satisfactory  than  the  dogmas  of  the 
Papacy.  Having  made  at  !Metz  the  acquaintance  of  some  Jews, 
Avho  persuaded  him  that  Jesus  was  not  sent  from  God,  he 
secretly  embraced  Judaism  in  Venice,  and  returned  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  nominated  regent  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
pastor  in  the  village  of  Divonne.  There  much  uneasiness  was 
felt  as  to  his  religious  belief.  He  had  pronounced  some  inco- 
herent words  in  the  pulpit,  and  during  a  visit  paid  him  by  the 
Baron  de  Divonne  he  cried  out,  "Where  is  my  Bible?"    "Here 

*  Long  essays  on  his  doctrine  liave  been  written  in  modem  times.  See 
Trechsel's  "!Z7j«  Protestant  Anti- Trinitarians  before  Faustus  Socinus,  or  Servetits 
and  his  predecessors;"  Drummond's  '''Life  of  Servetus ;"  Eilliet  de  Candolle's 
''Trial  of  Servetus;"  and  Scliade's  "Studies  on  tJie  Trial  of  Servetus."  M- 
Saisset  has  also  published  a  remarkable  work  in  the  ''Revue  des  Deux  Mcnufes." 
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it  is,"  said  the  Baron.  "No,"  said  the  other,  "that  is  the  New 
Testament,  a  book  full  of  lies.  I  want  my  Bible,  and  I  shall  go 
to  Geneva  to  prove  that  the  Trinity  is  an  absurd  doctrine.  I 
will  have  myself  burned  alive  in  honour  of  the  Eternal,  the  only 
true  God."  He  kept  his  word,  for  althongh  closely  watched  by 
the  Baron  and  his  friends,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city, 
where  he  manifested  symptoms  of  lunacy,  so  that  he  was  trans- 
ported to  the  hospital.  As  he  persisted  in  declaiming  against 
Christ,  the  Company  charged  one  of  its  members  with  the  task 
of  converting  him,  but  Antoine  would  not  yield  in  any  point. 
"Here,"  says  a  Genevese  clergyman,  "commences  a  series  of 
judicial  proceedings  more  culpable,  more  fatal  than  those  adopted 
with  regard  to  Servetus  and  Gentilis.  The  lunacy  of  the  un- 
fortunate Antoine  was  evident;  nevertheless,  the  company  de- 
clared that  that  infliction  was  the  effect  of  God's  judgment,  that 
the  accursed  one  must  be  brought  before  the  tribunals,  because 
if  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  would  persist  in  his  blasphemies  as 
he  had  done  when  he  was  quite  sound  in  mind."* 

He  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  and  the  magistrates  consulted 
the  pastors  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  be  treated.  Sixty 
years  earlier,  during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  the  company  unan- 
imously voted  for  death ;  but  the  Protestant  principle  had  be- 
come better  understood,  and  had  always  brought  forth  peace 
and  tolerance.  Opinions  were  divided.  Some  said  that  the 
madness  of  the  accused  would  not  allow  the  application  of  the 
rigours  of  the  law,  others  that  if  he  had  embraced  Judaism,  they 
could  not  display  more  severity  towards  him  than  towards  the 
Jews  themselves.  Some  wished  the  churches  of  Switzerland  and 
the  academies  of  medicine  to  be  consulted  before  any  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.  The  remainder  of  the  pastors  set  forth 
their  opinion  as  follows: — 

"  Having  taken  cognizance  of  the  blasphemies  of  the  said 
Antoine,  which  are  a  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of  Arius 
and  Servetus,  he  must  be  put  to  death,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
our  conduct  will  be  approved  of  entire  Christendom,  even  hy 

*  Gaberel — History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva." 
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the   Jesuits,*  with  the  exception   of  Anabaptists    and    Liber- 
tines." 

What  an  honour  for  those  defenders  of  free  examination  to 
find  tlieir  barbarous  acts  approved  of  by  the  sons  of  Loyola! 
Their  opinion  obtained  only  a  feeble  majority,  and  such  as  did  not 
vote  for  it,  energetically  protested.  After  that  resolution  of  the 
pastors,  the  council  pronounced  "the  penalty  of  fire,  but  the 
criminal  was  to  be  first  strangled." 

Antoine  underwent  his  sentence  courageously,  exclaiming 
"Long  live  the  God  of  Israel!"  "His  soul,"  so  wrote  his  ex- 
ecutioners in  their  registers,  "must  have  incurred  a  greater 
punishment,  as  he  mixed  up  biblical  expressions  with  the  atroci- 
ous formulas  of  the  inquisition,  unless  that  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  deigned  to  show  His  great  compassion  at  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  But  that  mystery  is  the  secret  of  the  Eternal.  As 
for  us,  our  duty  is  to  show  that  God  does  not  leave  unpunished 
those  who,  with  an  audacious  curiosity,  scrutinize  his  mysteries." 
"  He  who  would  scrutinize  the  majesty  of  God  shall  be  over- 
come by  his  glory."  f 

That  execution  was  fortunately  the  last  display  of  fanaticism 
on  the  free  soil  of  Geneva.:}:  Subsequently  the  true  principles 
of  the  Reformation  com])letely  triumphed.  The  Genevese 
abandoned  to  the  Romish  church  the  rigour  which  so  well  ac- 
cords with  its  theology,  and  which  she  cannot  depart  from 
without  a  moral  suicide,  as  the  Italian  Muzzarelli  has  demon- 
strated in  his  curious  dissertation  "  On  Tolerance,"  directed 
against  a  work  written  by  a  French  bishop  named  Duvoisin.  § 

Thus,  whilst  Protestant  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  the 
United  States,  and  Holland,  have  completely  adopted  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  most  glorious  of  the  conquests  of  the  Reforma- 

*  They  ought  to  have  said,  "  above  all  by." 

t  "  His  glory"  signifies  here  the  sword  of  the  law,  for  man  always  entertained 
the  criminal  and  insensate  idea  o?  avenging  the  Eternal. 

I  All  the  details  of  the  history  of  intolerance  in  the  city  of  Calvin  will  be 
found  in  a  remarkable  work,  which  we  have  often  consulted,  "  M.  Gaberel's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,"  a  book  full  of  facts,  and  composed  from 
Oiiginal  sources. 

§  This  dissertation  has  been  translated  into  French. 
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tion,  Catholicism  remains  faithful  to  the  principle  df  persecu- 
tion. * 

In  Austria,  the  concordat  concluded  with  Eome  by  Francis 
Joseph  anniliilates  all  religions,  literary  and  scientific  liberty, 
not  allowing  even  of  any  attacks  on  the  Romish  liturgy.  So 
that  any  Christian  disapproving  of  the  fetichism  of  Rome,  and 
courageous  enough  to  write  to  that  effect,  will  be  inevitably  ex- 
posed to  the  anger  of  the  Cassar  of  Vienna,  f 

In  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  inquisition,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
exercises  its  sanguinary  jurisdiction,  but  all  Protestant  worship 
is  prohibited.  Moreover,  the  bishops  complain  every  day,  in 
violent  terms,  of  the  culpable  toleration  of  heretics  by  tlie  laws. 
A  few  enlightened  men  have,  nevertheless,  become  indignant  at 
the  iron  yoke  which  presses  on  the  Peninsula,  and  an  orator  of 
the  Cortes  lately  spoke  as  follows: — 

"I  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  I  hope  to  die  in  that  faith;  but 
if  Protestantism  consists  in  energetic  protestations  against  the 
numerous  vices,  the  unheard-of  excesses,  the  guilty  selfishness, 
the  scandalous  trickery,  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  purpose,  the 
audacious  resistance  to  the  laws,  the  fatal  and  deadly  influence  of 
the  court  of  Rome  over  Christianity,  the  abuse  of  power,  the  un- 
just and  illegal  intrusion  of  that  court  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  nations  and  of  monarchs, — if  Protestantism  consists  in  stigma- 
tizing barefaced  and  criminal  disobedience  preached  unceasingly, 
but  now  with  greater  scandal  than  ever,  by  numerous  ecclesi- 
astics— I  loudly  declare  that  I  too  am  a  Protestant."  % 

Although  Senor  Batles  and  a  few  generous  men  thus  declaim 
against  abuses  which  disgust  the  Christian  world,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  obtain  for  any  member  of  the  Eastern  or  the 
Protestant  church,  the  right  of  celebrating  his  worship  on  a  soil 

*  In  his  ultramontane  letters  on  Switzerland,  M,  de  Gaillard  does  not  shrink 
from  declaring  that  no  single  Catholic  community  in  the  world  can  be  named  in 
which  there  exist  any  laws  favourable  to  intolerance  !  It  is  thus  history  is 
written  ! 

f  I  do  not  insist  on  that  point,  every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  species  of 
liberty  in  Austria.  The  Indejoendance  Beige,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  articles 
shows  all  the  consequences  of  the  Austro-Romish  concordat. 

;|:  Independance  Beige.     Madrid  Correspondence  of  February  24th,  1856. 
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which  professes  to  be  free.     A  strange  kind  of  freedom  truly  is 
that  which  is  allowed  in  countries  subjected  to  the  pope ! 

Tuscany  has  of  late  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  against  the 
adversaries  of  Romish  superstitions.  The  list  of  victims  of  the 
odious  government  of  Tuscany  is  accordingly  a  long  one.  It 
suffices  to  cite  the  names  of  Guicciardini  and  his  companions, 
Savi,  Byche,  Madiai,  Llanelli,  Fantoni,  Pasquale,  Casacci,  and 
Guarducci, — victims  whose  names  are  well-known  in  her  annals 
of  intolerance. 

We  all  know  what  is  the  dominant  spii'it  in  Rome  and  Naples. 
There  clerical  executioners  hold  sway,  or  executioners  who  are 
the  vile  instruments  of  the  priests.  Those  governments  are, 
moreover,  only  upheld  by  foreign  states.  The  throne  of  Naples 
is  protected  by  the  bayonets  of  mercenaries.  As  for  Rome,  the 
very  day  the  pope  is  abandoned  by  absolute  princes  to  his  own 
resources,  the  Roman  people  will  not  tolerate  for  twenty-four 
hours  so  blood-stained  and  infamous  a  power.  Such  is  the 
universal  opinion  on  that  score. 

In  South  America,  the  Catholic  republics  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Central  America,  Bolivia,  Chili,*  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  Mexico,  &c.,  tolerate  no  worship  except  the  Romish 
one.  t 

In  France,  religious  liberty  exists, — but  more  in  name  than 
in  reality;  for  several  Protestant  churches  and  schools  have  been 
closed  in  that  country,  under  the  pretext  that  they  belong  to 
communions  not  recognized  by  the  State.  Reformed  writers 
have  even  been  condemned  for  having  insulted,  in  their  writings, 
"the  religion  of  the  majority,"  whilst  the  rude  polemics  of 
clerical  pamphleteers  have  never  been  discouraged.  Neverthe- 
less,   the    apologists    of  Catholicism    bitterly    complain   of  the 

*  Latterly,  however,  there  is  much  greater  tolerance  in  Chili.  Not  to  speak 
of  Valparaiso,  a  handsome  Protestant  church  was  founded  in  Santiago  in  March 
1854,  and  has  since,  I  helieve,  been  completed.  Chili  in  fact  may  point  with 
pride  to  her  present  position,  not  as  compared  with  adjacent  republics,  but  even 
when  put  in  juxtaposition  with  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Brazil. —  Trans. 

f  Tlie  Romish  religion  does  not  approach  in  any  country  so  near  to  fetichism 
as  in  those  South  American  States.  See  the  curious  details  given  by  Na- 
poleon Koussel  in  his  "  The  Catholic  nations  and  tbe  Protestant  nations." 
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absence  of  relimous  fei'vour  in  France.  Like  their  brethren 
in  Belgium,  they  loudly  demand  *  an  Austrian  concordat  and 
draconian  laws.f  Even  the  little  resistance  they  meet  with 
irritates  them  to  such  a  deoree  that  they  will  not  condescend  to 
call  their  own  nation  Christian.  "France  durino;  the  last  hun- 
dred  years  is  Voltairian,  and  during  the  last  thirty  a  follower  of 
Hegel.  She  is  an  impious  country,  not  because  she  is,  but  be- 
cause she  is  not  Catholic."  % 

We  may  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  defenders  of  the  Romish 
church,  when  we  find  one  of  the  most  conscientious  amongst 
them  declaring,  "that  in  the  majority  of  Protestant  coun- 
tries the  Catholics  are  at  present  daily  expecting  an  edict  of 
Kantes  ! ! ! "  § 

.     .     .     Eisum  teneatis,  amici ! 

If  M.  Nicolas  would  only  leave  the  vague  ground  of  declama- 
tion, he  might  have  spoken  of  Sweden,  which,  although  governed 
by  a  prince  of  French  blood,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Reformation, 
on  account  of  its  absurd  religious  lasvs.  In  that  state  wjiose 
liberal  traditions  are,  nevertheless,  so  ancient,  and  which  never 
submitted  to  aristocratic  domination,  a  Lutheran  cannot  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies  of  any  other  worship,  without  paying  a 
penalty  often  dollars.  Any  one  attempting  to  induce  a  Lutheran 
to  change  his  religion  is  fined  100  dollars,  and,  if  the  attempt 
succeed,  is  banished.  Sweden  is  the  Tuscany  of  Protestantism. 
But  that  which  in  Catholic  countries  is  a  general  state  of  things 
— for  only  a  few  small  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and 
the  republics  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  are  exceptions, 
and  some  of  them  are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, — is  so  ex- 

*  Happily  defeated  in  the  summer  of  1857,  as  regards  Belgium,  by  that  most 
useful  anomaly,  a  Protestant  king,  father  of  a  Catholic  family,  the  constitu- 
tional monarch  of  a  Jesuit-ridden  people. —  Tram. 

t  See  the  excellent  articles  of  M.  de  Sacy  and  M.  de  Alloury  in  the  Debats  in 
the  beginning  of  1856,  articles  directed  against  the  Univcrs. 

X  A.  Nicolas — Dii  Protestantisme.  Professor  Lecerf  has  ably  refuted  that 
singular  work  in  his  impartial  book,  "Le  Protestantisme  et  la  Societe,"  Ptiris, 
1853. 

g  Nicolas — Dii  Protestantisme,  480. 
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ceptional  a  one  in  Protestant  countries,  that  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  Swedish  laws  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  triumphs,  therefore,  univer- 
sally amongst  Protestants;  but  must  we  conclude,  on  that  ac- 
count, that  the  Reformation  is  free  from  all  dangers'?  Assuredly 
not.  I  perceive  a  serious  one  in  the  tendency  of  certain  minds, 
and  even  of  certain  schools,  to  fatalism,  to  which  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  much  too  favourable.  Every 
member  of  our  church  will  be  astounded  at  finding  eulogies  pro- 
nounced on  such  professions  of  faith  as  the  following: — "As 
eternal  salvation  is  solelv  derived  from  the  merits  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  merit  of  our  works  is  ow\y  folly,  not  to  say 
rash  impiety y  He  will  not  be  less  surprised,  when  told  that  it 
is  a  Pelagian  heresv  "to  imagine  that  man  mav  by  good  actions 
render  himself  worthy  of  grace,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  so.'"* 

Instead  of  those  formulas,  full  of  snares,  which  have  been 
boiTowed  from  Augustine,  Prosper,  Gerson,  Calvin,  Jansen, 
and  Quesnel, — formulas  which  serve  as  so  many  excuses  for  the 
question  of  the  fatalist, — would  it  not  be  better  to  return  to  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  cliurch,  which  so  well  reconcile  the 
Gospel  with  the  legitimate  claims  of  human  reason?  The  men 
who  combated  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world,  cannot  possibly  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
impairing  the  faith.  Nowhere  will  be  found  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Justin  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  in  Basil,  or  in 
Chrysostom,  the  dangerous  suggestions  of  that  African  theology, 
which  the  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  rendered  so  popular  in  the 
West.  Instead  of  listening  to  those  subtle  doctors  of  fatalism,  I 
prefer  hearing  the  celebrated  promoter  of  the  7?grii'a7  speak  in  the 
language  of  our  old  and  venerable  doctors : — "  We  continually 
declare  that  faith  itself,  the  Christian  faith,  is  hut  the  handmaid 
of  love.  However  honourable  or  glorious  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
the  end  of  the  commandment.     God  has  reserved  that  honour 


*  The  different  formulas  of  that  doctrine  will  be  found  in  Lecerf's  "Ze  Pro- 
testantisme,"  60,  61,  87,  and  in  Merle  d'Aubigne's  "Za  Reformation." 
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for  love  alone.  Love  is  the  end,  the  only  end  of  all  God's  dis- 
pensations, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things."* 

It  was  thus  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  church  reasoned 
whenever  they  spoke  of  the  relations  of  faith  and  good  works. 
As  for  the  question  of  predestination,  their  profound  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  their  own  language,  preserved 
them  from  all  the  obscure  sophistries,  which  the  Westerns  have 
so  often  mistaken  for  sound  tJieology.  They  understood  much 
better,  I  imagine,  the  Greek  of  the  apostles,  than  did  the  African 
Augustine,  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  Gerson  of  France.  More- 
over, nourished  by  the  science  of  the  ancients,  heirs  of  the 
knowledge  of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria,  they  took  care  not  to 
attribute  to  God  the  purely  human  idea  of  foresight.  God 
sees, — he  does  not  foresee.'\  How  tlien  can  any  one  believe 
that  he  predestines  any  of  his  creatures  to  damnation  before 
having  foreseen  his  crimes,  or  to  glory  before  having  foreseen 
his  virtues  ?  The  seeing  of  his  merits  and  the  consequent  pre- 
destining to  eternal  felicity  or  eternal  condemnation,  are  in  Him 
two  inseparable  acts.  Augustine,  brought  up  in  the  school  oi 
the  rhetoricians,  wished  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two, 
and  to  attribute  his  own  strange  conceptions  to  St.  Paul. 

The  great  apostle,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  inutility  of  good 
works,  but  our  doctors  saw  clearly  that  he  had  in  view  the 
errors  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  insensate  confidence  in  deeds 
DONE  ACCORDING  TO  LAW,  apart  from  sincerity  of  faith  and 
true  love;  deeds  such  as  are  practised  by  the  Catholics  of 
Naples  or  Mexico.  Is  the  condemnation  of  such  works  a  con- 
demnation also  of  the  self-devotion  and  sublime  sacrifices  of 
Christian  charity?  Whoever  is  disposed  to  think  so,  let  him 
read  the  admirable  eulogium  pronounced   on  good  works  by 

*  John  Wesley's  Sermons. 

t  For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  that  to  him  Eternity  itself  is  as  nothing? 
That  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  foresee,  seeing  that  with  him  what  is  to  us  mil- 
lions of  years  hence,  must  be  present  to  his  vision  even  as  the  time  now  with 
us?  In  this  sense  I  agree  with  the  dogma  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  all  these 
matters  are  too  deep  for  human  intelligence,  which  is  finite. —  Trans. 
II.  G 
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St.  James,*  and  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  magnificent  and 
justly  celebrated  passage  on  the  grandeur  of  charity .f 

To  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  must  be,  in  a  special 
manner,  attributed  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  errors  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  which  are  far  from  having  lost  their 
fatal  influence  over  men's  minds.  This  supposition  will  explain 
how  the  oldest  and  most  profound  commentators  of  the  Gospel 
have  been  all  bvit  completely  forgotten, — Africans,  Gauls,  and 
Sarmatians, — Tertullian,  Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Jerome, — 
instructors  from  barbarous  countries, — being  preferred  to  them. 

Such  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the  errors  of 
the  Western  world.  Thence  arose  that  dangerous  mysticism, 
which  enervates  tlie  soul,  whenever  it  does  not  corrupt  it.  In 
several  countries,  the  reformed  church  repudiates  that  deadly 
inheritance  from  Rome.  Let  it  altogether  free  itself  therefrom. 
Let  us  no  longer  behold  in  tiie  bosom  of  Protestantism  those 
nervous  convidsions  which  are  mistaken  for  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  nor  such  spectacles  as  a  Swiss  journal  speaks  of: 
— "  There  is  no  folly  too  great  for  seers.  Not  long  ago  they 
entered  the  church  of  Buchs  (canton  of  Zurich),  roaring  out 
that  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  them.  The  Regensberg  tribunal 
sentenced  them  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment.  It  should  rather 
have  sent  them  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  We  laugh  at  such 
absurdities  when  reading  of  them  in  the  books  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  our  pity  is  excited  when  we  reflect  that  such  things 
occur  in  Switzerland,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century."  J 

Without  being  so  singular  as  the  facts  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  are  not  the  camp  meetings  §  of  North  America  too  eccentric 
also  in  their  way?  "It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  New 
York  Journal,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  outrages  and  evils 


*  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ii. 

t  Paul,  1st  Corinthians,  iv. 

t  '^  Lidependant "  of  Zurich— January  11,  1856. 

g  No  one  who  has  not  seen  an  American  camp  meeting  can  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  half-veiled  obscenity  only  too  prevalent.  The  reaction  after  the 
intense  religious  excitement  leads  to  excesses,  in  which  not  unfrequently  the 
leaders  of  the  revival  are  prominent  actors. —  Trans. 
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produced,  during  the  last  few  months,  by  the  spirit  of  super- 
stition, *  narrated  the  murder  of  a  miserable  old  man  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  7mllenniuni"Y  I  am  aware  that  tlie 
Western  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  very  willingly  scoff 
at  our  popular  traditions.  The  subject  is  a  fertile  one,  but  if  a 
Greek  or  a  Rouman  would  only  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
extravagant  ideas  of  Western  mysticism,  even  in  countries 
which  take  the  lead  in  civilization,  how  sad  would  be  that 
record  of  human  wisdom !  Before  comprehending  all  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  the  world  has  much  jnvgress  yet  to  make. 
There  are  but  too  many  powers  interested  in  maintaining  mere 
systems  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ! 

The  Eastern  church,  which  knew  how  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  fatalist  theology,  did  not  display  the  same  energy  when 
the  monastic  system,  which  was  naturalized  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,!  made  an  irruption  into  Christian  communities. 
The  most  deplorable  evils  were  the  results.  The  Romish  church 
received  that  woful  gift  from  the  hands  of  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Augustine.  The  Reformed  church  is  the  only  one  that  has 
])reserved  itself,  at  least  in  theory,  from  that  infliction.  The 
Reformers  of  the  16th  century  zealously  and  unanimously 
denounced  monastic  institutions.  Were  that  the  only  service 
they  rendered  humanity,  they  would  deserve  the  admiration 
and  sympathy  of  all  who  place  the  Gospel  above  sectarian 
interests.  In  effect,  if,  after  proclaiming  the  most  liberal  and 
the  most  evangelical  ideas,  you  deliver  up  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  the  occult,  skilful,  and  persevering  influence  of  the  monas- 
teries, you  will  find  every  abuse  and  everj^  error  spring  \x\^ 
again.  Thus  it  happened  in  France  after  the  memorable 
revolution  of  1789,  which  was  of  so  radical  a  nature,  that  it 
seemed  hkely  to  secure  the  definite  emancipation  of  the  nation. 
The  Bourbons,  on  throwing  open,  after  Napoleon's  fall,  the 
gates   of   France   to   the   monastic   institutions,    prepared    the 

*  So  much  praised  by  Joseph  de  Maistre  in  his  "  Soirees  de  St.  Petersburg." 
f  See  E.  Montegut's  "  Du  Mormonisme,"  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
February  19,  1856. 

\  See  Bochinger's  "  Contemplative  Life  amongst  the  Hindoos." 
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triumph  of  ultramontanism,  much  to  the  present  surprise  of  tliat 
frivolous  French  nation.  Let  the  rising  generation  be  given 
up  to  them  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  we  shall  see  the  country 
of  Mirabeau,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  and  Beranger, — thanks  to 
some  concordat  after  the  model  of  the  Austrian  one — pass  under 
the  yoke  of  a  monkish  censorship,  like  Vienna,  Naples,  Milan, 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Parma,  and  Florence.  Even  Protestant 
countries  are,  on  account  of  their  spirit  of  toleration,  exposed 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  reverend  fathers.  They  keep  up  per- 
petual agitation  in  Holland,  they  render  Ireland  a  species  of  La 
Vendee  for  Great  Britain,  and  menace  the  destruction  of  liberty 
of  conscience  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  Prussia, 
thev  are  admirably  organized  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in 
the  duchy  of  Posen,  at  the  two  extremities  of  that  monarchy ; 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  wage  a  celebrated  war  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  they  lost  so  little  by  it,  that  the  value  of  their 
property  in  the  single  convent  of  Einseideln,  is  valued  at  twelve 
millions  of  francs ;  in  the  United  States,  the  Irish  emigrants, 
and  the  annexation  of  certain  Hispano-Mexican  provinces,  allow 
them  to  exercise  a  deplorable  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Union.  Who  can  say  that  they  will  not,  amidst  the  frequent 
struggles  of  party,  organize  one  day,  in  their  crafty  persevering 
manner,  an  American  Sonderbundf  * 

But  I  do  not  intend  reproducing  here  the  considerations  I 
attempted  to  develop  in  w)-iting  the  book  entitled  "  Monastic 
Life  in  the  Eastern  church."  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  re- 
vival of  monastic  institutions  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism. 
Nothing  is  so  active  as  the  spirit  which  produces  such  institu- 
tions, nothing  more  skilful  in  assuming  the  forms  most  suitable 
for  getting  them  accepted.     That  phenomenon  is  discernible  in 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Erastus  Brookes  will  have  his  wits  about  him,  and 
cross  [t]  Archbishop  John  in  such  ambitious  views.  See  the  celebrated  war  be- 
tween the  New  York  Express  and  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  in  1855. 
Our  authoress  may  rely  on  it,  that  not  one  influential  Journal  in  the  Northern 
States  would  agitate  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  while  in  the 
Southern  states,  even  Catholicism  itself  must  not  venture  to  introduce  religious 
discord  among  the  States  sworn  to  preserve  '' tlie  peculiar  institution." — Trans. 
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the  Reformed  "churches  of  Ensjland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  The  monastic  corporations  are  more  or  less  de- 
veloped therein,  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  draws  near  to,  or 
recedes  from  the  Romish  organization. 

In  England,  where  the  Catholic  principle  and  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  have  made  a  species  of  compromise,  Pusey- 
ism,  that  bastard  Catholicism,  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
founding  conventual  establishments.  One  of  the  highest  pre- 
lates of  the  Anglican  church,  speaking  of  its  requirements,  said, 
"  Something  analogous  to  the  monastic  system  of  the  church  of 
Rome  must  be  applied  to  it."  *  The  university  of  Cambridge, 
in  its  historical  conference,  expressed  itself  still  more  frankly  : 
"  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  the  VIII.  was  a 
cruel  misfortune  for  the  country.  Present  circumstances  im- 
periously require  the  re-establishing  of  analogous  institutions 
amongst  us."t 

Miss  Sellon  took  on  herself  to  realise  those  desires  by  found- 
ing the  religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  t  A  Protestant 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  Spurrell,  in  his  "  Miss  Sellon  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,"  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  that 
congregation.  The  details  he  gives  were  furnished  him  by  a 
young  lady  who  quitted  the  convent,  and  who  thereby  was 
freed  from  the  influence  of  the  abbess. 

The  corporation  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  consists  of  three 
categories.  The  first,  that  of  the  sacred  heart,  (a  reminiscence 
of  Marie  Alacoque,)  has  for  symbol  a  triangle  pierced  with  an 
arrow;  the  second,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a  triangle  with  a  cross  and  a  dove ;  and  the  third,  a  triangle 
with  a  crucifix. 

The  principal  rules  are  essentially  monastic.  Obedience  is 
thus  prescribed  :  "  You  have  dedicated  your  judgment  and  your 
will  to  God.  You  must  grow  up  in  the  submission  you  have 
professed."     As  by  the  word  God,  is  meant  the  abbess,  much 

*  Words  of  the  bishop  of  London. — "  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods."     London  : 
Murray.    1854. 
t  Decree  of  1846. 
X  See  the  Christian  Times,  Numbers  27,  28,  29,  of  1849. 
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stress  is  laid  on  the  submission  of  the  sisters  to  her :  "  You 
must  always  address  yourself  to  the  spiritual  mother*  and  al- 
ways obey  her  with  a  holy  love,t  banishing  from  your  mind  all 
questions  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  order  you  receive."  Mr. 
Spurrell,  after  quoting  other  equally  clear  passages,  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  superioress  took  good  care  to  identify  her 
authority  with  that  of  God :  accordingly,  Miss  Sellon  said  to 

Miss ,  "  When  you  hear  me  speak,  you  must  consider 

that  you  are  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ!"  Such  blasphemy 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  monkish  theory  of  passive  obedience, 
a  theory "  which  logically  leads  to  the  fustis  ac  cadaver  of 
Jesuitism. 

Celibacy  is  obligatory,  but  they  have  not  yet  dared  to  impose 
it  by  a  perpetual  vow.  It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  such  a 
vow  does  not  inspire  any  feeling  of  antipathy  or  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Puseyite  theologians. 

Next  comes  the  rule  of  poverty  : — "  A  sister  is  not  to  demand 
or  accept  anytliing  without  permission."  But  if  the  sister  her- 
self may  not  possess  anything,  the  order  may,  and  does  ! 

As  for  religious  practices,  they  are  completely  Romish.  Con- 
fession is  practised  in  the  institution  at  Devonport.  One  of  the 
sisters  received  one  day,  as  penance,  the  order  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  her  tongue  on  the  floor  of  the  oratoiy  !  Is  not 
all  that  as  silly  as  in  the  Oriental  or  Latin  convents  ?  The 
favourite  book  of  the  Protestant  nuns  at  Devonport  is,  "  The 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ"  which  is  placed  by  these  Reformed 
mystics  almost  on  a  par  with  the  Bible.  The  Imitation  of 
Christ  is  in  fact  often  preferred  by  them  to  the  Bible  for  their 
daily  devotions ;  the  former  was  eloquently  called  by  a  country 
girl,  "  a  book  of  sadness,"  in  opposition  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  was  for  her  a  "  book  of  joy, ^'|  The  author  of  "  Marriage 
in  a  Christian  point  of  view"  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  too 
severe  in  his  condemnation  of  a  Avork  which  hallows  the  wretch- 

*  One  is  reminded  of  Vert,  Vert : — Et  notre  mere,  et  votre  directeur. 
t  What  gibberish ! 

X  The  Countess  de  Gasparin  "  On  the  Monastic  Corporations  in  the  bosom  of 
Protestantism." 
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ed  quietism  of  the  monks,  under  the  pretence  of  detaching  them 
from  the  world  and  from  life. 

Mr.  Spurrell  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  studying  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  new  order,  but,  with  great  impartiality,  enume- 
rates the  charitable  works  in  which  it  is  eno-ao-ed.  His  reflec- 
tions  on  that  subject  are  very  striking,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
similar  establishments,  whether  Romish,  Oriental,  or  Protestant. 
He  observes  that  all  their  works,  whilst  excellent  in  themselves, 
can  never  be  separated  from  the  system  of  the  order- ;  for  the 
spirit  of  corporation  necessarily  impresses  a  false  character  on 
them.  They  serve  as  buttresses  for  mischievous  institutions, 
and  seduce  the  public,  who  accord  to  those  establishments  a  sup- 
port which  would  be  certainly  refused,  if  they  saw  the  true 
tendencies  of  those  associations  which  pro])agate  error  by  means 
of  their  alms,  and  which  cannot  be  a  blessing  for  any  country.* 

In  Protestant  German}^,  the  monastic  principle  is  less  frankly 
set  forth.  The  inconveniences,  however,  are  readily  discernible 
at  Kaiserwerth  and  at  Duisburg.  The  former  is  pe(;uliarly  in- 
teresting, not  only  because  that  establishment  has  covered  Pro- 
testant coimtries  with  its  ramifications,  but  because  it  has  foinid- 
ed  branches  in  the  canton  of  Bale-ville,  at  E,ichen,t  and  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall. 

In  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Kaiserwerth,  we  shall  be, 
therefore,  able  to  judge  of  the  tendencies  of  Richen. 

At  Kaiserwerth,  founded  by  Herr  Fliedner,  we  find  monastic 
obedience  and  renunciation  of  salary  just  as  at  Devonport.  Ac- 
cording to  the  5th  article  of  the  regulations,  only  young  girls 
and  widows  are  received.  In  speaking  of  a  deceased  sister,  Herr 
Fliedner  said :  "  Yea,  she  was  one  of  those  virgins  who  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth," — a  phrase  which  might  be 
used  by  a  Jesuit  or  a  Dominican.  The  6th  article,  as  well  as 
the  entire  body  of  rules,  presupposes  the  gratuitous  services  of 
ten  deaconesses.     Besides,  how  could  any  one  in  so  evangelical 

*  It  would  do  no  harm  were  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge to  reprint  Lord  Karnes's  almost  forgotten  arguments  against  charitable 
foundations  of  all  sorts. —  Trans. 

t  See  the  "  Seviaine  Beligieuse"  of  17th  December,  1853. 
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a  state  think  of  anglit  so  vile  as  a  salary  ?  "  How  great  is  your 
honour;"  said  Herr  Fliedner  to  his  sisters,  "  it  is  to  the  Lord 
of  lords  that  you  consecrate  yourselves  as  his  servants!" 
"  Other  Christians,"  adds  the  Countess  de  Gasparin,  "  conse- 
crate themselves  only  to  a  certain  extent.  They  are  the  mass 
of  believers,  the  plebeians.  But  the  sister ! — By  a  more  effec- 
tive humility,  by  a  more  absolute  self-abandonment,  and  by  the 
fact  of  her  giving  to  God  more  than  he  asks  for,  she  raises  her- 
self up  in  a  supreme  manner, — she  is  the  special  servant  of 
Jesus  !  Hers  is  a  peculiar  honour,  and  in  order  that  she  may 
be  perfectly  aware  of  it,  she  is  repeatedly  told, — whilst  being 
exhorted  to  humble  herself, — that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Sion  in 
this  world,  and  that  after  her  death  she  will  be  one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  immaculates,*  who  follow  the  Lord 
wheresoever  he  goeth."t 

Need  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  Herr  Fliedner 
has  adopted  for  the  consecration  of  the  sisters  the  Catholic  rites 
for  religious  profession?  When  the  deaconesses  of  Kaiserwerth 
were  established  in  Berlin,  their  installation  was  accompanied  by 
great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  his 
court.  Bishop  Neander  consecrated  Herr  Schultz  as  chaplain 
of  the  establishment.  The  sisters  and  their  superioress  placed 
themselves  before  the  altar.  The  bishop  addressed  to  them  an 
allocution  on  their  duties,  and  kneeling,  they  received  the  con- 
secratlon  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Four  years  after,  one 
might  read  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Jommal  des  Debats : 
"  The  order  of  deaconesses  celebrated  yesterday  the  4th  anni- 
versaiy  of  its  foundation.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
conferring  the  dignity  of  deaconesses  on  four  novices,  who  re- 
ceived from  the  altar  the  blessing  of  the  superioress,  and  who 
immediately  put  on  the  cos<?<mg  of  deaconesses."  The  spectators 
might  easily  fancy  they  were  in  Madrid  or  Naples,  not  in  Berlin. 

The  monastic    institution  founded    in  Echallens,   canton  of 

*  Suppose  there  are  145  such  sisters  at  Kaiserwerth?  What  then?  And  is 
Kaiserwerth  the  grand  training  school,  and  are  there  no  immaculate  women 
outside  its  holy  precincts?     All  this  is  positively  sickening  ! — Trans. 

t  Madam  Gasparin,  "  Les  Corporations  Monastiques." 
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Vaud,  and  transferred  to  St.  Loup,  presents  the  like  features, 
though  not  so  strongly  marked  as  at  Devonport  and  Kaiser- 
werth, — Helvetian  Protestantism  being  further  removed  from 
Rome  than  that  of  Cranmer  or  Luther. 

The  profession  of  poverty  is  likewise  involved  in  the  following 
rule: — "The  Establishment  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sisters,  allows  no  remuneration  in  money,  and  offers  them  a 
retreat  in  its  bosom." — Let  us  now  see  what  is  prescribed  with 
reijard  to  obedience :  "  So  lono;  as  a  sister  is  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  she  remains  under  the  authority  of  the  director  and 
the  directress." 

If  any  one  would  tell  the  pastor  Germond  that  he  was  enter- 
ing into  the  system  of  the  Romish  church,  the  latter  would  be 
probably  pleased,  for  has  he  not  written  the  following  lines: — 
"We  must  admit  that  if  we  have  chosen  the  easiest  part,  we 
have  left  the  7nost  beautiful  to  the  Catholics."  If  such  be  the 
case,  if  the  Romish  convents  monopolize  the  ideal,  what  do  you 
then  do  in  the  Reformed  church?  I  am,  therefore,  not  surprised 
whenM.  Germond  calls  that  church  (the  Reformed)  "a  religious 
society  impregnated  with  pride,  with  love  of  independence,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  quarrelling  and  disputing."  M.  Germond 
will  certainly  find  more  docility  and  less  discussion  and  inde- 
pendence at  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Floi'ence,  where  the  unity  of 
despotism  prevails. 

Celibacy  is  practised  at  St.  Loup,  just  as  it  is  at  Devonport, 
M.  Germond  urging  those  persons  who  do  not  intend  to  marry 
"  to  become  the  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  for  the  love  of  the 
Saviour." 

In  fact,  all  those  sacrifices  are  necessary  in  order  to  live  the 
angelical  life  of  nuns.  "My  impression  is,"  says  M.  Germond, 
"  that  if  an  angel  had  to  make  a  choice  amongst  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  this  earth,  he  would  fix  on  none  other  but  this." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  best  that  we  Protestants,"  exclaims  indig- 
nantly the  Countess  de  Gasparin,  "have  to  present  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics;  this  is  what  those  noble  converts  Avho  pass  from 
the  darkness  of  the  monastic  spirit  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
spirit  first  find  amongst  us !     Instead  of  showing  them  sponta- 
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neous  self-devotion  and  charity,  such  as  was  practised  by  Jesus, 
the  apostles,  and  the  holy  women,  we  come  before  them  with 
our  conventual  orders,  and  say  to  them,  '  See,  brethren,  we  also 
possess  such  institutions  exactly  like  Rome.  Rome  is  not  alto- 
gether wrong  in  enforcing  celibacy,  obedience,  and  poverty;  do 
not  hasten  to  condemn  this  our  church,  vou  mav  go  too  far. 
Beware  of  being  hurried  on  by  the  spirit  of  reform  !'"* 

We  have  frankly  expressed  our  opinion  regarding  the  state 
of  Protestantism  in  Switzerland.  Without  belonging  to  that 
church,  we  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  generous  efforts  to  bring 
the  great  Eastern  principle  into  vogue  in  the  West,  viz.,  the  in- 
dependence of  (individual  ?)  Christians  with  reference  to  every 
domination  of  human  origin.  We  have  not  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Swiss  church.  The  two 
principal  are  the  "National  church,"  which  is  more  or  less 
united  to  the  government  of  the  cantons,t  and  the  "  Free 
church,"  which  its  adversaries  call  Methodism,  and  which  often 
gives  to  itself  the  somewhat  singular  name  of  the  Revival.  Do 
not  such  divisions,  in  presence  of  an  enemy  like  the  Romish 
church,  which  can  dispose  of  immense  resources,  and  of  a  stx'ongly 
organized  hierarchy,  supported  by  absolute  governments,  J  do 
not  tliose  divisions,  I  repeat,  open  to  the  common  enemy  a  door 
which  ought  in  prudence  to  be  kept  closed  ?  Is  there  no  danger 
in  borrowing  those  mystic  theories  of  Catholicism,  which  are  so 
likely  to  enervate  the  soul?  "The  true  way  to  conquer  Ca- 
tholicism," says  a  distinguished  Protestant  theologian,  "is  to 
resemble  it  as  little  as  possible,  to  throw  away  the  baggage  it 
has  left  us.  In  fact,  it  is  strong  externally,  through  its  material 
resources,  but  it  is  feeble  in  its  principles.  It  is  in  the  latter 
that  it  is  perishable.      Our  strength  consists  therefore,  in  devel- 


*  Madame  de  Gasparin's  ''Des  Corporations  Monastiqiiesy  Suisse,  St.  Loup. 
The  above  work  forms,  as  it  were,  a  vast  picture,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
We  have  only  been  able  to  bring  forward  a  few  significant  features  of  it. 

t  See  Professor  Cherbuliez's  "Za  Democratie  en  Suisse." 

\  Those  details  are  pointedly  commented  on  by  M.  Cherbuliez  in  "Za  Demo- 
cratie en  Suisse." 
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oping  anti-Catholic  principles,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  in 
that  sense."* 

Whilst  there  are  among  Swiss  Protestants  some  persons  who 
unwittingly  accept  the  ideas  of  the  Romish  church,  there  are,  in 
the  Swiss  territory,  not  only  many  individuals,  but  entire  can- 
tons, wdiich  explicitly  acknowledge  as  matters  of  faith  the  dog- 
mas of  that  church.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  dangerous  one 
in  a  democratic  countr}\  The  interests  of  Rome  and  those  of 
absolute  monarchies  have  been  long  identified.  They  who  pre- 
tend to  belong  to  those,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  love  liberal 
ideas,  implicitly  abdicate  the  Catholic  principle.  Any  one  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  a  just  notion  of  that  principle  must  not  go  to 
France  for  that  purpose.  The  great  men  of  that  country,  Ger- 
son,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Racine,  Descartes,  and  its 
most  learned  bishops,  such  as  de  Bausset,  La  Luzerne,  Duvoisin, 
Frayssinous,  and  Afire,  have  always  been  regarded  as  heretics 
bv  the  Pope.  The  writers  in  the  Univers  do  not  err  in  refusing 
to  call  such  men  Roman  Catholics,  for. they  all  tended  to  destroy 
the  very  essence  of  the  Romish  system,  viz.,  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility,  and  they  all  sought  to  draw  more  or  less 
near  to  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  church,  in  which  all 
questions  are  decided  by  the  authoiity  of  the  bishops.  We 
must  not  then  speak  in  serious  terms  of  the  title  "Eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Roman  church,"  which  France,  it  would  appear,  as- 
simied  in  irony.  That  title  would  better  suit  the  Spain  of  Philip 
IT.,  than  the  country  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Bossuet,  of  Pascal,  and 
of  Napoleon.  The  conqueror  of  Marengo,  notwithstanding  his 
inclination  for  anti-liberal  institutions,  was  preparing  for  Pius 
Vll.t  a  situation  very  inferior  tp  that  which  Louis  XIY.  was 
willing  to  accord  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Louis  XIV.  braA'ed,  it  is  true,  the  pontiff"  in  his  very  capital,! 
but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  confine  him  in  Fontainebleau. 
The  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch,  on  succeeding  to  the  empire, 

*  M.  de  Pressense"s  "-D«  Catholicisme  en  France." 
t  See  Arlaud  de  Montoi's  ••History  of  Pius  VII." 

X  See  Leopold  Rankes  '•T?te  Princes  and  Peoples  of  the  IQth  and  11th  cen- 
turies.'' 
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did  not  give  up  Gallic  independence.  Louis  XVIII.,  (by  no 
means)  a  very  enlightened  prince,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  so, 
and  Charles  X.  would  not  have  dared  to  make  the  attempt,  great 
as  was  his  attachment  to  the  Jesuits.  As  for  Louis  Philippe, 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  make 
to  the  Roman  court  the  shameful  concessions  which  have  been 
wrung  from  the  inexperience  and  weakness  of  Francis  Joseph. 

In  southern  countries,  the  essence  of  Romanism  has  been 
better  understood, — Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  South  America, 
being  the  real  Roman  Catholic  states.  In  their  eyes  "  the  Pope 
and  the  church"  are  one,  such  is  the  true  formula  of  absolute 
monarchies.  "L'etat,  c'est  moi,"  said  Louis  XIV.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  bishops  of  France  have  resolved  on  sacrificing 
the  ancient  independence  of  their  church,*  already  shorn  of  all 
its  glory.  With  Bishop  Frayssinous  disappeared  the  last  of  its 
doctors.  The  faculty  of  theology  is  deserted;  its  bishops  display 
every  moment  incredible  ignorance;  they  compose  pastoral 
letters  on  table-turning;  the  miracles  of  La  Salette;t  the  dan- 
gers of  religious  tolerance  and  of  enlightenment  ;|  and  on  the 
inundations.  They  have  lost  all  dignity  by  professing  within  a 
few  years  the  most  contradictory  political  principles. §  Need 
we  be  astonished  at  all  this  I  Every  one  in  Europe  knows  that 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  are  conferred  only  as  rewards  for  obse- 
quious servility.  Nothing  remains  for  French  bishops  but  to 
go  to  the  Vatican  and  kiss  the  relics  of  Scmit  Gregi^ry  VII.,  of 
Saint  Pius  VI.,  of  Father  Potot,  and  of  Father  Loriquet.  ||     It 


*   See  De  Pressense's  "Z>it  Catlwlicisme  en  France.      First  sign  of  decay 
Ultramontanism." 

t  See  the  singular  work  of  Cardinal  Villecourt,  formerly  a  French  bishop — 
>     '■'■New  Recital  of  the  Aj^parition  of  the  Holy  Virijin  on  the  Aljjs."     La  Rochelle, 
1848.     Also  the  work  of  Abbe  Rousselot.     Grenoble,  1851  and  1853;  and  Abbe 
Gobert's  "Pilgrimage  to  La  Salette."     Lille,  1854. 

X  Pressense''s  "Z)m   Catholicisme.      Third  sign  of  decay,  Poverty  of  Catholic 
Literature." 

§  See  Pressense's  ^Du  Catholicisme.     Fourth  sign  of  deciy,  The  part  played 
by  Catholics  during  the  crisis  of  the  last  few.  years." 

II  See  the  lives  of  Fathers  Potot  and  Loriquet,  Jesuits,  published  under  the 
title  of  "Life  of  the  reverend  Father  Potot  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  for'merly  an 
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is  only  right,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  that  churcli, 
once  so  celebrated,  should  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
Univers.  Already  M.  Veuillot  *  sets  up  as  the  successor  of 
Gerson,  "the  most  Christian  doctor,"  and  of  the  "Eagle  of 
Meaux."     Why  not? 

"  Dien  prodigne  ses  biens 
A  ceux  qui  font  voeu  d'etre  siens." 

Thus  political  circumstances  have  brought  about  results  in 
France  which  the  successor  of  Clement  XIV.  never  dreamed 
of.  The  Eomish  church  is  now  concentrated  in  the  Papacy, 
and  such  an  organization,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  allows  the 
bishops  to  play  only  a  very  modest  part.  They  exist  and  act 
only  "  by  the  grace  of  the  holy  apostolic  see,"  as  was  proved  in 
the  species  of  council  held  in  Rome,t  on  the  occasion  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the 
prelates  of  the  Romish  world,  who  were  assembled  around  the 
pontiff-king,  not  having  the  right  of  deliberating  or  of  voting. 
Bowing  to  the  ground,  they  listened  only  to  the  infallible  voice 
of  "their  terrestrial  god." J 

The  true  instruments  of  the  papacy  must  not  then  be  sought 
amongst  the  bishops.  Absolute  powers  hold  aristocracies  in  ab- 
horrence. They  tolerate  them,  but  detest  them.  Rome  accord- 
ingly distimsts  the  Episcopacy,  and  dislikes  their  title  of  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  because  of  the  traditions  of  independence 

avocat  mt  parlemeni,  chef  de  bataiUon,  and  canon  of  3Iet2."  Paris,  1847.  "Xi/e 
of  the  reverend  Father  Loriquet."  Paris,  1845. — And  "TJie  reverend  Father 
Loriqu  t,  his  life  and  v.-ritings."     Paris,  1847. 

*  M.  Veuillot's  biography  has  been  written  by  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt. 
t  See  the  witty  pamphlet  of  M.  Bungener — ''Borne  to  Fan's." 
^  Froiss.ird  relates  that  the  cardinals  of  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Charles  \I.,  expressed  themselves  thus: — "As  there  is  but 
one  God  in  heaven,  there  can  only  be  one  God  on  earth."  (Froissard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
147.) — Angelus  Politianus,  on  harnnguing  the  too  famous  Alexander  VI.,  said 
to  him: — "We  rejoice  to  see  you  ascend  above  all  human  things  and  elevated 
up  to  the  divinity  itself"  In  the  streets  of  Rome  are  to  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Alexander  VI.  (Cajsar  Borgia),  with  this  distich: — 

"  Csesare  magna  fuit,  nunc  Roma  est  maxima,  sextus 
Regnat  Alexander;  ille  vir,  iste  Deus." 
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wliicli  that  title  recalls.  Its  devoted  agents  are  the  nuncios  and 
the  monks. 

The  former,  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  all  whose  future  prospects  depend  on  the  papal  will,  dis- 
play in  various  European  courts  incontestable  skill  as  diploma- 
tists. They  are  instructed  to  practise  the  maxim  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  appear  to  have  taken  for  a  motto  ever  since  the 
time  of  Gregory  I.,  "  Divide  et  impera."  There  never  were 
more  bitter  enemies  of  the  unity  of  Switzerland, — a  country 
where  they  have  usurped  the  functions  of  metropolitan.  Their 
intrigues,  it  is  true,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  victories  of  the 
Confederation  over  the  Sonderbund,  but  how  imprudent  to  allow 
the  renewal  of  those  intrigues!  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
should  have  been  followed  by  that  of  the  nuncio,  the  unceasing 
exciter  of  conspiracy. 

The  monks  render  the  Vatician  still  greater  services  than  the 
nuncios,  by  their  zeal  in  watching  and  checking  the  bishops. 
Rome  makes  use  of  that  servile  democracy  against  the  clerical 
aristocracy;  as  the  Bourbons  before  the  Revolution  employed 
plebeian  hands  to  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  nobles.  We 
should  never  finish  were  we  to  enumerate  all  those  white,  black, 
or  grey  battalions.  The  most  known, — and  we  shall  name  them 
in  chronological  order, — are  the  Benedictines,  the  Franciscans, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits,  the  brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools,  and  the  Liguorians  or  Redemptionists.*  That  vast 
monkish  network  embraces  the  whole  of  Catholic  society.  The 
Jesuits,  for  example,  act  principally  among  the  nobility,  to 
whose  vices  they  are  particularly  indulgent,  t  The  Franciscans 
direct  the  unlettered  classes  and  the  fr^res  ignorantins,  the 
young.  All  labour  for  the  same  object  and  receive  the  same 
impulse,  that  object  being  the  triumph  of  papal  absolutism, — and 
that  impulse  coming  from  the  general  of  the  order,  who  always 
resides  in  Rome.      Subjected  to  the  immediate  action  of  the 


*  It  was  a  father  of  this  order  who  lately  in  Ireland  burnt  the  Scriptures 
amiil  the  applause  of  the  multitude! — Tram. 
f  See  Pascals  ^^  Lettres  Provinciales,"  also  Miclielet  and  Quinet,  Les  Jesuites. 
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central  power,  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  it  to  the  extremities  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  power  of  such  an  organization,  in  which  we  find  the  political 
and  domineering  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  although  com- 
pletely deprived  of  its  noble  energy : — 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento." 

Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  discredit  any  man  of  courage 
and  talent  who  has  become  formidable,  to  raise  all  sorts  of  em- 
barrassments in  his  way,  and  to  fill  his  life  with  trials  and  bitter- 
ness, a  word  from  the  cabinet  of  his  eminence  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  grand  vizier  of  the  papacy,*  resounds  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  steppes  of  Poland  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Bengal.  Is  an  idea,  an  institution,  a  govern- 
ment, to  be  rendered  an  object  of  suspicion?  The  Rev.  Father 
Toussaint  will  be  instructed  to  write  a  few  lines  in  the  Univers, 
Father  Pancrace  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  and  Father  Boniface 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  &c.,  and  you  will  see  in  a  few  days  the 
same  watchword  repeated  with  wonderful  unanimit3^  In  a 
word,  monachism,  which  during  several  ages  regarded  the  press 
as  an  instrument  of  Satan,  has  found  out  all  the  advantage 
which  its  powerful  hierarchy  may  derive  from  it.  Sometimes 
the  monks  themselves,  as  at  Rome  and  Naples,  draw  up  with 
their  own  holy  hands  the  newspaper  articles,  reviews,  and  libels 
destined  to  defend  "  Catholic  civilization,"  against  the  bar- 
barians who  dare  demand  religious  toleration,  liberty  of  discus- 
sion, and  such  like  abominations  of  1789.  At  another  time,  as 
at  Paris,  London,  and  Cologne,  they  employ  "to  fight  the  good 
fight"  lay  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  profits  of  the  work  are  reserved. 
Those  writers  are  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  reverend 
fathers  of  all  colours,  marriage  with  pious  and  rich  heiresses, 
and  the  favours  of  the  absolute  governments,  which  load  them 
with  pensions  and  decorations.  With  such  resources  they  are  en- 
abled, without  running  much  risk,  to  keep  up  their  holy  contests 


*  Ranke  first  employed  that  comparison,  but  the  grand  viziers  of  Abdul 
Medjid  are  far  more  liberal  than  monsignor  Antonelli. 
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"  with  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  order,  religion,  and  society." 
Such  are  the  terms  which  the  sacristy  applies  to  all  those  whose 
energy  and  talent  are  dreaded,  and  whose  greatest  crime  is  not 
to  bow  the  head  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  of  despotism. 

The  position  of  the  laity  will  be  easily  understood  in  such  a 
relio;ious  organization.  The  Reformed  church,  and  even  the 
Eastern  church,  have  left  to  them,  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ  and  the  apostolic  traditions,  a  considerable  share  of  in- 
fluence. Such  cannot  possibly  be  the  case  under  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  papacy.  Laymen  are  only  regarded  in  Rome  as  so 
many  farmers,  from  whom  the  most  must  be  got  that  can  be  had. 
To  what  a  number  of  shameful  expedients  does  it  accordingly 
resort!  After  having  taught  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  of 
infinite  price,  they  do  not  blush  to  demand  hundreds  of  masses 
to  free  a  soul  from  purgatory, — a  gross  contradiction  Avhich 
cupidity  alone  could  inspire.  Is  not  that  the  lowest  degree  of 
self-abasement  i — However,  one  need  not  complain  too  loudly, 
were  the  Romanist  church  satisfied  with  selling  its  sacrifices  of 
"infinite  price."  It  deals,  alas  I  in  things  which  are  declared  to 
be  obligatory,  for  example  dispensations  and  the  sacraments. 
Baptism  is  paid  for  like  a  play-bill.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
prudent  enough  not  to  lay  a  tax  on  confessions,  which  do  not,  as 
matters  now  stand,  attract  many  of  the  faitliful.*  Ah!  If  Christ 
returned  to  earth,  what  wovild  he  say  of  all  those  traders  installed 
again  in  the  temple?  What  name  would  he  aj'ply, — He  who  de- 
nounced as  "thieves"  those  who  trafficked  in  mere  money  and 
animals, — to  those  who  lay  a  money  price  not  only  on  the  gifts 
of  grace,  but  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man?  The 
priests  of  Rome  are  truly  the  successors  of  those  who,  in  the 
16th  century,  disgusted  the  Christian  world  by  the  scandalous 
sale  of  indulgences,  t     Their  emoluments  in  Paris  alone  amount 


*  If  the  Eastern  church  be  not  exempt  from  the  like  abuses,  it  at  least 
allows  the  laity  a  legitimate  portion  of  influence.  To  be  ruined,  and  in  addition 
to  be  made  mere  ciphers  is  rather  too  much  at  one  and  the  same  time!  See  the 
"  Des  pouvoirs  constitutifs  de  I'Eglise,"  by  Bordas-Demoulin,  a  Catholic  wiiter. 

t  See  Nsef's  "  History  of  the  Reformation."  Hottinger's  Evldrekh  Zvnngli, 
and  Merle  d'Aubigue's  La  Reformation. 
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to  five  millions  of  francs.  *  Let  the  people  of  the  Milanese 
territorv,  of  the  Roman  states,  of  France,  &c.,  be  but  once  left 
free  to  their  own  inspirations,  and  released  from  the  domination 
upheld  by  formidable  armies,  and  we  should  see  how  long  they 
would  keep  their  cardinals,  their  priests  and  their  monks. f  How 
sad  the  condition  of  a  spiritual  power,  whose  only  support  is  that 
of  (foreign)  bayonets,  whose  only  right  is  brute  force  ! 

Whilst  the  Romish  church  in  so  revolting  a  manner  turns 
to  account  the  faithful  who  bow  to  its  authority,  it  does  not  act 
more  maternallv  towards  the  inferior  clergy.!  Whoever  enter- 
tains  any  doubts  on  that  score  may  consult  a  work,  completed  by 
a  Parisian  ecclesiastic,  under  the  title  of  "Biography  of  contem- 
porary Clergymen."  §  There  exist  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  a 
class  of  helots  whom  the  opulent  holders  of  livings,  ||  who  govern 
them,  force  to  remain  in  ignorance,  isolation,  and  dependence. 

In  the  primitive  church  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  priests  and  the  bishops,  as  clearly  and  positively 
proved  by  Jerome,^  who  bases  his  argument  on  Scripture. 
He  attributes  the  difference  of  their  condition  not  to  divine 
institution,  but  to  ciastom.  The  episcopacy  of  the  first  ages,  so 
far  from  being  aristocratic,  was  immediately  derived  from  the 
Christian  people,  as  Cyprian  and  many  others  formally  declare 


** 


*  Exactly  5.080,000  fr.  (See  Garnier  and  Guillaumin's  Annual  of  Political 
Economy  for  1851.) 

t  If  it  be  said  that  a  trial  of  that  kind  was  made  in  1848,  it  is  easy  to  reply 
that  the  clergy  saved  themselves  by  affecting  an  ardent  republicanism,  (in  the 
course  of  which  Archbishop  Affre  was  killed.)  See  De  Pressense's  Du  Cailioli- 
cisme  en  f  ranee. 

^  Many  curious  details  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  the  brothers  Allignol. 

g  Not  till  the  last  day  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  Verger's  temptations  to 
that  awful  act,  which  filled  Europe  with  horror. —  Trans. 

(I  Their  emoluments  will  be  seen  in  De  Pressense's  "  Catholicisme," — ''  Support 
derived  by  Catholicism  from  the  budget." 

^  "  Idem  est  Presbyter  qui  Episcopus,  et  antequam  diaboli  instincta  studia  in 
religione  fierent  ....  communi  presbyterorum  concilio  Ecclesise  gubernabantiii-. 
Indifferenter  de  episcopo  quasi  de  presbytero  est  locutus  Paulus. — Jerome,  quoted 
in  Merle  de  Aubigne's  "  Reformation." 

**  Cyprian,  writing  to  a  bishop  of  Rome,  declares  that  there  are  three  tilings 
necessary  to  render  the  authority  of  the  bishop  legitimate:  "Divinum  judicium, 
popuU  suffragium,  et  co-episcoporum  consensus."— (Epist.  55.) 
II.  H 
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Matters  are  now  greatly  changed !  The  predominancy  of  the 
bishops  over  the  other  clergy  has  become  so  excessive  in  the 
Romisli  church,  that  the  inferior  clergy,  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  teaching  and  defending  the  Catholic  religion,  are 
allowed  to  read  only  a  very  limited  number  of  books ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  read  the  objections  of  the  adversaries 
of  their  belief.  This  truly  extraordinary  fact  is  the  consequence 
of  the  well-known  iniles  of  tlie  Index  Expurfjatorius,  which  form 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  spiritual  audacity  and 
absolutism,  being  applicable  to  priests  as  to  laymen.  Village 
priests  are  forbidden  to  read  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,"  by  Abbe  Guettee,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  or 
the  "  Cours  du  droit  Canon"  of  Abbe  Lequeux,*  vicar-general 
of  that  diocese.  In  case  of  disobedience,  the  penalty  is — ex- 
communication !  I ! 

The  object  of  such  discipline,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of 
Brahmanism,  will  of  course  be  readily  divined.  If  the  lower 
order  of  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  study  Archinard's  "  Origin 
of  the  Roman  Church,"  Guizot's  "  History  of  Civilization," 
Michelet  and  H.  Martin's  "  Histories  of  France,"  Mignet's 
"History  of  Mary  Stuart,"  Bnngener's  "History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent"  and  "Rome  to  Paris,"  D'Aubigne's  "History  of  the 
Reformation,"  A.  Thierry's  "  Conquest  of  England,"  and  Rous- 
sel's  "  Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations," — and  amongst  the 
ancients,  the  works  of  Erasmus,  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  Calvin, 
Zuingli,  and  Luther,  that  clergy  would  lose  much  of  their 
admiration  for  the  bishops  of  Arras  and  Poitiers,  f  and  for 
Messrs.  Nicholas,  Nicolardot,  Potot,  Veuillot,  and  Loriquet.J 
Like  so  many  illustrious  priests  of  the  16th  century,  they  would 
see  how  little  solidity  the  theological  basis  of  Catliolicism  pos- 
sessed.   The  Romanist  church,  like  Islamism,  cannot  be  exposed 

*  The  "Presse"  has  given  some  very  curious  details  regarding  the  placing  in 
the  Index  of  the  above  works,  written  by  Catholics,  who  were  imprudent  enough 
to  blame  some  of  the  excesses  of  papal  despotism.  They  must  have  been  indeed 
courageous  men  for  priests,  considering  the  times  we  live  in. 

t  See  Benjamin  Constant's  "  De  la  Religion." 

\  The  Dehats,  in  the  first  month  of  185G,  often  made  mention  of  these  pre- 
lates. 
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to  the  full  light  of  discussion  without  perishing,  and  that  the  pa- 
])acy,  with  its  characteristic  ]iolitical  sagacity,  knows  right  well. 
It  labours,  therefore,  strenuously  to  prevent,  by  spiritual  and,  where 
possible,  temporal  punishments,*  the  nations  which  are  subjected 
to  it,  from  engaging  in  any  serious  study  of  religious  questions. 
Accordingly,  its  defenders  manifest,  on  all  occasions  in  which 
prudence  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  allow  its  manifesta- 
tion, a  profound  horror  for  free  examination,  which,  according 
to  them,  necessarily  leads  to  deism,  naturalism,  pantheism, 
atheism,  socialism,  communism,  &c.t  In  a  word,  free  examin- 
ation, of  which  the  Reformers  are  the  fathers,  has  logically 
pi'oduced  Feuerbach,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Proudhon.  Unfortu- 
nately, on  the  other  side,  the  want  of  free  examination  leads  to 
the  stupid  life  of  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  and  the  Spanish 
monks, — to  the  fetichism  of  the  Spanish  American  republics, 
and  to  the  darkness-loving  and  sanguinary  theocracy  of  the 
Roman  states.  Certes,  the  Catholics  have  no  right  to  be  proud 
of  having  proscribed  knowledge !  That  is  so  true,  that  those 
amongst  them  Avho  have  preserved  some  sentiment  of  human 
dignity  blush  for  their  friends.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
well-known  example  of  Ozanam,;}  the  eloquent  professor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  of  Abbe  Rosmini-Serbati,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  order  of  chaiity,  and  author  of  "  The  Five  Sores  of  the 
Church."  I  only  speak  of  those  whose  names  and  whose  works 
belong  to  posterity. 

Nevertheless,  the  voices  of  the  eminent  writers  I  have  just 
named  have  been  stifled.  The  "  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church  " 
are  now  placed  in  the  Index,  as  were  also  the  "  Discourse  on  the 
Dead  of  Vienna,"  §  Dr.  Hirscher's  ||  work  on  the  celibacy  of  the 

*  See  at  the  conclubion  of  Lecerf's  "Protestantism,"  a  truly  atrocious  ordi- 
nance which  the  clergy  obtained  from  Louis  XV.  The  king  of  the  Parc-auu- 
cerj's  was  a  terrible  protector  of  the  church. 

t  See  Nicholas's  "Du  Protestantisme." 

I  See  the  collection  of ''  The  New  Era,"  of  whicli  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
editors. 

§  Written  by  the  celehrated  Ventura  de  Raulica,  formerly  general  of  the 
clercs  reguliers. 

II  A  renowned  theologian  of  Fviburg  in  Breisgau — (duchy  of  Baden). 
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priests,  and  tlie  '''■  Avenir"  edited  by  Montalembert,  De  Lamen- 
nais,  Lacordaire,  De  Salinis,*  de  Coux,  and  Combalot.f  Po- 
litical powers  have  an  instinct  of  preservation  which  teaches 
them  Avhat  is  most  conformable  to  their  interests.  Now  liberty 
of  discussion  and  political  liberty  would  necessarily  brintr  the 
downfall  of  the  papal  absolutism.  See  what  has  happened  in 
France  since  1789.  Plow  many  enlightened  men  are  there  in 
tliat  vast  empire  wdio  have  remained  faithful  to  the  faith  and 
practices  of  the  papacy!  They  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized, 
married,  and  buried  by  the  clertry.  ]\I.  Nicholas  is  disconsolate] 
at  such  a  state  of  things,  and  frankly  admits  that  all  those  who 
impart  so  much  celebrity  to  French  literatiu'e,  such  as  De  La- 
martine,  Quinet,  V.  Hugo,  Cousin,  Mignet,  Thiers,  ISliclielet, 
Guizot,  Beranger,  G.  Sand,  &c.,  are  far  removed  from  Catholi- 
cism. 

Ignorance  is  not  the  only  means  employed  to  maintain  the 
clergy  in  slavery.  They  are  isolated  by  the  law  of  ceHbacy 
from  all  that  could  support  them  against  the  despotism  of  their 
masters.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  moral  evils  of  celibacy,  for 
nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  that  subject  after  the  writings 
of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  §  Michelet,  ||  and  De  Sanctis.lT  I  shall 
tlierefore  only  speak  of  it  here  as  a  means  of  government. 
Celibacy  leaves  the  members  of  the  inferior  hierarchy  in  such 
isolation,  that  they  are  forced  to  become  the  flexible  instruments 
of  absolute  power.  Were  the  village  priest,  as  in  our  churcli, 
a  family  man,  he  would  be  attached  by  the  dearest  and  most 
intimate  ties  to  the  population  whom  he  evangelizes.  Pro- 
foundly patriotic,  he  would  never  sacrifice  the  independence 
and  greatness  of  his  native  country  to  theological  subtleties. 

A  priesthood  animated  by  such  sentiments  could  never  con- 

*  Now  an  Archbishop,  but  not  a  Hl)eral  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  pastoral  letters  quoted  in  the  Journals.     0  human  prudence ! 

f  A  celebrated  preacher,  and  now  a  zealous  absolutist.     0  wisdom  ! 

\  Nicolas — "  Du  Protestantisme." 

g  Courier — "  Reponses  aux  Lettres  d'un  anonyrae." 

II  Michelet  "  Du  pretre  de  la  femme  et  de  la  famille." 

•y  De  Sanctis — '"Du  celibat  des  pretres."  M.  de  Sanctis,  pastor  of  a  reformed 
church  at  Turin,  was  formerly  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  Rome. 
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descend  to  be  the  instrument  of  ultramontanism.  So  convinced 
of  that  are  the  heads  of  the  papacy  that  they  endeavour,  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  to  cast  odium  on  the  secular  clergy  of  our  church. 
An  attentive  study  of  those  facts  would  suffice  to  prevent  any 
one  becoming  the  dupe  of  such  unworthy  tactic^.  M.  Elias 
Regnault,  who  is  not  over  disposed  to  see  things  in  a  favourable 
light,  rightly  asserts  that  the  priests  in  Roumenia  are,  as  a  class, 
most  devoted  to  their  country.*  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the 
French  clergy  who,  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  in  1814  and 
1815,  ardently  sighed  after  foreign  aid — or  of  those  Italian 
priests  who  are  the  faithful  auxiliaries  of  Austrian  tyranny  ? 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  clerical  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome  makes  use  of  the  inferior  clergy,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  condition  of  a  bishop  with  that  of  a 
simple  priest.  In  France,  where  the  episcopacy  is  less  rich 
than  in  other  Catholic  countries,  the  bishops  receive  salaries 
double  the  amount  of  the  members  of  the  federal  council  who 
govern  Switzerland — salaries  which  they  increase  by  a  skilful 
traffic  in  holy  things — for  example  in  dispensations.  A  village 
clergyman  has  only,  I  believe,  eight  hundred f  francs  yearly. 
He  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  obscurity, 
if  he  does  not  know  how  to  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  pea- 
santry. But  must  he  not  be  overjoyed  when  he  beholds  the 
successors  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee  decked  out  in  purple 
and  lace  ?  t  As  for  those  proud  prelates,  how  must  they  smile 
whilst  reueatino;  those  words  of  the  Nicene  creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  Apostolic  church." 

Such  is  the  organization  of  Catholicism,  one,  w^e  think,  which 
will  interest  the  members  of  our  church,  some  seventy  millions 


*  E.  Regnault — "  Histoire  des  provinces  Danubiennes." 

t  £32  sterling  per  annum.  But  I  fear  we  can  show  somewhat  analogous  in 
this  our  England.  The  bishops  do  not  need  to  traffic  in  dispensations,  were  it 
possible. — Trans. 

t  See,  in  the  "Affaires  de  Rome"  of  Lamennais,  some  curious  details  respect- 
ing the  toilet  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbishop  of  Besanijon:  also,  "Biographic 
du  clerge  contemporain,  par  un  solitaire."  This  "  hermit  "  belongs  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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of  Christians,  who  are  every  day  urged  to  abandon  it,  and  who 
are  tempted  thereto  by  the  most  brilliant  portraits  of  Romish 
institutions.  Let  them  not  be  deceived  by  such  tactics.  No- 
thing is  less  ideal  than  the  church  of  Rome  when  closely  ex- 
amined. It  may  be  defined  to  be  "the  makino-  man  the  instru- 
ment  of  man."  Of  all  Christian  communities,  the  church  of 
Rome  is  the  one  farthest  removed  from  the  Gospel.  It  is 
altogether  a  political  church.  How  often  has  it  carried  to 
excess  its  contempt  for  the  laws  of  conscience  and  morality? 
For  example,  under  the  pontificates  of  John  XXIII.  and 
Alexander  VI.,  that  church  which  claims  to  be  the  imma- 
culate spouse  of  Christ,  gave  the  titles  of  "  Your  Beatitude " 
and  "Vicar  of  Christ"  to  monsters  who  would  put  the  Rome  of 
the  Caesars  to  the  blush.  But  human  folly  is  unbounded. 
Are  there  not  millions  of  men  in  Asia  who  treat  the  Grand 
Lama  as  an  incarnate  God,  and  contend  for  the  parings  of  his 
nails? 

"  O  Vanas  hominnm  cnras,  et  pectora  cceca ! " 

As  the  Romish  church  is  a  political  one,  it  must  act  confor- 
mably to  its  nature  and  tendencies.  Its  scepticism  with  regard 
to  matters  of  right,  impart  to  it  a  great  indifference  with  refer- 
ence to  questions  of  princijjles.  When  it  can  follow  out  its  own 
inclinations,  it  closely  allies  itself,  as  in  Catholic  monarchies, 
with  the  absolute  and  retrograde  faction.  In  republics  it  is  the 
firmest  supporter  of  aristocratic  ideas.  In  Switzerland,  as  each 
canton  is  differently  organized,  it  is  obliged  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  Wherever  there  exists  an  aristocracy  or  a  citi- 
zen class,  as  at  Friburg,  Lucerne,  Locarno,  and  Soleui'e,  it 
always  sides  with  it  against  the  popular  interests.  Where  there 
is  only  a  nistic  and  illiterate  democracy,  it  comes  to  an  under- 
standing Avith  the  peasantry,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Wald  states. 
In  the  canton  of  Geneva,  the  rural  districts,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Savoy  and  France,  and  in  which  ignorance  prevails, 
are  the  zealous  auxiliaries  of  the  Romish  clergy  ao;ainst  the  en- 
lightened  townsmen  of  the  city.  In  Prussia,  where  royalty  and 
aristocracy  are  Protestants,  the  partisans  of  Rome  vote  with  the 
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left  in  the  second  chamber.  Such  transformations  are  not  new. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Catholics,  who  were  absolutists  in 
the  states  of  Philip  II.,  organized  in  France  the  ultra-democrat- 
ical  associations  of  the  League.  AVhat  must  we  conclude  from 
all  this?  That  Rome  dissembles  its  jjiinciples  icJien  the  interests 
of  its  clergy  are  concerned.  A  French  journal,  the  Univers,  com- 
pletely represents  that  principle,  and  deserves  the  title  it  claims 
of  an  essentially  Romish  journal.  It  has  been  in  turn  a  consti- 
tutional royalist,  a  republican,  a  legitimist  and  a  Bonapartist 
journal, — the  "interests  of  religion"  requiring,  in  its  opinion, 
those  abrupt  changes.*  The  bishops  acted  in  like  manner. 
The  simple-minded  Catholics  who,  whilst  remaining  in  the 
camp  of  the  Roman  church,  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  their 
standard,  were  singularly  embarrassed.  The  legitimists,  for 
example,  have  infinite  difficulty  in  luiderstanding  the  political 
flexibility  of  their  pastors,  wdio  in  general  are  the  very  repre- 
sentatives of  all  that  is  most  thoroughly  stable.  Poor  men! 
They  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  tribulations. 

The  great  political  institution  which  is  called  the  Catholic 
church  skilfully  makes  use  of  its  ascendency  to  attain  its  object, 
— foreio-n  enousih  thoui;jh  that  be  to  the  sanctification  of  souls. 
It  is  thus  that  the  confessional  becomes  in  its  hands  a  powerful 
arm  against  its  adversaries.  Suppose  in  Piedmont  a  journal 
defends  liberty  of  conscience,  it  will  be  denounced  from  the  pul- 
pit and  in  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops,  and  efforts  loill  he 
made  in  the  confessional  to  prevent  the  faithful  from  subscribing 
to  it  and  reading  it.  Those  means  succeed  well  enough  in  coun- 
tries where  priestly  domination  is  not  shaken,  otherwise,  they 
prove  of  no  avail.  It  is  thus  that  in  France  the  clergy  have 
essayed  to  ruin  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the  Sitcle,  the  Semexir, 
the  Presse,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the 
Illustration,  the  Independance  Beige,  the  Observateur,  &c.  The 
editors  of  these  journals  and  reviews  continued,  ho^vever,  not- 
Mithstandinii;  the  excommunications  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the 


*  See  De  Pressense's  "Cn<Ar>?/c('s»ie.     Fourth  sign  of  decay,  The  part  played 
hij  Catholicism  in  the  crisis  oftJte  last  few  years.'' 
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confessors,  to  enligliten  tlie  people  regarding  the  persevering  in- 
trigues of  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  In  Switzerland,  priestly 
influence  experiences  even  greater  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to 
stifle  the  jn-ess.  Even  if  they  succeed  in  persuading  the  herds- 
men of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Untervvalden,  and  Zug,  whose  hearts  are 
simple,  and  whose  lives  are  completely  rural,  that  independent 
journals  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  cross  their  frontiers,  how  can 
they  prevent  the  admission  into  the  other  cantons  of  the  journals 
and  reviews  printed  at  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  Berne,  and 
which  enjoy  a  great  reputation,  as  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle, 
the  Revue  Suisse,  and  the  Bund  f  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
keep  the  citizens  of  Soleure,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Lugano, 
from  reading  the  Journal  de  Geneve. 

The  confessional  is  not  only  an  immense  resource  for  the 
clergy  when  they  combat  politicians  and  men  of  independent 
minds,  it  also  enables  the  former  to  prepare  in  secrecy  those 
affiliations  which  cover  the  world  like  a  vast  network,  which 
they  ever  keep  in  repair.  The  power  of  association  has  not 
been  so  well  understood  by  any  corporate  body  as  by  the  Ro- 
mish clercpy.  It  is  association  which  constitutes  all  the  strenccth 
of  the  religious  orders.  Those  justly-dreaded  corporations  un- 
ceasingly labour  to  bring  back  Europe  to  the  social  state  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  endeavour  not  only  to  extend  themselves,  but 
to  create,  under  the  name  of  Third  order  or  congregation,  a  vast 
body  of  adherents  amongst  the  laity,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second 
and  increase  their  influence.  In  vain  have  they  essayed  to  lull 
the  vigilance  of  governments,  and  to  remove  all  apprehensions 
by  denying  the  existence  of  those  affiliations,  for  a  thousand 
proofs  of  such  existence  are  found  in  the  very  works  approved 
of  by  the  monks.  Thus  we  find  in  Bouillet's  Universal  Diction- 
ary, tenth  edition,  approved  of  by  the  sacred  congregation  of  the 
index,  (a  decree  sanctioned  by  the  bishop  of  Home,)  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  the  word  "congregation  :^'  "Under  that  name 
are  designated  certain  assemblages  of  the  faithful,  which  were 
formerhj  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits."  The 
Sonderbund  has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  word  "formerly^"' 
is  inserted  there  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  on  account  of  exist- 
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ing  difficulties  and  the  "wicked  spirit"  of  the  age.  But  such 
prudence  will  deceive  only  those  who  are  easily  deceived.  We 
all  know  that  the  Jesuits  do  not  so  openly  and  readily  abandon 
their  traditions,  and  so  much  M.  Bouillet  admits  in  another 
passage,  in  the  article  on  Jesuits.  "  The  society/'  says  he, 
"was  suppressed  in  1773  by  Clement  XIV.  In  order  to  save  it, 
attempts  were  made,  hut  in  vain,  to  induce  it  to  change  its 
rules." 

By  the  aid  of  these  affiliations,  Catholicism  incorporates 
great  numbers  into  its  service,  and  by  its  religious  pomps  it 
knows  how  to  enchant  them  with,  and  attach  them  to,  the  cause 
of  past  times.  The  people  are  fond  of  ceremonies,  and  that  pas- 
sion is  skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  Romish  church.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  that  artificial  system  of 
policy  which  sways  Southern  Europe  and  Southern  America. 

Amongst  the  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  ceremonies  by 
that  church  I  shall  give  the  official  details  of  the  programme  of 
a  jubilee  festival  issued  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Malines 
(Belgium) : 

"  The  preface  informs  us  that  this  jubilee  is  celebrated  in  re- 
membrance of  the  miracles  performed  by  an  image  known  as 
that  of '  Our  Lady  of  Hanswyck.'  The  chief  feature  of  the  festival 
was  a  cavalcade,  which  traversed  the  city  of  Malines  four  times,  and 
which  was  composed  of  four  allegorical  cars.  The  first  was  pre- 
ceded by  four  men  on  horseback,  representing  the  Joy  of  ISIalines, 
and  by  thirty-six  young  ladies,  also  on  horseback,  representing  the 
litanies  of  the  Virgin,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  symbols  of 
the  different  titles  of  the  mother  of  God.  The  first  car  con- 
tained the  queen  of  the  angels,  surrounded  by  cherubim,  sera- 
phim, &c. ;  the  second,  the  queen  of  the  patriarchs,  seated  under 
a  crown  supported  by  four  branches,  laden  with  fruit;  the  third, 
the  queen  of  the  prophets,  the  prophets  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  their  day,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  principal  object  of  the  pro- 
phecies, represented  by  Eugene  Hagaerts;  the  fourth,  the  queen 
of  martyrs;  the  fifth,  the  queen  of  the  apostles;  the  sixth,  the 
queen  of  confessors;  the  seventh,  the  queen  of  virgins;  and  the 
eighth,  the  queen  of  all  saints.     Such  was  the  first  part  of  the 
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cavalcade.  The  second  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Pliil- 
liarmonic  society,  preceded  by  their  drummers,  and  the  Virgin 
of  Mahnes  represented  by  Mimi  van  Kiel,  and  followed  by  all 
the  virtues,  attributes  of  the  city.  The  third  part  re])resented 
the  royal  family,  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  young  princes,  being  conducted  by  Pro\idence,  and  fol- 
lowed by  justice,  religion,  &c.  The  last  part  was  composed  of, 
1.  A  three-masted  vessel  called  the  '^^^elfare  of  the  Country,' 
in  which  was  Saint  Catherine;  2.  Of  the  horse  Bayard,  mounted 
by  the  four  sons  of  Aymon ;  3.  Of  the  cavalcade  of  the  giants, 
the  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  the  four  little  giants;  4.  Of 
the  wheel  of  Fortune;  5.  Of  two  camels,  each  bearing  a  cupid; 
and  6.  Of  a  detachment  of  mounted  ^ chasseurs.^  * 

"Before  proceeding  further  with  this  account,  we  must  state 
that  this  was  not  a  masquerade,  but  a  popish  ceremony  in  1838, 
which  was  witnessed  by  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  faith- 
ful Belo-ium. 

"The  jubilee  lasted  a  fortnight.  The  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Malines  himself  officiated  in  the  procession.  The  churchwardens 
obtained  from  the  burgomaster  and  sheriffs,  permission  for  the 
cafes  and  other  places  of  refreshment  to  remain  open  all  night 
during  the  festival,  including  the  Sundays.  During  that  period 
there  were  frequent  shooting  matches,  jousts  on  horseback,  and 
fireworks,  with  masses  and  sermons  and  solemn  thankso;iviniis. 
This  is  a  short  but  faithful  narrative  of  the  Malines  jubilee."  f 

In  Switzerland,  as  everywhere  else,  Catholicism  employs  ma- 
terial pomp  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  the  rude 
shepherds  of  the  Alps.  Einsiedeln,  or  "Our  Lady  of  Hermits," 
is  for  the  Catholic  portion  of  Helvetia  that  which  "  Our  Lady 
of  Loretto"  is  for  Italy. 

The  foundation  of  Einsiedeln  %  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of 


*  How  truly  Rabelaisian  is  that  squadron  of  "chasseurs  a  cheval." — Tram. 

t  Europe  Protestante,  1839-1840. 

X  The  history  of  Einsiedeln  has  been  written  in  a  Catholic,  that  is  to  say  a 
legendary,  point  of  view  by  M.  J.  Regnier.  His  viovk,^^  Chronicle  of  Eimie- 
deln,''  appeared  in  Paris  in  1837.  There  are  also  several  other  works  on  the 
subject  written  in  German  by  Hartmanu,  Bertsche,  Tschudi,  and  Landolt. 
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Charlemagne.  At  that  epoch,  Meinrad,  count  of  Sulgen,  con- 
structed, says  the  chronicle,  a  chapel  first  on  the  Etzel,  and 
afterwards  on  the  spot  where  the  convent  now  stands.  He 
placed  there  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  given  to  him  by 
Hildegarde,  abbess  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Zurich.  He 
Avas  assassinated  in  863,  and  his  murderers  were  discovered  by 
some  ravens  which  the  anchorite  had  fed.  Arrested  and  con- 
demned, they  were  executed  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hotel 
Bellevue  at  Zurich.  After  the  death  of  ]\Ieinrad,  the  reputation 
of  his  piety  so  much  extended  that  an  abbey  of  Benedictines  was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  his  cell  stood.  The  monastic  legend, 
confirmed  by  a  papal  bull,  affirms  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
the  bishop  of  Constance  was  to  dedicate  the  church,  that  is  to 
say  on  the  13th  of  September  948,  he  was  awakened  during  the 
night  by  celestial  concerts,  and  the  next  morning  he  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  assisted 
by  his  angels  and  saints,  had  consecrated  the  sanctuary.  In 
honour  of  such  a  miracle,  the  pope  granted  a  })lenary  indulgence 
for  pilgrims,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription  placed  over  the 
church  door : — 

HIC 

EST  PLENA  EEMISSIO  PECCATORUM 

A  CULPA  ET  A  PCENA. 

("Here  is  full  remission  of  sins,  from  the  fault  as  fi-om  the  pun- 
ishment.") 

At  a  later  period  Zuingli  became  parish  priest  of  Einsiedeln, 
and  in  1517  preached  there  against  the  corruption  of  the  Rom- 
ish church.  The  monastery  was  reserved  for  severer  tribula- 
tions. On  the  4th  of  May  1798,  the  French,  alas!  *  crossed  the 
Etzel,  and  twice  pillaged  the  monastery  and  the  village.  "  It 
was  thought  too,  that  they  had  carried  off  the  venerated  image 
bequeathed  by  ^Meinrad  to  his  successors,  and  which  dm'ing  eight 


*  An  army,  (a  French  army,  alas!)  rushes  into  the  sacred  edifice; — Veuillot, 
"  Pilgrimages  of  Switzerland," — "  Our  Lady  of  Hermits.'' 
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centuries,  was  visited  by  millions  of  pilgrims."  *  The  monks,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  such  a  catastrophe.  They 
brought  to  the  monastery,  in  1802,  an  image  like  the  old  one, 
and  endowed  with  the  like  faculty  of  performing  miracles,  so  the 
pilgrims  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  "  From  the  year  1820  to 
1834,"  says  M.  Kegnier,  "  the  total  number  was  2,164,000,  and 
in  the  year  1835  alone,  180,000 !  Besides  this  multitude  of 
isolated  pilgrims,  about  seventy  Catholic  parishes  send  to  Ein- 
siedeln  solemn  embassies,  vulgarly  called  processions ! "  How 
eloquent,  and  what  elegance  of  diction  ! 

The  pilgrims  are  in  general  Swiss,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  pilgrims.  The  numbers  of  ex-voto  oflFerings  which  they 
have  brouiiht  and  still  brino;  thither,  is  incredible.  Whenever 
room  is  wanting,  the  old  ones  are  removed.  The  devout 
Catholics  who  visit  Einsiedeln,  purchase  souvenirs  of  their  pil- 
grimage, on  the  vast  square  which  extends  from  the  village 
to  the  monastery  in  the  shape  of  rosaries,  virgins,  images,  little 
books,  bread,  umbrellas,  &c.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  a 
much  venerated  marble  fountain,  in  which  four  pipes  convey  the 
water  into  as  many  channels.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Saviour 
drank  from  one  of  those  pipes,  but  as  the  precise  one  is  not 
known,  the  pilgrims  drink  from  all  four  to  make  sure  I  f 

The  unceasing  spectacle  of  such  mummery  is  not  one  likely 
to  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  witii  any  great  admira- 
tion for  their  monastery.  M.  Veuillot  is  truly  amazed  at  this, 
and  speaks  of  it  in  angry  terms,  "  The  future,"  says  he,  "  is 
pregnant  with  persecutions.  What  remains  of  the  fortune  of 
tlie  monastery,  after  its  spoliation,  (the  modest  remainder  is  cal- 
culated at  twelve  millions  of  francs,  ij:)  is  much  coveted.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Abbey  is  a  village.  It  is  there,  and  in  all  that  barren 
district, — very  different  from  the  Christian  and  faithful  canton  of 
Schwytz,  of  which  it  nevertheless  forms  part, — that  the  monks 


*  Veuillot — "  Pilgrimages." 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  M.  Veuillot  says  nothing  of  such 
eccentricities,  and  in  that  omission  he  shows  his  prudence. 
i  £480,000  sterling. 
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have  the  bitterest  enemies,  (because  they  know  them  best).  The 
air  of  Zurich  has  crossed  the  lake  and  has  come  to  those  places 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  debase  the  intellect."  The 
"  air  of  Zurich,"  however,  has  not,  methinks,  rendered  the  in- 
liabitants  of  that  intellectual  and  high-spirited  city  stupid,  but 
in  "  crossing  the  lake''  it  acquires  singular  properties.  Moreover, 
M.  Veuillot  frankly  admits,  that  the  antipathy  inspired  by  the 
monks  is  not  a  mere  local  phenomenon.  "In  Switzerland,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  the  people  are  excited  against  religion,  and 
above  all  against  the  monks,  by  ringleaders  who  are  not  easily 
brought  to  listen  to  reason."  Those  rino;leaders  are  the  inn- 
keeper,  the  doctor,  the  professor,  the  lawyer,  the  writer,  the 
buffoon.  The  monks,  in  fact,  do  much  injury  to  all  these  pro- 
fessions, which  count  but  few  Christians  (ultramontanists),  for 
by  preventing  lawsuits  they  dispense  with  the  lawyer's  services. 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  when  Racine  wrote  the  Plaideurs, 
there  was  no  lack  of  monks  in  France!  But  Avliy  take  serious 
notice  of  such  nonsense?  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
classic  soil  of  discord  and  quarrelling  is  South  America,  wliich  is 
covered  with  convents  ? 

"  As  for  the  monks  of  Einsiedeln,  they  live  in  such  a  man- 
ner," continues  M.  Veuillot,  "  that  the  dark  or  bright  prospects 
of  the  future  do  not  trouble  them."  It  is  in  effect  said,  that  they 
are  constantly  sending  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  the 
immense  fortune  which  the  Confederation  was  silly  enough  to 
leave  them  after  the  Sunderbund  war  had  shown  all  the  dano-er 
to  Switzerland  of  the  monkish  system.  That  will  explain  the 
"  sweet  serenity  of  those  good  fathers."  Moreover,  why  should 
they  be  uneasy  "  on  that  corner  of  the  blessed  earth  where  the 
Sovereign  Master  works  miracles,  by  the  intercession  of  Mary"?" 
M.  Veuillot  thereupon  proceeds  to  state,  in  imitation  of  Charles 
Borromeo,  "  that  next  to  the  house  of  Loretto,  lohich  was  trans- 
ported fr^om  Palestine  to  another  climate  by  the  hands  of  angels, 
there  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  the  soul  can  be  transported  with 
such  pious  ardour  as  at  Einsiedeln."  What  miraculous  trans- 
ports! In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  transports,  the  author  of 
the  "  Honnete  femme  "  finds  time  to  remark,  "  the  thick  twisted 
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knots  of  hair  of  the  women  of  Fribiirg,  the  black  lace,  and 
the  breast  covering  of  the  Bernese,  ornamented  with  little  silver 
chains,  the  white  cretes  of  Schwytz,  the  velvet  collars  of  Schaft- 
hausen,  the  little  cap  of  the  Valais,"  and  even  "the  ribbons, 
shawls,  and  elegant  attitude  of  the  French  women."  M.  Veuillot, 
no  doubt,  enters  into  these  details  in  order  the  better  "  to  read 
in  the  hearts"  of  all  these  Christian  women! 

Will  the  editor  of  the  Univers  be  pleased  to  inform  us  what  to 
"read  in  the  hearts"  of  the  pilgrims,  male  and  female?  Here 
are  extracts  from  some  perfectly  orthodox  prayers, — orthodox  in 
the  Catholic  sense: — 

The  Priest.  "  Holy  Virgin,  preserve  me  from  all  faults,  give 
my  voice  a  consoling  accent." 

The  young  Christian.  "  Sweet  and  pious  Mary,  support  me, 
hear  my  prayer." 

The  mother.  "  O  Virsrin,  the  salvation  of  the  sick  and  the 
suffering,  the  lovely  child  you  have  given  me  languishes  in  its 
cradle,  save  my  child." 

,The  poor.     "Consoler  of  the  afflicted,  bless  my  benefactors, 
preserve  to  them  those  riches  which  the  poor  share." 

The  rich.  "  Holy  Virgin,  preserve  me  from  pride  and  hard- 
ness of  heart." 

The  Artist.  "  Supreme  heauty,  sacred  type,  fountain  of 
celestial  light,  sparkling  sheaf  of  all  wonders  and  virtues,  master- 
work  of  the  master-works  of  God,  you  who  inspire  the  saints  and 
the  prophets,"  &c. 

Do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  pagan  poet: — 

"  hominum  divumque  seterna  potestas, 
Alnica  Venus!"  * 

The  spirit  of  paganism,  in  effect,  breathes  through  all  those 
eflPusions  addressed  to  the  supreme  beauty: — "God  became  a 
woman  in  the  middle  ages,"  quaintly  observes  M.  Michelet. 
The  extraordinary  writings  of  M.  Veuillot  show  that  the  defenders 
of  past  times  accept  the  inheritance.    That  is  what  they  call,  no 

*  Lucretius — De  natura  rerurn. 
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doubt,  remaining  "  faithful  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers."  But 
that  fideHty  does  not  lead  merely  to  superstitions  unworthy  of  the 
gospel,  but  in  Catholic  countries,  dictates  to  constitutional  min- 
isters such  a  document  as  the  following : — 

"It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  [of  Spain],  that 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  Peninsula,*  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  teach  and  propagate  doctrines  contrary  to  the  holy  dogmas 
of  our  true  faith,  and  to  the  profession  and  teaching  of  the 
holy  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church.  Her  Majesty's 
a;overnment  are  firmly  resolved  to  display  the  greatest  vigour 
with  regard  to  those  Spaniards  and  foreigners  who,  no  matter 
on  what  pretext,  essay  to  break  or  disturb  that  religious  unity 
to  which,  under  Providence,  Spain  is  indebted  for  its  pros- 
PERITY,  and  on  which  reposes,  and  it  cannot  he  otherwise,'] 
the  second  basis  of  the  constitution,  serving  as  a  rule  for  the 
monarchy.  Consequently,  Mr.  President,  you  will  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  political,  administrative  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  to  prevent,  cost  what  it  may,  so  enormous  a  scandal 
and  such  a  crime.  You  will  arouse  all  the  zeal  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  who  is  to  proceed  ex-officio  against  the  guilty  parties, 
as  soon  as  he  suspects  that  any  act  has  occurred  contrary  to  the 
laws  regarding  religion.  It  is  understood  that  the  Queen,  in 
her  piety,  will  worthily  reward  any  services  rendered  on  such 
occasions  by  the  members  of  the  magistracy,  and  that  an 
exemplary  punishment  awaits  such  magistrates  as  shall  manifest 
indifference  or  guilty  tolerance^  % 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  adorers  of  Mary.     It  will  be  a  less 
saddening  task  to  treat  of  their  superstitions. 

In  an  unknown  corner  of  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  there 
is  another  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.     It  is  not  so  cele- 

*  This  refers  to  the  presence  of  Protestant  ministers  in  Barcelona. 

t  Under  the  pretext  of  unitij,  England,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Holland, 
North  Geimany,  &c.,  &c.,  might  also  display  the  greatest  vigour  against  the 
Catholics. 

X  Debuts,  March  13th,  1856.  The  Dehats  adds:  "Under  the  government  of 
Isabella  II.,  the  head  of  the  magistracy  professes,  with  respect  to  religious 
matters,  doctrines  which  appear  borrowed  from  the  reign  of  Philip  II..  and  of 
which  the  logical  result  would  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
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brated  as  Einsiedeln  for  wealth,  or  for  the  number  of  pilgrims 
by  whom  it  is  visited,  but  its  origin  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
wonderful  credulity  of  the  partisans  of  Rome  : — 

"Tradition  relates,"  says  M.  Veuillot,  "that  formerly  (a  long 
time  ago),  this  ill-omened  place  was  called  '  the  Devil's  skim- 
ming dish!'  Demons  mounted  guard  there,  and  whoever  passed 
by,  travellers,  hunters,  shepherds,  belonged  to  them*  At  one 
time  a  frightful  dizziness  hurled  the  victims  down  abysses,  in 
the  middle  of  which  fir-trees,  a  hundred  feet  high,  appeared 
only  like  blades  of  grass  on  the  brink  of  still  deeper  abysses, 
where  even  vultures  would  not  descend  in  search  of  the  dead 
bodies;  at  another  time  the  victims  were  pierced  with  lightning, 
as  if  with  swords  of  fire.  Now,  a  grasshopper's  shrill  ciy,  or 
the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the  labours  of  an  ant,  caused  the  fall  of 
an  immense  piece  of  rock,  under  the  enormous  blocks  of  which 
the  passers-by  remained  buried  as  in  stone  tombs.  In  short, 
the  road  was  accursed.  After  having  devised  all  possible  means 
for  rendering  it  safe,  some  good  people  thought  of  erecting  a 
chapel,  and  of  placing  a  holy  image  in  it,  in  order  that  no  one, 
however  terrified  or  imperilled,  should  forget  to  invoke  God's 
name,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  where  could 
workmen  be  found  sufficientlv  couran;eous  for  the  task?  Some 
were  found,  however,  after  they  had  heard  mass ;  and  the  holy 
mother  of  God,  in  order  to  prove  to  those  pious  men  her  power 
and  her  favour,  held  uj)  the  tottering  rocks  by  gossamer  threads 
attached  to  the  blades  of  grass  and  the  branches  of  brushwood. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  road  is  safe,  and  no  more  accidents 
occur  eitlier  by  day  or  night.  Our  Lady  is  so  good,  that  she 
protects  and  preserves  all  passers-by,  even  those  who  do  not  see 
her  nor  honour  her.^'f 

If  the   Swiss  Confederation  were  not  governed  by  impious 

*  Such  details  are  not,  as  some  people  may  think,  the  fictions  of  Catholic 
poetry.  The  doctrines  that  certain  places  are  haunted  by  demons  is  a  portion 
of  the  Romish  dogma.  See  the  justly  celebrated  work  of  the  Marquis  Eudes  de 
Mirville — [^'' Des  esprits  et  de  leurs  manifestations  jiuidiques")  and  his  dissertation 
on  the  demonology  of  the  manse  of  Cideville. 

f  M.  Veuillot — "  Peleriuages  de  Suisse," — Notre-Dame  du-Passant. 
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men,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  late  Sonderbund,  for  example, 
by  his  Grace  my  Lord  ^larilley,  Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
it  would  have  an  ingenious  method  of  preventing  avalanches. 
Do  not  the  Catholics  already  employ  church  bells  to  guard  them 
against  lightning?*  They  profess  a  profound  contempt  for 
physical  science.  When  one  has,  like  them,  the  resource  of 
conjuring  away  all  calamity  by  the  aid  of  Madonnas  and  Agnus 
Dei,  there  is  no  further  need  of  chemists  and  physicians.  The 
church  of  Rome,  which  threw  into  fetters  Roger  Bacon  and 
Gahleo,  will  alwaj'S  find  means  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  sava77ts. 

Maria-Stein  enjoys  a  wider  celebrity  than  Notre  Dame  du 
Passant.  Like  Einsiedeln,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pierre,  as  the 
French  call  it,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  but  less  frequented  than 
the  boast  of  canton  Schwytz.  This  sanctuary  is  on  the  frontier 
of  Switzerland,  two  leagues  from  Bale,  at  the  place  called 
Pierre  or  Stein. 

After  the  Virgin,  Nicholas  von  der  Flue  is  the  personage 
whose  shrine,  at  Sachslen  in  Unterwalden,  is  the  most  visited. 
This  fortunate  Nicholas  has  played  a  sufficiently  ini])ortant  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  for  his  memory  to  be  most 
justly  venerated. 

Friar  Nicholas  (Klaus)  was  born  at  Sachslen,  21st  March, 
1417.  He  was  successively  a  soldier,  a  magistrate,  head  of  his 
family,  and  in  all  these  positions  he  showed  himself  animated 
by  a  sincere  piety,  not  altogether  exempt  from  spiritual  pride. 
When  he  thought  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties  to  his  own  people, 
he  withdrew,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to  a  solitude  called  Ranft,  a 
league  from  Sarnen,  taking  with  him  only  his  rosary,  his  stick, 
and  one  garment. 

"  Nicholas,"  we  shall  here  quote  literally  a  Catholic  author,t 
"  lived  twenty  years  in  that  asylum,  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
and  takino;  no  other  nourishment  but  the  holy  Eucharist.     This 

*  See  in  all  the  Catholic  liturgies  the  prayers  at  the  benediction  of  churcli 
bells. 

f  M.  Veuillot — ^^  Pderinages  en  Suisse,"  whom  we  quote  here,  is  in  complete 
accord  with  M.  Guido-Gorres — "  Life  of  the  Blessed  Nicholas  von  der  Flue." 
II.  I 
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miracle  of  perpetual  abstinence  was  at  first  the  source  of  many 
insults  and  calumnies  for  the  humble  anchorite.  It  was  said 
that,  notwithstanding  the  thorough  modesty  of  his  character 
in  past  life,  he  wished  to  dazzle  the  vulgar,  and  that  food 
was  secretly  conveyed  to  him.  Nicholas  quietly  endured  those 
outrageous  reports,  but  the  church  grew  uneasy  at  them.  The 
Bisho])  of  Constance  ordered  a  solemn  investigation.  He  himself 
visited  Nicholas,  and  ordered  him,  by  the  virtue  of  holy  obedience, 
to  eat  and  drink  in  liis  presence.  The  hermit  obeyed,  but  with 
much  repugnance.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  taken  a  mouthful 
of  bread,  and  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  drink,  than  he  was  seized 
with  violent  convulsions,  and  threw  all  up  again.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  tlie  bishop  ordered  the  hermitage  to  be  surrounded  by 
soldiers  during  an  entire  month,  and  all  then  became  convinced 
tliat  his  fasting  was  real.  After  that  probation,  the  following 
account  was  written  in  the  public  archives  of  Sachslen  : — 

"  We  hereby  make  known  to  all  Christians,  that  in  the  year 
1417,  Nicholas  von  der  Flue  Avas  born  in  Sachslen  ;  that  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  said  parish,  that  he  quitted  his  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  to  dwell  in  a  solitude  called  the 
Ran  ft ;  and  that  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  without  taking  any 
food,  he  has  lived  there  during  eighteen  years,  enjoying,  at  the 
moment  this  is  written,  all  his  faculties,  and  leading  a  most 
holy  life.  This  is  what  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  what  we 
affirm  in  all  truth.  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,  therefore,  to 
grant  to  him  eternal  life  when  he  shall  call  him  from  this 
world.'"* 

As  there  have  never  been  wanting,  at  any  epoch  of  history, 
a  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  even  the  grossest  absurdities, 
need  we  be  surprised  that  in  an  age  of  superstition  like  the 
15th  century,  such  a  fable  should  have  been  accredited"?  Were 
there  not  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinosa,  Bayle,  and 
Moliere,  honest-minded  persons  who  affirmed  by  their  testimony 
that  the  Ursulines  of  Loudon  were  possessed  by  the  devil?  If 
any  one  doubt  such  an  extraordinar}-  fact,  let  him  read  "  La 

*  Veuillot — "Pt'7e?7'n(7^e.9,"  lib.  iii.  Saclislen. 
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demonomanie  de  Loudon^''  *  and  the  "  Sortie  des  sept  demons 
que  possedaient  les  Ursulines  de  Loudon."  f  Was  not  tlie 
])ossession  by  evil  spirits  of  the  manse  of  Cideville  attested  in 
the  19th  century  by  ocular  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  the 
historian  himself  of  that  prodigious  mystification  ?  % 

But  let  us  lay  aside  the  fantastic  portion  of  the  life  of  Brother 
Nicholas  in  order  to  speak  of  the  memorable  event  which  im- 
mortalized his  name. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  several  causes  of  dissen- 
sion existed  in  Switzerland.  The  division  of  the  booty  taken 
from  the  Burgundians  had  excited  jealousies,  and  much  discon- 
tent was  manifested  when  Solothurn  and  Friburg  demanded  in 
1481,  to  make  part  of  the  Confederation,  several  cantons  refus- 
infT  their  consent.  After  the  diet  had  been  several  times  con- 
vened,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  confederates  met  at  Stanz  (Unter- 
walden)  ;  but  their  discussions  led  to  quarrels,  and  civil  war 
seemed  imminent. 

The  parish  priest  of  Stanz,  named  Im-Griinn,  a  good  patriot, 
and  a  sincere  Christian,  was  alarmed  at  the  dangers  with  which 
his  country  was  threatened.  Although  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  went  to  see  Nicholas  von  der  Flue  in  his  retreat,  which  was 
five  leagues  distant.  The  influence  of  that  hermit  was  immense. 
All  the  people  around  for  miles  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
him,  and  venerated  him  as  a  Saint.  Im-Griinn  induced  Nicho- 
las to  promise  to  follow  him,  and  they  hastened  to  return  to 
Stanz,  which  the  Helvetic  deputies  were  about  to  quit.  Tiie 
parish  priest,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implored  them  to  remain 
until  the  arrival  of  Brother  Nicholas.  Scarcely  had  they  re- 
sumed their  seats  when  the  hermit  appeared.  The  confederates, 
unable  to  check  their  emotions,  rose  up  to  receive  him.     "  My 


«  "  La  demonomanie  de  Loudon,  qui  montre  la  veritable  possession  des  re'- 

ligieuses  Ursulines  et  autres  se'culieres."     Printed  in  1634, — (the  year  in  wliicli 

Urbain  Grandier  was  put  to  the  torturj.) 

f  Published  in  1634.     See  also  Aubin's  "  Ilistoire  des  Diables  de  Loudon." 
\  Tiie  Marquis  Eudes  de  Mirville — "  Des  esprits  et  de  leurs  manifestations 

fluidiques."     See  for  a  refutation  of  that  worii  Count  A.  Gasparin's  "  Des  tables 

tournantes." 
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dear  Sirs,"  said  he  to  them,  "  I  have  come  from  my  hermitage, 
I  understand  nothing  about  liuman  science, — but  God  has  in- 
structed me.  Do  you,  deputies  of  the  cities,  give  up  your  pri- 
vate alhances  which  can  only  raise  up  dissensions,*  and  you, 
deputies  of  the  cantons,  remembering  the  services  which  Friburg 
and  Solothurn  have  rendered  you,  admit  them  into  the  Hel- 
vetic body,  and  you  will  be  glad  at  having  followed  my  counsel. 
I  have  learned,  to  my  grief,  that,  instead  of  thanking  God  for 
your  victories,  you  are  unceasingly  quarrelling  about  the  booty. 
Dear  friends,  divide  the  conquered  lands  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  cantons,  and  the  rest  of  the  booty  according  to  the 
number  of  men.  In  a  word,  be  united  by  a  common  bond  of 
affection,  good  order,  and  fidelity.  And  now,  dear  Sirs,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say. — I  return  now  to  my  solitude. — May  the 
good  God  be  ever  with  you."t 

Brother  Nicholas  returned  the  same  day  to  his  hermitage, 
acc(mipanied  by  the  blessings  of  all  Switzerland.  Each  canton 
sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  with  presents  for  his  little  chapel. 
He  died  aged  threescore  and  ten, — six  years  after  having  ren- 
dered so  eminent  a  service  to  his  country. 

After  his  death  he  received  the  title  of  Beatified.:}:  He  is 
cherished  in  popular  memory,  and  justly  so.  It  is  a  pity  that 
snch  an  affecting  history  should  have  been  spoiled  by  the  legen- 
dary additions,  or  even  by  the  singular  worship  rendered  to  the 
pious  hermit  in  the  beautiful"  village  of  Saxlen  or  Sachslen, 
where  his  bones  are  preserved.  His  skeleton,  placed  upright  and 
adorned  with  rich  garments,  golden  ornaments,  and  jewels,  is 
enclosed  in  a  locked  chest,  shaped  like  an  altar,  placed  before 
the  high  altar.  A  charge  of  half  a  franc  is  made  for  opening  it. 
His  descendants  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  skeleton  several 
crosses  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, — gained  in  the  service  of 
France, —  a  singular  way  of  honouring  the   patriotic    hermit. 

*  What  do  the  instigators  of  tlie  Sonderbiind  think  of  this  reflection? 

t  There  exist  several  versions  of  the  speech  of  Brother  Nicholas. 

I  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  saints  of  the  Romish  chui'ch  there  are  venerables, 
heatifieds,  and  saints, — as  in  its  terrestrial  hierarchy  there  are  inferior  clergy, 
priests,  and  bishops, — the  earth  serving  as  a  mcidel  for  heaven. 
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M.  Veuillot,  who  transforms  everything  into  "  prodigies  of  re 
ligious  feehng,"  is  not  altogether  edified  by  such  ornaments. 
"  A  sentiment  of  piety,  more  sincere  and  Hvely  than  dehcate, 
lias/'  says  he,  "  taken  pleasure  in  ornamenting  those  ancient 
bones  with  all  the  worldly  trappings  which  the  austere  anchorite 
disdained  in  his  lifetime.  The  skeleton  is  in  fact  tattooed  with 
gold  and  diamonds." 

Are  not  Catholicism  and  the  resources  it  commands  in  the 
bishoprics  of  Friburg,*  Solothurn,t  St.  Gall,  Coire,J  and  Sion,§ 
and  above  all  in  the  person  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  ||  of  a  nature  to 
menace  democratical  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  Confederation  1 
Professor  Cherbuliez,  in  his  learned  work  on  Swiss  democracy, 
appears  to  think  so ; — but  his  book  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  material  resources  of  the  monks  were  considerable,  since 
they  had  the  impudence  to  compromise  them  in  the  war  of  the 
Sonderbund,  an  audacious  attempt  which  necessitated  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  and  their  affiliated  members.  M.  Cher- 
buliez is  of  opinion  that  the  unstable  nature  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions presents  an  opportunity  for  the  solid  hierarchy  and  per- 
severing policy  of  Rome  to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederation ; — but  if  so,  how  is  it  that  those  institutions  inspire 
such  horror  to  all  kinds  of  defenders  of  the  papacy,  to  M.  de 
Montalembert  as  to  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  to  M.  Amedee  Henne- 
quin  as  to  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva, — such  antipathy 
is  seldom  deceptive.  If  the  aristocratic  principle,  such  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  cantons  before  1830,  was  so  strong  a  barrier 
against  monastic  intrigues,  it  is  probable  the  convents  and  the 
Romish  clergy  w^ould  not  so  much  regret  its  annihilation.  At 
Geneva  alone,  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals  was  favom*able  to 


*  That  of  Friburg  includes  two  ancient  dioceses,  the  head  of  which  has  the 
tide  of  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva. 

f  Which  has  replaced  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Basle. 

I  All  Ticino  is  under  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  prelates  of  Milan 
and  Como. 

§  Which  includes  the  Valais. 

II  See  Vulliemin's  "  Eglise  romaine  en  Suisse"  in  the  Bihliotkeque  universelle  of 
Geneva. 
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them,  but  that  was  the  result  of  particular  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  that  state  was  placed  by  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  all  the  other  cantons,  Catholicism  is  daily  losing 
ground.  Have  we  not  seen  the  Sonderbund  inspiring  the 
native  population  of  Ticino  with  profound  repugnance?  Catho- 
licism cannot  withstand  liberty  of  discussion,  which  has  been 
fatal  to  it  in  the  cantons  where  the  French  language  is  spoken, 
and  which  will  have  the  same  effect  in  Zurich,  Beme,  Basle, 
and  Lugano.  Its  only  resource  is  in  the  triumph  of  the  absolute 
monarchical  principle,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  those  of 
the  Seine,  and  even  then  the  gain  will  be  but  little  so  long  as 
the  star-spangled  banner  floats  at  New  York,  and  the  standard 
of  St.  George  bourgeons  over  the  Tower  of  London. 

In  examining  the  two  communions  which  divide  Switzerland, 
my  mind  unceasingly  reverted  to  our  own  religious  institutions,* 
and  I  became  convinced  that  the  latter  do  not  deserve  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  are  referred  to  by  Romish  writers. 

It  is  not  in  Russia  that  the  Eastern  church  ought  to  be 
studied.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  has  been  so 
much  transformed  there,  that  its  essential  characteristics  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  An  instrument  of  the  civil  power, 
it  obeys  only  an  external  impulse,  an  authority  which  dictates 
its  decrees,  and  imposes  its  will  on  it.  Wherever  it  acts  freely, 
the  church  of  the  East  appears  to  us  to  be  an  institution  which^ 
it  is  true,  has  been  deteriorated  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  which, 
in  its  essence,  has  remained  shigularly  perfect.  It  has,  fortu- 
nately, preserved  itself  from  the  violence  and  iniquities  which 
liave  rendered  Rome  an  object  of  antipathy  to  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  It  has  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  principle  of  the  Saviour  :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  It  has  not  taken  in  its  consecrated  hands  the  sceptre 
of  kings,  or  the  sword  of  executioners.  It  is  a  strange  sight  for 
it  to  see  enthroned  at  the  Vatican,  and  defended  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  "  sons  of  Voltaire,"  the  pretended  vicar  of  Christ, 
who  declared  that  they  who  took  the  sword  should  perish  by  the 

*  Of  the  Eastern  church. —  Trans. 
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sword.  So  too,  whilst  Rome  in  the  16th,  and  even  the  17th 
centuries,  was  shedding  in  torrents  the  blood  of  those  Christians 
who  discussed  its  authority,  the  East  was  living  in  peace  under 
the  croziers  of  its  pastors,  ignorant  even  of  the  very  name  of 
that  execrable  Inquisition  which  covered  Europe  with  stakes, 
and  filled  the  dungeons  with  thousands  of  victims.  The  robes 
of  its  bishops  were  never,  like  those  of  the  Romish  priests,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  scaffold ; — it  never  transformed  its  monks 
into  torturers  and  executioners,  and  never  were  Alexandria, 
Athens,  Bucharest,  or  Belgrade,  witnesses  of  the  detestable 
flames  of  the  Auto-da-fe. 

This  is  assuredly  a  merit  which  should  cause  many  faults  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Even  if  the  Eastern  church  were  not 
justly  proud  of  having  produced  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Chris- 
tianity,— such  as  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irena3us, 
Athenagoras,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  it 
would  at  least  have  the  glory  of  never  having  engendered  a 
Dominic,  a  Torquemada,  or  a  Pius  V. 

Moreover,  the  Eastern  church  has  never  possessed  those  in- 
quisitorial and  oppressive  institutions,  by  the  aid  of  which,  dur- 
ing so  many  centuries,  Rome  has  imposed  so  intolerable  a  yoke  on 
men's  consciences.  We  have  never  known  such  absurd  regula- 
tions as  those  of  the  Index,  which  condemns  even  the  most  reli- 
gious writings  when  they  sin  so  far  as  to  combat  spiritual  despo- 
tism. Every  Christian  may,  in  our  church,  judge  for  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  are  the  object  of  that  faith.  A 
reasonable  belief  is  required  of  him,  not  a  superstitious  deference 
to  a  usurping  and  usurped  authority.  Whilst  Rome  forbids, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  reading  of  the  "Provin- 
ciales"  and  the  "Defense  de  la  Declaration  de  1682,"  we  have 
remained  faithful  in  the  East  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  doctors.  Saint  Basil,  in  his  admirable 
discourse  on  "  The  Utility  of  Pagan  books."  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said,  that  such  a  system  exposes  the  people  to  incredulity, 
and  that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  be,  in  all  possible  ways, 
defended  against  the  encroachments  of  scepticism.     But  it  ap- 
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pears  to  me  that  there  is  not  more  increduHty  at  Athens,  or  at 
Bucharest,  tliaii  at  Rome  or  Paris.  Our  priests  have  never 
beheld  a  furious  multitude  rising  up  against  them;  our  cities 
have  never  been  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  former,  who,  moreover, 
have  never  been  under  the  necessity  of  dissembling  their  state 
of  life,  or  of  exercising  their  functions  in  secrecy.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  not  aspire,  like  the  Jesuits  and  their  partisans  in 
the  West,  to  rule  over  families  and  society  in  general ;  that 
they  do  not  impose  on  every  one  their  opinions  as  sacred  dogmas, 
and  that  they  do  not  employ  the  confessional  in  order  to  orga- 
nize a  detestable  inquisition,  and  to  bring  everywhere  trouble 
and  confusion. 

The  Romish  clergy  are  desirous  of  regulating  and  directing 
everything.  So  soon  as  a  journal  becomes  antagonistic  to  its 
interests,  it  moves  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it  being  read. 
Whenever  any  functionary  is  not  favourable  to  them,  they  make 
every  effort  to  lower  him  in  public  estimation,  and  whenever 
any  power  resists  its  pretensions,  like  Louis  Philippe  in  France, 
AVilliam  I.  in  the  Netherlands,  or  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Pied- 
mont, it  strives  to  raise  obstacles  in  his  way,  if  not  to  effect  his 
overthrow.  The  clergy  of  the  Eastern  church  confine  them- 
selves much  more  willingly  to  their  spiritual  ministry.  They 
leave  to  heads  of  families  a  complete  independence  of  action  in 
the  domestic  circle.  They  do  not  dream  of  taking  from  the 
hand  which  holds  the  pastoral  staff,  the  sceptre  of  the  princes  of 
earth.  They  never  even  employ  the  pen  of  the  journalist,  or 
descend  into  the  vexed  arena  of  politics  and  party.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  our  church,  religion  appears  ever  as  a 
something  superior  to  the  interests  of  earth,  as  a  neutral  ground 
on  which  the  conquered  of  yesterday  may,  without  bitterness  of 
heart,  meet  with  the  victors  of  to-day;  as  a  city  of  peace  where 
the  clasliing  of  swords  should  never  be  heard;  as  a  secure  asylum 
for  the  sorrows  and  deceptions  of  sad  humanity. 

Accordingly,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  East  never 
presents  the  spectacle  of  such  a  struggle  as  that  between  the 
Empire  and  the  priesthood — a  struggle  which  could  not  possibly 
occur  in  our  church.     We  never  could  accustom  ourselves  to 
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the  idea  of  Christian  bishops  claimiiic;,  durinpf  centuries,  tlie 
power  of  deposing  kings,  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance.*  How  could  they  have  so  forgotten  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  splendid  examples  set 
by  the  primitive  church?  Henry  IV.,  standing  with  naked 
feet  on  frozen  snow,  and  awaiting  the  authorization  of  Gregorv 
VII.  to  resume  the  government  of  the  empire,  seems  to  us  not 
an  episode  in  Christian  history,  but  a  fragment  of  the  annals  of 
Egypt  or  of  India,  a  picture  of  those  epochs  in  which  the  priestly 
corporations  of  paganism  trampled  under  their  victorious  chariot 
all  those  who  dared  to  contest  their  usurped  power.  We  are 
not  less  astonished,  when  we  hear  tell  how  an  Alexander  III. 
and  an  Innocent  III.,  who  are  held  forth  as  the  greatest  pontiffs 
of  the  West,  dispossessed  princes  in  the  south  of  France,  who 
no  longer  belonged  to  the  Koniish  communion,  and  arranged 
for  the  extermination  of  their  subjects,  causing  the  slaughter  of 
sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  town  of  Beziers  alone !'\  How 
strange  for  us  is  it  to  hear  a  bishop  of  Rome  declaring  in  his 
Satanic  pride,  that  "every  creature  is  subjected  to  the  Roman 
pontiff."!  We  must  confess  that  we  can  never  reconcile  those 
insensate  pretensions  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  the  precepts  of  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  our  churcli.  The  Romanists  do  not  ap- 
pear embarrassed  by  such  considerations.  They  have,  moreover, 
a  resource  which  is  absolutely  wanting  to  us.  We  have  no  in- 
falUhle  pope,  who  shapes  at  will  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  assumes  all  kinds  of  prerogatives  flattering  his  pride  and 
ambition.  Our  priests,  our  bishops,  our  patriarchs  even,  regard 
themselves  as  simple  guardians  of  divine  doctiine,  and  do  not 
consider  that  they  are  justified  in  making  use  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  grandeur  and  interests.  We  no  longer  wonder 
that  the  Romish  theologians  express  such  contempt  for  men  who 
are  so  little  skilful,  and  who  have  not  known  how  to  organize 
their  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  or  give  it  that  authority 


*  See  Lecerf  s  "Protestantisme." 

t  See  Bouillet,  article  "Albigeois." 

I  Definiraus  omneiii  creaturam  lomano  pontifici  subjacere. 
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which,  according  to  tlie  former,  it  requires  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity. 

It  is,  probably,  to  this  defect  of  organization  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  care  with  which  the  Eastern  church  preserves  to  the 
faithful  the  right  of  electing  the  episcopal  body.     By  a  sei'ies  of  ^M 

deplorable  innovations,  the  Christians  of  the  West  have  been  j^| 

deprived  of  the  extensive  rights  possessed  in   the  first  ages  of  ^" 

Christianity.  What  happens  in  Belgium  and  Ireland  for  ex- 
ample? Whenever  the  bishop's  see  is  vacant,  the  pope  nomi- 
nates to  it,  not  the  man  who,  by  his  habits  and  opinions,  best 
recalls  the  profoundly  liberal  spirit  and  modest  life  of  the  apostles, 
but  one  who  has  most  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the 
infallibility/  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  for  the  maintaining  of  the  Index, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits* — one,  in  a 
word,  who  has  gained  notoriety  for  his  ardour  in  combating 
every  progressive  idea,  and  every  reform  likely  to  diminish  papal 
absolutism.  In  other  countries,  it  is  the  sovereigns — born  par- 
tisans of  absolute  power — 'who  choose  the  bishops,  subject  to  the 
pope's  approbation.  In  any  case,  the  recommendations  are  not 
of  a  conciliatory  character,  they  are  not  founded  on  evangelical 
charity,  serious  studies,  and  a  sincere  love  of  liberty  and  justice, 
but  low  intrigues,  patronage,  and  unbounded  servility.  Above 
all,  those  priests  who  are  to  be  made  bishops  of,  must  have  pre- 
viously taught  the  doctrines  of  despotism,  both  in  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  order. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  elections  open  the  door  in  our  church 
to  the  cabals  of  candidates,  but  does  not  inconvenience  exist  in  a 
much  more  dangerous  form  amongst  the  subjects  of  Rome  ? 
Let  us  hear  a  Catholic  speak  of  what  occurred  after  the  "  con- 
cordat" concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X: — "The 
king,"  said  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  "began  distributing  the 
bishoprics  freely  on  the  demand  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
bestowing  abbeys  on  soldiers,  so  that  the  commerce  in  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  was  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France,  as  that  of 

*  Respecting  the  tendencies  of  this  order  consult  the  great  work  of  Theiner 
— '■^Histoire  de  Clement  XIV." 
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pepper  and  cinnamon  at  Venice."*  Can  any  one  believe  that 
such  sceptical  cardinals  as  Richelieu,  jSIazarin,  and  Dubois,  were 
over  and  above  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  bishops  ?  The 
nuncio  of  Rome  at  Paris,  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  M.  Fornari, 
afterwards  cardinal,  said  to  every  one  who  wished  to  hear  him  : 
"  If  it  were  only  known  how  the  majority  of  the  French  bishops 
gained  their  sees,  people  would  spit  in  their  faces."  Thus  will 
matters  always  be,  whenever  an  infidel  church  robs  the  Christian 
people  of  the  rights  they  received  from  Christ,  in  order  to  make 
those  rights  over  to  the  powers  of  earth.  Christians  are  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  pastors  who  are  not  mercenaries,  and  who 
possess  their  confidence  and  affection.  Governments  need  only 
servile  instruments. 

The  reforms  demanded  by  public  opinion  are  effected  in  our 
church  without  any  shock  or  revolution;  for  the  suff'rages  given 
to  such  priests  as  are  most  capable  of  becoming  its  enlightened 
instruments,  will  inspire  the  episcopacy  with  the  salutary  spirit 
of  progress.  The  Eastern  church,  thanks  to  the  electoral  system, 
escapes  i\\Q  fatal  immobility  of  Romanism.  In  fact,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  Rome  will  represent  only  a  caste  of  priests, 
foreign  to  the  population,  and  supported  alone  by  the  authority 
of  princes.  Such  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  every  church  separated 
from  the  faithful.  The  celebrated  Italian  philosopher,  the  Abbe 
Rosmini-Serbati,  was  well  aware  of  that  when,  some  years  ago, 
he  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  electoral  system  with  refer- 
ence to  bishops. t  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  his  book  was 
condenuied  by  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  that  eminent  man,  with 
more  foresight  than  his  superiors,  was  justly  terrified  at  the  void 
extending  around  the  Romish  clergy.  In  France,  in  Belgium, 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain,  every  one  who  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  intellectual  and  social  movement,  keeps  com- 
pletely aloof  from  the  influence  of  the  priestly  class.  Several 
French  provinces  present,  in  that  respect,  a  curious  spectacle  to 
the  foreigner;  viz.,  the  all  but  total  absence  of  external  worship. 

*  Raumer — ^^ History  of  Enr ope."     1827. 
f  See  his  ^'■Flve  Plagues  of  the  Church." 
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Even  in  the  villages,  the  peasants  no  longer  go  to  church,  as 
will  be  unanimously  attested  by  all  who,  on  Sundays,  have  tra- 
versed the  departments  of  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine  and  Marne, 
Eure,  &c.,  where  Catholicism  is  only  a  word.  The  clergy 
have  severed  themselves  from  the  people;  the  people  in  their 
turn  keep  away  from  the  clergy.  There  is  nothing  like  this 
in  our  church,  for  the  system  of  election  permanently  and  indis- 
solubly  unites  both  the  laity  and  the  clergy. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  intimately  the  Episcopacy 
in  the  East  is  connected  with  the  population.  The  inferior 
)'anks  of  the  clergy  are  not  less  so ;  they  belong  to  the 
Christian  people  by  being  heads  of  families,  and  generally  by 
working  with  their  own  hands.  Our  cliurch  denies  that  the 
priest  should  know,  by  experience,  all  the  aspirations,  and  all 
the  trials  of  the  multitude.  Rome  has  isolated  her  clero;v,  in 
order  to  rule  them  more  completely.  She  has  deprived  them  of 
independence,  of  the  consolation  of  the  domestic  hearth.  She 
wished  them  to  be,  so  she  says,  more  severed  from  the  things  of 
this  earth,  and  more  disposed  to  evangelical  perfection.  Those 
who  have  travelled  in  thoroughly  Catholic  countries,  in  the 
Roman  States,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Spanish  American 
republics,  &c.,  have  been  able  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what 
kinds  of  virtues  are  practised  therein  by  the  priests.  To  vices 
which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  unnatural  restraint,  is 
joined  a  total  absence  of  patriotism.  Our  priests,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  sincere  patriots,  as  proved  on  many  memorable 
occasions. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  our  monks,  but  I  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  slightest  delusion  on  that  score.  Monacldsm  is 
the  plague  of  our  church.  It  is  unceasingly  labouring  to  main- 
tain it  in  superstition  and  in  immobility.  Nevertheless  the 
Eastern  convents  are  far  from  being  as  dangerous  for  civiliza- 
tion as  those  of  the  West.  They  have  no  central  point  from 
which  they  can  receive  instructions  to  plot  against  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  progress.  Moreover,  no  religious  order  amongst 
us  has  so  formidable  an  organization  as  some  of  the  Western 
corporations.    It  suffices  to  mention  here  the  Jesuits,  who  cover 
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tlie  world  with  their  affiliated  members  and  their  spies;*  who 
have  formed  so  dreaded  a  poUcy,  that  several  States  of  the  West, 
(Switzerland  for  example,)  have  been  forced  to  expel  them  from 
their  territory.  Those  governments  whicli  have  not  acted  with 
like  prudence  are  exposed  to  miceasing  intrigues  and  trouble. 
So  great  is  the  fatal  activity  of  the  sons  of  Loyola.f 

Whilst  the  Eastern  church  has  kept  itself  free  from  the  ex- 
cesses and  abuse  of  power,  with  which  enlightened  men  of  all 
communions  reproach  the  church  of  Rome,  it  has  equally 
avoided  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  frequent  eccentricities 
of  the  West.  It  has  never  displayed  the  sophistic  and  often  in- 
decent casuistry  of  Escobar,  |  which  is  so  little  honourable  to  the 
Latin  clergy,  and  which  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  the  patrimony  of 
the  Jesuits.  It  has  never,  like  Augustine  and  Calvin,  preached 
the  fatal  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 

But  in  speaking  of  dogmas,  we  must  not  confound  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Orientals  of  our  day  with  that  of  our  most 
ancient  doctors.  Cyril  Lucar,  first  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards,  (in  1621,)  of  Constantinople,  having  studied  the 
primitive  doctrines  of  those  two  renowned  churches,  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  who  lived  the  nearest  to  the  apostolic 
times,  was  convinced  that  the  ejcplanation  of  the  sacraments  as 
given  by  the  Reformers  of  the  IQth  century,  ivas  the  only  one  con- 
formable to  the  ideas  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  fact,  not  to  see 
the  svmbolical  character  of  the  eucharist,  is  to  have  a  thoiouo-hlv 
incorrect  notion  of  the  genius  of  the  East,  for  that  symbolical 
character  is  plainly  indicated  towards  the  end  of  the  Gth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  which  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  most  illustri- 
ous theologians  of  our  church,  particularly  by  John  of  the  golden 
mouth,  (Chrysostom).  That  celebrated  orator  remained,  there- 
fore, faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  schools 
of  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  founded  by  Saint  Justin  and  Saint 
Pantenius.    The  authority  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  is  superior 

*  See  the  two  "  Memoires  a  consulter"  of  M.  de  Montlosier,  a  Catliolic,  con- 
servative, and  feudal  writer. 

t  See  Quinet  and  Michelet  "  Des  Jesuites." 
t  See  the  immortal  "  Lettres  Provinciales." 
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to  all  others,  because  it  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  the  primitive  cliurch,  and  because  it  preserved  the 
traditions  in  their  purest  form.  Whilst  professing  on  our  side, 
a  great  respect  for  antiquity,  we  have  too  much  forgotten  the 
venerable  teaching  of  those  profound  and  holy  interpreters  of 
scripture,  preferring  to  them  the  narrow  and  comparatively 
modern  dogmas,  the  work  of  degenerated  Byzantium.  It  is 
not  in  the  legends  of  Simeon  Metaphrastus,  the  renowned 
word-fencer,  master  of  the  palace  and  proto-secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Leo,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  true  belief  of  the 
Eastern  church.  The  official  theolosjians  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople  were  ill  able  to  understand  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  ages.  Need  we  be  surprised  that  they  have  replaced  its 
sublime  ideas  by  miserable  conceptions,  wdiich  the  Gospel  and 
human  reason  alike  repudiate? 

The  public  worship  of  the  Eastern  church  is  less  open  to 
criticism,  than  its  present  princi])les,  in  matters  of  theology.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  aberrant  as  that  of  Rome,  from  the  noble  simpli- 
city of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  We  have  none  of  her  extrava- 
gant or  effeminate  rites,  such  as  "the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,"  the 
"  divine  heart  of  the  Virgin,"  "  the  months  of  Mary,"  the  "  Im- 
maculate conception  of  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,"  and  those 
perpetual  adorations  or  insipid  inventions,  which  reflect  so  little 
honour  on  the  genius  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
liturgy  has  not  that  poverty  with  which  reformed  churches  are 
justly  reproached,  even  by  numerous  impartial  members.  "I  am 
the  first  to  acknowledge,"  says  a  Protestant  pastor,  "  that  we 
have  an  impaired  notion  of  public  worship,  with  reference  to 
which  Protestantism  has  gone  too  far  in  its  reaction  against 
Rome.  To  mute  rites  and  symbols  we  have  opposed  a  reaction 
quite  as  exaggerated,  in  the  shape  of  discussion  and  the  spirit  of 
analysis."  * 

"Anglicans  and  Presbyterians,"  says  M.  Na^f,  "Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  have  all  laboured  to  restore  to  the  church  its 
])rimitive  belief,  its  primitive  forms,  and  its  primitive  worshiji. 

*  Uurand — "Le  Rcveil  rcliiriiux." 
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With  reference  to  the  first  point,  they  succeeded  in  overturnino; 
the  scaffolding  of  eiTors  and  superstitions  under  which  the 
Christian  dogma  lay  bui-ied  as  it  were.  Without  having  pre- 
viously come  to  an  understanding,  they  were  wonderfully  agreed 
as  to  the  basis  of  all  true  Cliristianity,  viz.,  the  union  of  man 
with  God  by  faith;  but  when  they  had  to  re-establish  public 
worship  and  discijiline,  several  of  the  reformers,  through  not 
having  seriously  studied  the  past  history  of  the  church,  were  in- 
duced to  substitute  their  own  views  for  ancient  and  venerable 
institutions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Calvinistic 
churches.  Their  form  of  worship,  austere  even  to  frigidity, 
does  not  sufficiently  appeal  to  the  heart.  It  does  not  even 
reflect  exactly  the  worship  of  the  first  Christians.  It  has  be- 
come too  abstract,  too  intellectual,  and  thence  the  little  empire 
apparently  exercised,  in  ordinarj^  times,  by  the  Protestant 
church,  over  those  who  from  their  birth  are  subjected  to  its  ex- 
ternal forms."* 

The  Reformed  worship,  which  is  not  always  in  keeping  Avith 
the  requirement  of  the  multitude,  would  be  less  so  in  the  East 
than  anywhere  else.  The  Orientals  have,  so  to  speak,  imperious 
instincts  of  which  the  legitimate  satisfaction  cannot  possibly  be 
refused  them.  Moses,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  superstitious  rites 
of  Egv])t,  prescribed  in  the  religion  of  Jehovah  a  great  number 
of  ceremonies,  which  were  cherished  by  the  Hebrews.  If  an 
inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  or  Amsterdam  may  content  himself 
with  singing  psalms,  and  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  cold  church  with 
bare  walls,  never  would  the  Greek  of  Athens,  or  the  Eouman 
of  the  banks  of  the  Dimbovitza,  understand  such  a  mode  of 
honouring  "the  Eternal!''  He  always  requires  clouds  of  in- 
cense— the  symbol  of  the  prayers  ascending  to  heaven;  altars 
brilliant  with  light,  recalling  the  splendour  of  the  celestial  Jeru- 
salem, and  chants  in  which  sacred  inspiration  may  be  mani- 
fested under  forms  reminding  him  of  the  joys  of  eternal  banquets. 
Let  us  leave  to  him,  then,  those  solemn  rites,  that  wholly  divine 
poetry,  which  elevates  him  towards  God;  but  let  us  zealously 

*  Naef— "  La  Keformation." 
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labour  to  imbue  him  with  the  sentiments  of  real  Christianity, 
of  that  religion  in  sinrit  and  in  truth,  without  which  we  do  not 
adore  the  celestial  Father  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  sovereign 
majesty  and  the  greatness  of  our  destinies. 

I  am  aware  that  these  ideas  will  be  displeasing  to  such  as 
frequently  reproach  the  Eastern  church  with  its  excessive  use  of 
images  and  symbols.  Undoubtedly,  no  sensible  Christian  will 
essay  to  justify  the  exaggerations  to  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  has  been  led.  But,  at  least,  there  is  not  found  amongst  us, 
as  at  Rome,  that  singular  ardour  which  every  day  invents  sym- 
bols more  and  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity, as  the  "sacred  heart  of  Jesus"  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that 
heart  opened  like  the  entrails  of  the  victims  of  paganism — a 
hideous  spectacle  that  must  disgust  even  the  grossest  imagina- 
tion. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  worship  is  the  result  of  a  reve- 
lation made  to  Llary  Alacoque.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  hallu- 
cinations of  a  poor  visionary  should  be  able  to  modify  in  such  a 
way  the  symbols  of  Christianity?  Let  us  see,  moreover,  what 
are  the  consequences  of  that  strange  theology. 

Another  day,  we  have  the  miraculous  medal  presented  in  a 
vision  to  M.  Eatisbonne,  a  worthy  imitator  of  Maria  Alacoque: 
a  little  later,  we  hear  of  the  Virgin  of  La  Salette  descending  on 
the  mountains  of  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  to  harangue  stupid 
children ;  of  the  Madonna  of  Rimini  rolling  her  eyes  ;*  and  of 
other  more  or  less  extraordinary  inventions,  rendering  the  grand 
idea  of  Christianity  more  and  more  material.  Let  it  be  con- 
fessed that  the  immobility  of  our  church,  of  which  Rome  so 
much  speaks,  is  preferable  to  such  activity. 

The  Romish  church  boasts  of  being  a  peculiarly  vivified  and 
perpetually  working  institution.  Unfortunately,  that  activity  of 
which  it  is  so  proud  produces  only  fresh  outrages  on  reason  and 
the  gospel.  Gregory  XVI.,  it  is  true,  developed  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  definitively  condemned  liberty 

*  "  La  IMadone  de  Kimini."  Brussels,  1850.  "  Relation  de  I'eve'nement  mira- 
culeux  de  la  Madone  de  Rimini,  extraite  du  proces  authentique  dresse  par  I'au- 
torite  eccle'siastique."     Translated  from  the  Italian,     Paris,  1852. 
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of  conscience,  of  discussion,  and  of  association.  Pius  IX.  has 
also  contributed,  in  liis  way,  to  the  perfecting  o^  Catholicism; 
but,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, he  has  simply  put  an  end,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  May  God  preserve  the  Eastern  church 
from  such  a  progress  !  Eeligion  and  liberty  always  lose  thereby. 
The  torpor  of  which  tliat  church  is  accused  leaves,  at  least,  its 
strength  intact,  and  in  the  day  when  it  shall  place  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  numerous  peoples  *  who,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  deserts  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Bosphorus,  recognized  its  laws,  it  will 
find  that  its  energy  was  not  consumed  in  barren  struggles 
against  reason  and  conscience.  The  nations  whose  trials  and 
sorrows  it  has  courageously  shared,  will  acknowledge  it  to  have 
been  a  bulwark  which  preserved  them  from  the  follies  and  des- 
potism of  Eome. 

The  immobility  of  the  Eastern  chiu'ch,  only  a  transitory  im- 
mobility, is  due  to  thoroughl}^  imperious  circumstances,  fi'om  the 
influence  of  which  no  church  has  ever  escaped.  Unlike  the 
Latin  church,  it  did  not  become  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of 
the  emperors.  Whilst  the  successors  of  Constantine  abandoned 
Rome  and  Italy  to  the  bishops,  they  constantly  laid  their  iron 
hand  on  our  church,  and  prevented  the  development  of  its  mag- 
nificence. Was  Athanasius  at  liberty  in  Alexandria  to  give  him- 
self up  to  his  profound  meditations — he  who  was  banished  hj  four 
emperors'?  Was  not  Gregory  Nazianzen  compelled  to  quit  the 
diocese  of  Constantinople,  and  Gregory,  the  brother  of  Basil,  that 
of  Nyssa?  Did  Valens  leave  Basil  the  Great  in  peace  in  the 
church  of  Csesarea?  Did  not  Chrysostom,  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  our  doctors,  die  in  exile?  The  imperial  theologians  im- 
posed at  all  times  an  intolerable  yoke  on  our  bishops.  Their 
tyranny  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Turks.  Whoever  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Wallachia,  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  Turkish  toleration. 

If  our  church  had  had  servants  like  Charlemagne,  and  seen  eni- 


*  Seventy  millions  of  souls. 
II.  K 
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perors  and  kings  at  its  feet,  it  would  have  more  effectively  pro- 
moted the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  happiness  of  nations, 
than  those  who  censure  it  for  its  immobility.*  Had  it  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  lights  of  science  and  civilization,  it  would  not  have 
employed  these  latter  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  executioners  of 
the  "  Saint  Barthelemy,"  to  proscribe  Eoger  Bacon,  Campanella, 
and  Galileo,  or  to  breathe  a  curse  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  What  it  did  in  the  three  first  ages  of  Christianity,  when 
it  possessed  full  liberty,  shows  clearly  enough  what  it  will  be 
able  to  accomplish,  so  soon  as  it  enjoys  the  advantages  which 
have  been  so  long  possessed  by  the  Eomish  church.  May  the 
happy  day  of  its  independence  soon  an'ive.  It  will  not  employ 
it,  as  Home  did,  in  madly  combating  against  reason  and  the 
rights  of  nations.  It  will  revert  to  the  learned  and  pious  tradi- 
tions of  Pantenius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin,  and  Athen- 
agoras.f 

The  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Eastern  chiu'ch  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  in  its  divine  crown.:}:  From  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  every  church  in  the  West  has  usuqjed  civil  power, 
in  order  to  commit  violence  of  a  revolting  nature;  and  here  I 
do  not  speak  of  Catholicism,  for  the  entire  history  of  Europe 
proves  that  it  employs,  so  soon  as  it  can,  both  sword  and  flame 
in  the  extermination  of  its  adversaries.  What  is  more  astound- 
ing is  that  the  Reformed  church,  confounding  the  Old  with  the 
New  Testament,  should  have  felt  bound  to  inflict  atrocious  pun- 

*  With  pardon,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  united  the  "cruel  Eastern  heart " 
to  the  cunning  Italian  intellect,  and  been  even  worse  than  Eome  herself.  Let  Ma- 
dame d'Istria  rest  satisfied  with  the  oppression  the  Eastern  church  has  endured. 
She  may  rest  assured  that  it  has  greatly  tended  to  the  position,  not  an  arrogant 
one,  she  claims  for  it,  that  these  emperors  and  these  Turks  have  ever  kept  it  down. 
Give  men  the  power,  and  I  care  not  of  what  denomination  they  are,  if  they  work 
together,  they  will  soon  throw  off  the  restraint  of  their  early  character,  viz., 
Christ's  own  gospel.  Some  one  should  translate  into  French,  into  Roumenian, 
and,  indeed,  into  all  languages.  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  with  the  addition  per- 
haps of  a  Brother  Basil. — Trans. 

■\  "     .    .     Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?" 

—  Trans. 

%  "And  from  her  own  she  learat  to  melt  at  other's  woe." — Gray. 

See  note  above. —  Trans. 
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ishments  on  those  whom  it  termed  heretics.  Accordingly^  we 
have  seen  at  Geneva  Servetus  and  Anthony  put  to  deatli 
by  virtue  of  barbarous  laws  derived  from  Rome.  More  than 
once,  when  there  was  even  no  question  of  heresy,  sinners,  more 
or  less  public,  were  thrown  into  the  lake  of  Geneva.*  If  aught 
of  that  kind  be  found  amongst  the  Orientals,  it  is  only  amongst 
the  JNIussuhnans:  such  violence  is  repudiated  with  horror  by  the 
Oi'iental  Christians.  No  church  has,  therefore,  better  practised 
evangelical  tolerance  than  ours.  Hands  destined  to  impart 
benedictions  have  not  seized  the  instrument  of  torture ;  lips 
sanctified  by  the  words  of  life  have  not  been  profaned  by  san- 
guinary decrees.  Whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  to  which 
the  East  may  be  exposed,  the  Eastern  church  will  never  excite 
that  furious  hatred  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  countries  sub- 
jected to  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  papacy.  The  bishop  of 
Rome  and  his  defenders  will  experience,  soon  or  late,  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  word  of  the  Divine  Master,  "All  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 


The  setting  sun  was  tinging  with  purple  and  gold  the  flexile 
tops  of  the  poplars  which  bordered  the  roads,  and  formed  an 
avenue  as  far  as  Berne,  the  noble  capital  of  Helvetia.  The 
ashen  waters  of  the  Aar  seemed  to  roll  down  golden  sands  as  they 
bathed  the  lower  town,  the  houses  of  which  are  piled  up  con- 
fusedly on  the  banks  of  the  loud-voiced  river.  Brilhant  tints 
coloured  the  gardens  and  borders  which  unite  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  hill  on  which  extend  the  lines  of  regular  houses  of 
the  new  town.  A  few  windows  were  shining  like  stars.  A 
single  square  tower  overtopped,  at  the  boundary  of  the  horizon, 
those  glittering  roofs  which  formed,  as  it  were,  one  long  crown, 
its  extremity  shut  in  on  my  right  by  a  tapering  steeple,  sur- 
mounting the  light  and  graceful  flying  buttresses.  Through 
the  gate  of  Goliath  we  entered  the  cradle  of  heroes,  where  all  is 

*  See  Pastor  Gabei-el's  Histoire  de  VEylise  de  Geneve. 
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strength  and  life,  even  in  those  murmuring  waters  which  rush 
down  the  centre  of  the  streets. 

The  houses  of  the  old  city  have  a  thoroughly  monumental 
character.  The  ground-floor  is  sunk  under  massive  arcades, 
one  side  of  which  never  sees  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  the 
other  is  bathed  in  light.  Those  houses  have  a  uniform  tint. 
Women,  beautiful  as  the  beings  of  a  vision,  are  seated  at  the 
windows  on  brilliantly  coloured  cushions,  which  give  a  festive 
appearance  to  the  grey  walls.  They  seem  to  be  listening  in 
pensive  mood  to  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  fountains,  surmounted 
by  statues  and  by  sculptured  bears,  the  traditional  symbol  of  the 
glorious  city  of  Berthold  V. 


xx\ai. 

What,  my  Naranda,  is  that  virtue  of  which  you  are  the 
solitary  expounder?  All  that  is  generally  designated  under 
that  name,  inspires  you  with  such  contempt  that  /  ask, — I,  who 
have  railed  at  virtue  as  an  impossibility  for  our  human  nature 
— whether  you  have  discovered  any  new  faculty  of  the  heart 
or  mind  cai>able  of  producing  a  degi'ee  of  sanctity  unknown  to 
ordinary  spirits?  If  you  require  the  complete  annihilation  of 
man,  under  the  pretext  of  absorbing  him  in  God,  even  in  this 
life,  I  know  your  theme  beforehand.  It  is  the  refined  self- 
assertion  of  more  than  one  sect.  But  if  your  penetrating 
glance  has  discovered  in  mankind  unexplored  resources,  which 
other  customs  and  other  principles  will  bring  forth,  speak 
and  be  blessed !  You  will  have  calmed  much  anxiety,  cured 
much  misery,  and  aroused  from  their  torpor  many  souls  which 
are  still  ignorant  of  their  strength,  and  which  you  will  have 
snatched  from  the  fangs  of  despair. 
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XXVIU. 

The  anniliilation  of  man !  Know  you  what  in  an  especial 
manner  may  effect  it?  A  speciously-based  self-pride,  which 
leads  us  to  withdraw  into  ourselves,  a  false  devotion  whicli 
deceives  us,  a  deplorable  narrowness  of  heart,  which  removes 
us  from  our  fellow-creatui*es,  a  proud  coldness  which  we  love 
to  nourish  which  renders  the  soul  indifferent  to  all  it  should 
love,  and  urges  it  into  the  unknown,  or  rather  into  a  void.  I 
am  aware  that  to  this  inertness,  incompatible  with  ever}^  senti- 
ment of  expansion,  the  grand  name  of  religion  and  Christian 
piety  is  given !  A  sad  M-eakness,  which  tends  to  idealize,  no 
matter  how,  a  state  of  isolation  and  solitude,  fatal  to  all  our 
faculties !  Those  souls,  void  of  vigour,  are  not  more  with  God 
than  with  man ;  they  do  not  love  heaven  more  than  they  do 
earth ;  they  resemble  those  brutalized  Hindoos,  who  have 
vowed  to  remain  standino-  a  considerable  time  on  one  and  the 
same  foot,  in  beatific  contemplation. 

On  the  contrary,  a  heart  susceptible  of  conceiving  the  infinite 
love  of  God,  is  open  to  all  lawful  affections,  is  prepared  for  any 
acts  of  self-devotion.  Whoever  is  sensible  enough  to  understand 
the  depth  of  religious  feeling,  as  well  as  the  sweet  melancholy 
of  meditation,  is  necessaril}^  replete  with  generosity,  grandeur, 
and  compassion ;  and  pained  when  forced  to  condemn  evil,  or 
even  to  believe  in  its  existence.  A  mind  vast  enough  to  rise 
above  this  world,  a  mind  to  which  the  universe  scarcely  suffices, 
to  which  even  science  and  the  magnificence  of  creation  appear 
limited  and  void  of  all  real  satisfaction,  does  not  confine  itself 
within  a  barren  ]3iety,  which,  in  the  end,  will  exhaust  even  the 
most  robust  strength.  A  truly  superior  intellect  is  desirous  of 
sounding  the  depths  of  everything,  in  order  to  place  above  all 
the  incomparable  idea  of  the  perfect  Being,  and  in  order  to  offer 
Him  a  worship  the  more  worthy  of  Him, — that  it  is  the  result 
of  conviction  based  on  reflection,  and  on  all  that  is  most  elevated 
in  human  knowledge.  As  for  the  heart,  the  same  impression 
should  not  be  ever  laboriously  made  on  its  tender  fibres.     It 
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should  remain  open  to  all  the  influences  of  lieaven,  for  it  is  a 
vast  world  which  must  have  a  history  of  its  own  of  joys  and 
tears.*  The  perfume  of  a  sympathetic  soul,  far  from  being 
concentrated  in  itself,  will  be  spread  on  all  sides.  Violently  to 
repress  both  mind  and  heart,  and  to  annihilate  them  in  the 
fruitless  contemplation  of  an  object — be  that  object  even  God 
himself — cannot  be  the  destiny  of  man  on  earth.  No !  God, 
who  created  the  soul  and  the  heart,  God,  who  made  the  universe 
and  all  its  wonders,  God,  who  gave  a  companion  and  a  terrestrial 
supporter  to  every  creature,  even  that  God  has  no  more  intend- 
ed the  destruction  of  thought,  than  of  the  ardour  of  a  living 
nature.  Whilst  ordaining  that  all  our  faculties  should  be  duly 
controlled,  he  decreed  not  their  total  suppression.  Such  is 
holiness  as  deduced  from  the  Gospel,  and  approved  by  common 
experience. 

Let  sects  and  monks,  therefore,  be  left  to  their  own  selfish 
indifference ;  let  them  be  left  to  God — to  make  use  of  a  phrase 
in  which  tliey  delight,  but  let  their  insensate  pride  be  estimated 
at  its  proper  worth  ;  let  there  be  no  incense  foolishly  offered  to 
those  mischievous  caricatures  of  human  nature,  but  let  us  not, 
whilst  we  are  advancing  towards  better  times,  leave  them  in  the 
darkness  they  have  chosen  for  themselves.  Isolated,  and  the 
objects  of  no  ovation,  they  will  grope  awhile  therein,  till,  weary 
of  awaiting  the  miracle  of  their  apotheosis,  they  will  open  their 
eyes  to  the  brilliant  sun  of  truth  and  of  charity,  which  is  to 
shine  over  tlie  whole  earth  when  regenerated  by  reason.  True 
virtue  will  be  then  resplendent,  under  the  paternal  glance  of 
the  Almighty  God.  The  sons  of  Adam  will  live  on  this  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  tending  by  labour  to 
that  perfection  and  to  that  sanctity  which  are  acquired  by 
struiTiilinil  against  error  and  selfishness.  They  will  afterwards 
enter  heaven  in  triumph,  for  suffering  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty 
wing,  bearing  the  wounded  soul  to  the  feet  of  an  eternal  Con- 

*     .     -    .    .     "0!  never  yet 
Hath  mortal  quaffed  a  draught  restorative, 
That  welled  not  from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul !" 

Coleridge's  Goethe's  "Faust."  —  Trans. 
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soler.  He  will  be  recogiused  as  truly  virtuous  who,  like  the 
Saviour,  dreads  neither  blame  nor  hatred  in  the  accomplishing 
a  useful  work,  in  drying  up  the  tears  of  a  sinner,  in  conquering 
corruption,  and  in  chaining  down  fanaticism.  Such  a  generous 
heart,  penetrated  with  the  holy  love  of  country  and  humanity, 
will  unceasingly  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  his  brethren, 
and  for  the  progress  of  their  moral  education,  without  ever 
assuming  the  convenient  attitude  of  a  barren  mystic,  whose 
object  is  but  too  often  to  gain,  without  deserving,  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd.  Such  a  one  will  know  how  to  fructify  all  the 
faculties  and  strength  with  which  God  has  endowed  him.  He 
will  live  on  the  smiles  of  the  unfortunate  ivhom  he  consoles, 
w^eep  in  silence  over  ingratitude  and  injustice,  despise  neither 
the  ignorant,  nor  even  the  corrupted,  and,  instead  of  abandon- 
ing them,  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  correct  them.  He  M'ill 
never  cease  to  hope,  for  he  knows  that  the  spirit  of  God  can 
triumph  and  restore  his  creatures  to  purity  and  truth. 


XXIX. 

I  followed  the  crowd  beyond  the  gate  of  Aarberg,  on  one 
of  those  beautiful  evenings  when  the  promenaders  inhale  the 
pure  air  with  avidity,  and  revel  in  the  delights  of  rural  scenery. 
The  hills  and  mountains  spread  out  afar  before  us,  and  the 
high  road  sent  us,  from  time  to  time,  not  over  pleasant  puifs  of 
dust,  raised  by  pilgrims  to  these  poetical  spots.  I  stopped  at 
the  "  Fosse  aux  Ours,"  those  fine-looking  animals  which  Berne 
pampers  and  tends  in  a  way  worthy  of  them,  for  they  brought 
success  on  the  triumphant  flag,  on  which  they  were  brilliantly 
embhizoned  at  Donnerbiilil  and  Laupen.  Couched  like  true 
monarchs  under  their  fir-trees,  they  seemed  to  regard  us  with 
disdain  as  feeble  creatures,  who  stood  gazing  on  their  powerful 
muscles,  and  admired  their  untamed  glances.  The  majority 
of  those  who  were  surrounding  the  pit  were  peasants  and 
workmen,  wearied  by  their  day's  labour. 

I  soon  forgot  the  bears  whilst  studying  those  people  in  whose 
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types,  I  had  taken  so  great  an  interest,  whilst  perusing  the 
"  Mirror  of  Peasants,"  and  "  Ulric  the  farmer's  boy."  The 
people  have  always  excited  my  curiosity,  and  from  ray  earliest 
years  I  have  ever  yielded  them  all  my  sympathy.  Before  I 
could  account  for  the  sentiments  which  e\idently  urged  me 
towards  the  laborious  and  suffering  masses,  I  ever  cherished  as 
precious  treasures,  those  sympathies  in  the  depth  of  my  heart. 
Nevertheless,  whilst  my  youthful  head  was  reposing  on  the  vel- 
vet of  thrones,  I  often  asked  why  I  could  not  share  that  luxury 
with  my  foster-sister,  or  with  the  little  mendicant  shivering  in 
the  street.  Later,  my  aspirations,  thanks  to  study  and  ex- 
perience, assumed  a  consistency  which  has  rendered  them  re- 
spectable in  my  own  eyes.  The  gilded  hypocrisies  of  "  high 
life," — its  baseness, — the  very  idea  of  which  bears  me  down  like 
a  nightmare,  and  the  tyranny  of  falsehood  and  of  false  glory, 
have  bound  me  by  indestructible  ties  to  that  despised  multitude, 
who  constitute  the  streng-th  of  nations,  and  on  whom  all  the 
future  destinies  of  nations  depend.  It  is  only  in  the  mass  that  I 
have  found  real  sincerity.  Their  generous  tendencies,  which 
await  only  a  salutary  development,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  true 
instincts  of  human  nature, — instincts  which  the  gospel  has 
lauded  in  the  poor  and  the  humble.  I  love  the  people,  because 
I  love  whatever  is  truly  human,  whilst  I  have  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  idols, — of  men  adored  as  gods,  and  of  that  corruption, 
which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  servility. 

With  such  dispositions,  is  it  surprising  that  I  am  an  admirer 
of  the  idea  of  Bitzius,  as  set  forth  in  his  ^^Mh^ror  of  the  Peas- 
ants?" That  work,  which  appeared  in  1836,  is  the  biography  of 
a  poor  villager  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  author  has  not 
only  narrated  the  life  of  a  mendicant,  but  has  described  society 
in  general,  with  a  frankness,  a  vigour,  and  a  truthfulness  to 
nature,  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The  scene  is  laid 
before  18.S0,  at  an  epoch  when  the  cantons  were  so  miserably 
ruled  bv  aristocratic  governments.  The  heads  of  those  govern- 
ments are  not  spared  in  this  book.  Bitzius,  the  author,  has 
stigmatized  with  primitive  ardour  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
rich,  and  the  abuses  and  injustice  of  the  world.     But  although 
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fully  aware  that  the  peasantiy  are  not  alone  responsible  for  their 
failings,  he  does  not  allow  them  to  lie  under  any  delusions  re- 
"•ardincr  their  own  irregularities  and  vices. 

The  vigorous  style  and  plain  speaking  of  the  "  INIirror  of  the 
Peasants,"  are  not  however  the  only  qualities  of  the  work.  The 
affecting  episode  of  the  lives  of  Jeremiah  Gotthelf  and  Anneli 
shows  how  well  Bitzius  could  seize  whatever  was  delicate  and 
tender  in  human  nature,  exempt  from  sentimentalism.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  no  stranger  to  any  of  the  heart's  movements.  It  is 
true  one  would  search  in  vain  in  those  discreet  pages,  for  any  of 
those  enervating  pictures  of  life  in  which  contemporaneous 
literature  appears  to  delight.  He  treats  here  of  manly  and  all- 
subduing  love,  befitting  a  resolute  race  of  republicans,  who  are 
uncloyed  by  the  effeminacies  of  the  drawing-room.  That  mode 
of  treating  love  was  so  original,  that  it  greatly  contributed  in 
my  opinion  to  the  innnense  success  of  the  "  Mirror  of  Peasants." 
We  have  had,  in  fact,  quite  enough  of  exaggerated  sensibility, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  all  those  who 
address  us  in  more  manly  accents,  perceiving,  as  all  now  do,  the 
inconveniencies  of  those  sentimental  theories  which  have  led 
society  in  general  far  from  its  proper  course.  Has  it  not,  in  fact, 
exhausted  its  strength  in  internal  struggles,  and  in  sufferings 
but  little  worthy  of  creatures  of  such  high  destinies?  Whatever 
tends  to  withdraw  it  from  those  useless  sentimental  agitations 
so  admirably  described  by  Benjamin  Constant  in  his  Adoljihe, 
should  be  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  Accordingly,  the 
"  Mirror  of  Peasants "  was  read  with  enthusiasm,  although 
many  of  the  details  bespeak  inexperience,  whilst  possessing 
beauties  of  the  first  order. 

That  book  was  followed  by  others,  not  less  successful,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Gotthelf.  That  pseudonym  con- 
cealed the  pastor  Bitzius,  one  of  those  men  whose  character  and 
wi'itincrs  have  conferred  most  honour  on  the  canton  of  Berne. 
Nevertheless,  Bitzius  was  not  a  Bernese  by  origin.  He  was 
born  at  Morat,  in  the  Protestant  district  of  Friburg,  on  the  4th 
of  October  1797.  His  childhood  was  passed  far  from  the  city,  in 
the  holy  atmosphere  of  rural  labours.     Such  an  existence  must 
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have  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  his  young  imagination, 
for  no  Vvriter  has  better  narrated  its  incidents.  Every  one  justly 
admires  the  neatly  touched-off  descriptions  in  the  '■^Little  Fadette, 
Francois  Le  Champi,^'  and  above  all  in  "  The  Devil's  Pool."  But 
Bitzius  has  a  more  profound  sense  of  rural  life  than  the  author 
of  those  works.  In  M.  Henri  Conscience's  sketches  of  the 
Flemish  peasantry,  his  sentimentalism  may  be  traced  to  bor- 
rowed poetry.  The  Belgian  writer  is  in  fact  a  romancer,  differ- 
ing but  little  from  the  other  writers  who  have  cultivated  with 
distinction  that  branch  of  literature.  He  excels  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  passions  of  the  citizen  class,  as  in  "The  Poor 
Gentleman."  Although  not  devoid  of  sensibility,  his  Catholic 
mysticism  makes  him  lack  that  vigour  which  is  so  necessary  to 
depict  men  who,  in  the  rude  labours  of  the  field,  are  engaged  in 
a  constant  contest  with  nature.  To  be  a  truly  popular  author, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  write  in  Flemish  or  in  the  patois  of  Berri, 
or  of  the  Jura  mountains.  One  must  be  identified  with  the 
rough  life  of  the  labourer,  of  the  herdsman,  or  of  the  woodcutter, 
so  as  to  speak  his  language  readily,  to  think  and  feel  like  him, 
and  to  express  his  ideas  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  defects 
characterizing  his  peculiar  conception  of  things. 

Such  was  the  author  of  "  Ulrich  the  Farmer,"  "  Dursli  the 
brandy  drinker,"  and  of  "  The  Narrative  and  Pictures  of  popular 
life  in  Switzerland."  Open  one  of  those  volumes,  and  you  wall 
see  how  many  treasures  of  pristine  poetry  they  contain.  Scarcely 
have  you  read  a  few  pages  before  the  gay  prattle  of  the  farm- 
house strikes  your  attentive  ear, — you  hear  the  clucking  of  the 
hens,  and  the  lowing  of  the  kine.  In  those  rural  scenes  nothing 
is  forgotten,  not  even  the  loquacity  of  the  good  mistress  of  the 
farm  or  the  grunting  of  the  "  white-teethed  pigs,"  to  use  the 
Homeric  expression.  Bitzius  does  not  think  of  civilized  readers, 
he  yields  himself  up  to  his  own  simple  and  joyous  spirits;  en- 
raptured, he  goes  on  describing  the  landscape  he  loves  and 
admires,  and  which  is  animated  by  the  countless  sounds  of 
renascent  things,  and  all  the  while  he  never  troubles  himself 
about  the  effect  he  may  produce. 

But  his  adum-ation  of  nature  is  as  manly  as  his  sensibility. 
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The  author  of  "  The  Mirror  of  Peasants,"  must  have  reo;ardefl 
"The  Stonecutter  of  Saint  Point"  witli  a  half-pitying  sympathy, 
since  the  latter  accuses  himself  of  manifesting  a  foolish  tender- 
ness for  the  infinite  details  of  creation.  The  tenderness  of 
Bitzius  is  as  strong  as  it  is  intellectual. 

Several  of  his  readers,  living  far  apart  from  the  rustic  classes, 
with    whose   ideas   and    habits    they   are   unacquainted,   have 
brought  many  unfounded  charges  against  him.     How  numer- 
ous  the  faults  they  have   discovered !     They  object,  forsooth, 
that  he  is  too  much  carried  away  with  his  subject,  that  he  is 
dragged  into  too  minute  a  description  of  all  the  details  before 
him,  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  episodes  and  explanations, 
and  that  he  lingers  too  long  over  one  subject.     Had  he  written 
solely  for  drawing-rooms,  he  would  have  merited  such  reproaches. 
In  a  strictly  gesthetical  point  of  view,  his  novels  are  open  to 
criticism,  but  even  those  drawbacks  are  to  him  the  infallible 
means  of  attaining  his  goal.     He  became  a  peasant — truly  and 
thoroughly  a  peasant — in   order  to  speak  to  peasants.     That 
rustic  prattle,  those  comings  and  goings,  those  perpetual  di- 
gressions, suit  the  turn  of  their  intellect.     They  recognize  in 
those  books  not  only  their  manner  of  life,  their  joys,  their  loves, 
their  cares,  and  their  labours,  but  also  their  very  style  of  reason- 
ing.    The  rural   romances  of  Geore'e   Sand,  notwithstandin'T 
their  admirable  qualities,  would  never  have  the  same  effect  upon 
them.     They  have  but  little  taste  for  anything  written  for  their 
use  by  gentlemeri.     They  are  singularly  distrustful  of  what  is 
called  "popular  literature."     A  "popular  writer"  is  not  created 
in  a  moment.     If  Switzerland  can  claim  authors  of  that  kind, 
as  for  instance  Pestalozzi,  Kuhn,  and  Bitzius,  the  reason  is,  that 
it  possesses  thinhers,  who  live  with  the  people,  and  who  serve 
them  whilst  loving  them.     Will  you  find  men  of  that  stamp  in 
Vienna  or  INIadrid?     Look  there  indeed  for  a  truly  popular 
literature ! 

The  impressions  imbibed  by  Bitzius  in  his  youth  appear  to 
me  to  have  powerfully  contributed  to  his  literary  vocation — 
strengthened  as  they  necessaril}^  must  have  been  by  his  manner 
of  living.     After  having  studied  theology  at  Berne,  and  after- 
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wards  at  Gottingen,  where  he  cultivated  letters  and  poetry 
at  the  same  time,  he  returned  as  a  curate  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  learned  all  the  details  of  agricultural  life,  and  that 
study,  evidently  a  profound  one,  made  him  resolve  to  take  up 
the  pen.  Was  he  attracted  thereto  by  the  irresistible  vocation 
of  the  artist  1  Did  he  yield  to  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  combat  ideas  which  he  deemed 
baneful?  The  examination  of  his  works  leads  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion. 

In  "Jeremiah  Gotthelf,"  says  M.  Buchon,  "the  pastor  appears 
to  be  as  much  indebted  to  the  artist,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  former, 
hence  his  habit  of  preaching — a  habit  which  is  no  doubt  more 
or  less  well  meant  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  which, 
methinks,  is  not  always  to  be  approved  in  an  sesthetical  one. 
My  intention  here  is  not  to  discuss  M.  Gotthelf,  but  only  to  lift 
up  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  conceals  from  the  French  public, 
not  only  the  works,  but  the  very  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  men  in  German  literature."* 

Once  it  is  understood  that  Ave  are  to  regard  the  novels  of 
Bitzius  as  dramatic  sermons,  we  may,  I  think,  class  them  in 
two  categoi-ies,  the  object  of  one  being  to  revive  the  tastes  of 
ancient  virtues,  simplicity,  labour,  and  respect  for  Christian 
traditions.  In  that  class  may  be  placed  "  The  Mirror  of  Pea- 
sants "  (Bauern  Spiegel),  "  Dursli "  (Dursli  der  Branntwein- 
saeufer),  "  Ulrich  the  Farmer's  Boy "  (Uli  der  Knecht),  and 
"  Ulrich  the  Farmer  "  (Uli  der  Pachter).  In  other  works,  the 
popular  author  combats  the  atheistic  propagandism  of  "  Young 
Germany;"  for  example,  in  "Doctor  Dorbach,  the  Demagogue  " 
(Dr.  Dorbach  der  Wiihler).  Moreover,  apart  from  those  two 
classes  of  works,  Bitzius  appears  to  abandon  himself  sometimes 
to  purely  artistic  compositions,  as  in  the  "  Scenes  and  Traditions 
of  Switzerland,"  (Bilder  und  Sagen  aus  der  Schweiz). 

In  the  first  category  of  his  works,  "Ulrich  the  Farmer's 
Boy"  has  been  specially  remarked: — "He  is,"  says  an  eminent 
critic,  (M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,)  "  the  favourite  child  of  the 

*  "  Nouvelles  Bernoises," — translated  by  M.  Buchon.     Introduction. 
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numerous  family  of  ]\I.  Gotthelf,  the  one  that  has  gained  un- 
reservedly the  heart  of  the  Swiss  people,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  truest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  human  of 
the  creations  of  the  painter.  That  book  is  now,  as  it  were,  the 
manual  of  the  peasant  from  one  end  of  German  Switzerland  to 
the  other.  In  every  farm-house  that  precious  volume  is  found, 
and  it  is  read  on  Sundays  after  the  Bible."  It  is  true  that  in 
that  work  one  may  discover,  as  M.  Buchon  remarks,  "  a  pro- 
pensity for  sermonizing,"  but  I  prefer  admiring,  with  ^I.  Saint- 
Rene  Taillandier,  "  the  wonderful  vigour  of  talent,  fertilized  by 
an  existence  devoted  to  good  deeds ;  the  union  of  the  free  heart 
of  an  artist,  and  that  of  a  devout  Christian."  A  German  critic, 
who  is  very  hostile  to  that  religious  inspiration,  does  not  go  so 
far,  however,  as  to  declare  that  it  impairs  the  original  force  of 
the  eloquent  pastor.  He  does  not  fear  even  to  compare  the 
pictures  of  Bitzius  with  those  of  Homer,  as  if  any  poet  could 
ever  be  placed  alongside  of  the  singer  of  Achilles  ! 

The  satirical  tendency  so  frequently  discernible  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Bitzius,  as  for  one  sufficing  example,  in  "  A  Visit  to  the 
Country,"  is  given  full  scope  in  the  novels  of  the  second  cate- 
gory, which  are  of  a  strongly  j)olitical  character.  The  author 
of  "  The  ^Mirror  of  Peasants"  cannot  be  at  all  suspected  of  ai"is- 
tocratic  prejudices.  In  "  Kurt  von  Koppingen,"  he  describes 
most  forcibly  the  depredations  of  the  feudal  barons,  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  whilst  held  in  their  accursed  hands.  That 
admirable  picture  would  alone  suffice  to  draw  down  on  the 
author's  head  the  anathemas  of  those  who  have  become  the 
fanatic  apologists  of  the  past.  In  "  The  Mirror  of  Peasants," 
one  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  he  shares  the  bitter  hatred 
of  his  heroes,  with  regard  to  social  inequalities.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  At  heart,  M.  Bitzius  was  democratic,  but  he 
belonged  to  the  liberal  rather  than  the  radical  school.  It 
would  appear  even  that  in  the  latter  he  only  discovered  dema- 
gogues and  atheists.  It  would  be  curious  enough,  therefore,  to 
contrast  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Gesuita 
moderno"  with  those  of  the  Bernese  pastor.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  pretend  in  any  way  to  pronounce  a  definitive  judgment  on 
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a  party  which,  since  1847,  exercises  such  great  influence  in 
Switzerland.  Engaged  solely  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of 
events,  I  have  remarked  that  that  party  is  the  object  of  many 
varying  reproaches,  being  accused  by  some  of  showing  too  much 
complaisance  towards  governments,  and  by  others,  of  displaying 
too  demagogic  a  tendency  without  attempting  to  reconcile  such 
differences.  I  must  openly  declare  that  I  have  found  profound 
tranquillity  prevailing  even  in  cantons  where  the  domination  of 
the  radicals  is  the  least  contested.  Let  us  add  that  they  ren- 
dered an  immense  service  to  Switzerland  by  organizing  the  war 
against  the  Sonderbund,  and  by  imparting  the  force  and  unity 
of  a  nation  to  municipalities  hitherto  too  much  isolated.  It  is 
less  the  faults  or  exaggerations  of  Swiss  radicals,  which  have 
raised  up  against  them  more  than  one  adversary  in  Europe, 
than  the  declamations  of  foreigners  who  wear  the  Swiss  cockade, 
the  extravagant  ideas  of  those  turbulent  atheists  of  Germany 
who  are  personified  by  Bitzius  in  Dr.  Dorbach,  and  the  noisy 
virulence  of  some  French  refugees,  who  have  been  covered  with 
ridicule  by  the  author  of  Joggeli,  in  "  The  Cheese-press  of  Veh- 
freude"  (Die  Kaserei  in  der  Vehfreude). 

Was  Bitzius  acting  wrongly  in  guarding  the  peasantry  of 
Switzerland  against  exotic  influences?     We  must  fi'ankly  state 
we  do   not  think  so.      There  are  many  countries  in  Europe 
which  can  only  gain  by  laying  themselves  open  to  the  action  of 
foreign  ideas.     Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  example,  should  be  freed  thereby  from  their 
fanaticism,  Belgium  from  its  predilection  for  convents,  Italy  from 
its  attachment  to  a  fetichism  condemned  by  the  enlightenment 
of  the  age,   and  Germany  from  those  aristocratic    prejudices 
which  obstruct  its  free  march  in   the  way  of  progress.      We 
shall  say  the  same  of  those  countries  which  lie   at  the  gates  of 
the  East,  on  which  barbarism  and  slavery  have  long  pressed, 
like  heavy  weights,  inflicting  grievous  chronic  wounds,  to  be 
cm'ed  only  by  skilful  and  sympathizing  physicians.     Let  free 
peoples  introduce  therein  their  enlightenment  and  their  ideas ; 
their  knowledo;e  and  their  sentiments.      But  Switzerland  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far  as  liberty  is 
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concerned.  (Atheism  of  the  Hegel  school  would  be  the  ruin  of  re- 
publican institutions,  for  such  a  doctrine  leads  straight  to  despot- 
ism.— Trans.)  As  for  French  declamation,  it  would  deteriorate, 
without  any  advantage,  the  practical  and  upright  simplicity  of 
spirit  of  the  Swiss.  Every  one  can  tell  how  far  that  declamation 
has  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  even  in  France  itself.  Let  not  so 
instructive  an  example  be  lost  to  the  Confederation,  which  ought 
to  avail  itself  of  the  faults  of  its  powerful  neighbours,  in  order 
to  prove  itself  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  they  have  been. 

I  am  aware  that  Bitzius  has  been  reproached  with  having 
produced  a  thoroughly  ideal  picture  in  "  Dr.  Dorbach  the  dema- 
gogue." But  to  put  forth  such  an  hypothesis  betrays  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  political  and  religious  contests  of  which 
Switzerland  has  been  the  theatre  of  late  yeai's. 


It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  what  has 
been  placed,  with  rare  ability,  in  the  same  general  category. 
In  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  clubs  of  modern  times,  there  are 
epochs  and  elements  which  must  not  be  confounded,  if  the  ex- 
amination is  to  be  conducted  in  good  faith  and  with  impar- 
tiality. 

The  refugees  comprise  three  classes  :  the  Liberals,  proscribed 
by  absolutist  governments ;  the  Atheists,  and  the  Communists. 
M.  Cretineau-Joly,  who  looks  down  from  an  elevated  position, 
calls  them  all  "  clouds  of  locusts."  With  his  ordinary  vivacity, 
he  is  indignant  against  "  those  obscure  persons  whom  nothing 
has  been  able  to  bring  into  notice,  not  even  their  crimes ;  and 
who  would  seem  to  be  driven  along  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
"  They  have  come,"  he  says,  "  from  that  ever  turbulent  Poland, 
.  .  from  that  Germany  whose  university  professors  and 
political  dreamers  pretend  to  make  it  a  united  countrj^,  .  .  . 
from  that  Italy  which  takes  everything  seriously,  even  the 
courage  of  its  refined  carbonari,  and  they  have  fallen  upon  Swit- 
zerland," Those  foreigners,  amongst  whom  are  many  whose 
sole  crime  is  the  desire  to  see  their  country  independent  and 
united,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  historiographer  of  the  Jesuits, 
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"  rascally  demagogues,  the  very  scum  of  Europe,  and  the  abet- 
tors of  revolt  and  anarchy."  * 

Accordingly,  that  noble  Count  de  Santa  Rosa,  (the  greatness 
of  whose  character  has  been  celebrated  by  M.  Cousin,)  that 
martyr  of  Italian  liberty,  is  a  "  rascally  demagogue ! "  Those 
illustrious  Lombards,  who  are  now  the  gloiy  of  the  free  soil  of 
Piedmont,  are  "  abettors  of  anarchy ! "  Such  is  the  way  in 
which,  in  a  Jesuit  point  of  view,  history  is  written ;  and  such 
the  odium  thrown  on  those  who  reprove  and  condemn  absolute 
power!  Writers  of  that  class  do  not  even  fear  to  reproach 
England  "  with  culpably  covering  those  refugees  with  its  flag  in 
the  name  of  humanity."  And  what  the  pretext  for  this  fuiious 
hatred?  It  is,  that  "  the  Liberals  of  1815  and  1830  serve  as 
precursors  for  the  radicals,  who,  being  themselves  the  dupes  or 
victims  of  secret  societies,  must  yield  their  places  in  tiirn  to 
communism,  the  last  phase  of  demagogue  principles."  In  other 
words,  liberty  produces  radicalism  ;  and  radicalism,  communism, 
atheism,  and  anarchy. 

Without  being  frightened  by  the  dogmatical  tone  with  which 
such  assertions  are  unceasingly  repeated,  ever  since  the  fall  of 
the  constitutional  government  of  France,  let  us  calmly  examine 
them  in  the  full  light  of  histoiy.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  facts 
are  far  more  significant  than  arguments. 

Was  communism  invented  by  liberalism  ?  Is  atheism  fa- 
voured by  liberal  institutions  ?  Such  is  the  double  problem  to 
be  solved. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  communism  of  ancient  days.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  excellent  works  of  M.  Alfred  Sudre 
on  that  grave  subject.  I  shall  only  treat  of  modern  times. — In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  there  was  no  question  of  liberal 
ideas,  I  find  a  celebrated  book  upholding  the  system  of  com- 
munism, viz.,  the  Utopia  of  Thomas  More.  Let  us  here  allow 
one  of  our  contemporaries  to  speak, — one,  too,  who  has  best 
studied  the  writings  of  that  English  lord-chancellor: — "Our 
century  has  read,  without  knowing  it,  many  practical  imitations 

*  Sonderbund,  i.  121-22. 
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of  the  Utopia.     .     .     .     The  doctrines  of  Saint  Simon  and  of 
Fourier  are  found  in  that  Avork,  as  well  as  the  attacks  against 
the  rights  of  property,*  and  the  defence  of  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest  class  is  also  to  be  found  there.     The  Utopia  is  the 
phalange  of  Charles  Fourier,  and  the  "  Community  of  goods  of 
St.  Simon."t     Now,  was  the  author  of  the  Utojna  a  Pi'otestant 
or  a  philosopher?    Assuredly  not.    Rome  counts  him  amongst  her 
martyrs.     He  himself  wrote  in  the  epitaph  which  he  composed 
for  his  tomb :  "  That  he  was  troublesome  to  thieves,  murderers  and 
heretics,"!  without  surmising  that  he  was  sharpening  the  axe  with 
which  Henry  VIII.  was  to  smite  him  a  little  later.     Such  was 
the  man,  then,  who  was  the  precursor  of  communism  in  modern 
Europe.    Let  us  now  see  who  were  the  first  to  put  it  into  practice. 
The  only  attempt  to  organize,  on  a  grand  scale,  a  society  on 
the  basis  of  communism  is  due  to  the  Jesuits.     If  their  reduc- 
tions of  Paraguay  be  even  only  superfcially  studied,  §  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  that  they  adopted  simply  and   purely  the 
Spartan  system,  modified  by -theocracy.     The  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral government  was  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
who  divided  the  fi'uits  of  the  earth  amongst  the  Indians,  "ac- 
cording  to  their  wants,"  that  is  to  say,  conformably  to  the  doc- 
trines subsequently  professed  by  Mably,  Robert  Owen,  Saint 
Simon,  Fourier,  and  Cabet.  ||     As  heterogeneous  elements  were 
not  admissible  in  such  a  state  of  society,  strangers  were  excluded 
from  Parao;uay.     All  this  is  what  has  since  been  termed  coin- 
munist  despotism,  against    which  M.   Cretineau-Joly  and   M. 
Hennequin  have  so  much   declaimed.      Nevertheless,  why  do 
they  attack  M.  Cabet  so  violently,  since  he  is  only  endeavouring 
to  do  in   the  United  States  what  the  Jesuits  did  in  Southern 
America?     As  for  us,  who  are  not  under  the  like  engagements, 
if  we  are  not  admirers  of  the  founder  of  Icaria,  we  at  least 

*  See  Pi'oncllioii's  Contradictions  Economiqnes. 
f  Kisard's  Thomas  Morris,  IV.,  in  the  Etudes  sur  la  renaissance. 
\  Morris — A  dialogue  concernynge  heresyes. 
§  See  Sudre''s  Histoire  du  communisme. 

II  See  Louis  Eeybaud's  Etudes  sur  les  R^formatews.     Compare  also  Cabet — 
Voyage  en  Icarie,  and  Muratori — Le  C'hristianisme  Jieureux. 
11.  L 
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cheerfully  admit  that  he  has  but  followed  the  exam])le  of  men 
on  whom  orthodox  Romanists  have  lavished  every  term  of 
respect  and  admiration.  But  the  apologists  of  Rome  have  ever 
had  two  weights  and  two  measures.  All  is  allowable,  all  is 
grand,  all  is  holy,  when  the  idols  of  papacy  are  worshipped;  all 
is  odious,  criminal,  and  infamous,  whenever  any  one  refuses  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  mortal  god  who  sits  enthroned  at  the  Vatican. 
Are  they  more  just  who,  whilst  pi'etending  to  write  the  history 
of  atheist  propagandism,  represent  it  as  the  necessary  result  of 
liberal  ideas  "?  Unfortunately  for  so  fine  a  theory,  atheism,  since 
the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  has  never  flourished  in 
any  countries  save  despotic  ones.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
triumphed  under  the  sceptre  and  often  under  the  protection  of 
the  most  absolute  princes  of  that  epoch,  such  as  Catharine  II., 
Frederick  II.,  and  Louis  XV.  Those  men  of  the  French  revo- 
lution who  professed  it,  had  learned  it  in  the  reign  of  the  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV. — anything  but  a  constitutional  reign.  In 
our  days,  is  it  in  free  countries,  in  Holland,  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States  of  .\merica,  that  the  atheists  are  the  most  numerous? 
No  one  dare  affirm  that  it  is.  Atheism  maintains  itself  only 
where  it  is  an  instrument  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism. 
Hatred  of  slavery  hurries  men  into  the  utmost  excesses.  They 
who  are  perpetual  spectators  of  the  triumphs  of  violence  and 
duplicity,  more  easily  lose  sight  of  tiie  idea  of  a  beneficent  pro- 
vidence. The  world  and  society  appear  to  them  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  most  deplorable  hap-hazard.  Need  we  be  snr- 
j)rised  that  ultramontane  countries  always  present  the  spectacle 
of  the  most  lamentable  reactions?  "Piety  by  word  of  com- 
mand, and  religion  by  ordinance,"  as  the  Journal  des  Dehats 
justly  remarks,  "  make  only  hypocrites,  unbelievers,  dcndi  atheists* 
To  that  state  have  the  popuhitions  of  Italy  been  reduced,  and 
such  will  be  tlie  fate  of  other  countries."! 

*  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  free  inquiry  makes  tlie  best  and 
purest  Christianity,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination?  Gilvin's 
dogma  is  to  Free  Will  or  Free  Inquiry,  in  the  relation  of  an  "  incompatible,"  to 
use  an  expressive  chemical  definition. —  Tram. 

f  M.  Jnliii  Lemoiiine's  article  in  tlie  Debuts,  March  6,  185G. 
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Those  considerations  are  applicable  to  the  account  we  are 
now  about  to  ^ive  of  the  atheist  and  communist  clubs  of  Swit- 
zerland, We  do  not  find  amongst  their  chiefs  any  Helvetian, 
any  Entrlishman,  or  any  Swede.  The  most  celebrated  are  men 
who,  like  Mazzini,  Doeleke,  Becker,  Albrecht,  Marr,  and  Weit- 
liiiij;,  were  born  under  the  sceptre  of  princes,  whose  goveriunents 
were  inspired  by  none  of  those  liberal  ideas  at  which  M.  Cre- 
tineau-Joly  is  so  horrified.  In  the  Germanic  countries,  where 
there  is  a  constant  struggle  between  great  intellectual  activity 
and  antiquated  institutions,  philosophy,  which  is  forbidden  to 
criticize  those  institutions,  appears  desirous  of  indemnifving 
itself,  by  manifesting  singular  boldness  in  the  field  of  religious 
speculation.  Whilst  in  free  Scotland,  philosophical  science, 
under  the  direction  of  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Hamilton, 
gave  proof  of  much  wisdom,*  the  thinkers  of  Germany  departed 
far  from  all  traditional  belief,  f  M.  BaudrillartJ  has  wittily  com- 
pared the  history  of  German  philosophy  to  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts,  the  first  being  Kant,  the  second,  Fichte,  the  third,  Schel- 
ling,  the  fourth,  Hegel,  and  the  fifth,  Feuerbach.  If  the  ex- 
cessive idealism  of  Kant  and  Fichte  deprive  of  all  their  value 
the  proofs  of  God's  existence;  and  if  Schelling  and  Hegel  do 
not  admit  his  personal  nature,  Feuerbach  goes  still  further : — 
"  Religion,"  says  he,  "is  the  result  of  a  mistake,  one  easily  fallen 
into,  but  not  the  less  deplorable.  We  are  led  to  double  our- 
selves, to  divide  ourselves,  and  then  to  regard  one  of  the  born 
halves  thus  separated  as  superior  to  human  nature.  Neverthe- 
less, that  pretendedly  superior  half  is  notiiijig,  if  it  be  not  tho 
better  part  of  our  history  itself.  God  is  for  man  the  collection 
of  man's  highest  thouglits  and  sentiments,  the  album  in  which 
lie  writes  the  names  of  the  beings  who  are  dearest  and  most 
sacred  in  his  eyes." 

German  Switzerland  has  such  frequent  connnunications  wirii 

*  See  Cliarles  de  Reinu<:at's  Ecosse  depids  la  fin  du  XVIle  siecle,  in  the  Hevue 
des  Deux  Moiides.  April,  1856. 

f  See  Haitlioliiiess — Histoire  critique  des  doctriites  7'eligieuses  de  laphilosoj  lua 

iiiodenip. 

1  D'biiU.  Aju-li  >..  18u7. 
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Germany  proper,  that  tlie  doctrines  of  Feuerbiicli  could  not  fail 
to  produce  some  slight  effect  in  the  former.  Nevertheless,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Confederation  possess  so  much  good  sense 
that  the  propagators  of  atheism  felt  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
other  audiences. 

Bitzius  has  accurately  described  that  strange  preaching,  of 
which  the  canton  of  Berne  was  the  primitive  seat.  It  was  there 
that  the  celebrated  romancer  heard  the  pupils  of  "Dr.  Dorbach,'' 
revealing  to  German  workmen  the  dogmas  adopted  by  the  neo- 
Hegelians,  of  whom  the  clubs  of  "Young  Germany"  wei'e  pas- 
sionate admirers. 

"Young  Germany"  is  not  the  only  association  which  was 
established  on  the  Helvetic  soil  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 
The  political  agitations  which  ensued,  led  refugees  of  various 
nations  into  Switzerland,  where  they  founded  "Young  Europe." 
M.  Mazzini  had  already  organized  "  Young  Italy,"  and  a  pseu- 
donymic  writer,  Lorenzo  Benoni,  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Refugee,"  has  described,  it  would  seem,  M.  Mazzini  under  the 
name  of  "Fantasio."*  That  celebrated  personage,  afterwards 
one  of  the  triumviri  of  the  Romans,  is  not  competent  to  play 
the  high  part  he  aspires  to.  If  noble  and  unfortunate  Italy  is 
one  day  to  conquer  its  independence  and  unity,  the  sword  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  will  be  more  useful  to  it  than  the  manifestoes  of 
^^L^ Italia  del  popolo."  Nations  do  not  suddenly  pass  from  the 
most  brutal  despotism  to  a  democratic  form  of  government.  To 
preach  the  republic  to  a  country  not  yet  in  possession  of  religions 
liberty,  of  republican  habits,  and  of  popular  instruction,  is  to 
build  in  the  clouds,  and  unwittingly  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
tyranny,  by  exciting  the  people  to  chimerical  projects,  and  to 
conspiracies  which  cannot  suceed.  This  must  have  been  clear 
enough  to  ]M.  Mazzini  when  he  let  loose  on  Savo}',  in  1834,  the 
men  of  "  Young  Italy,"  (La  Giovine  Italia,)  for  the  Polish  gen- 
eral, Ramoi'ino,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  completely 
failed.!     "What  noble  mind  is  not  filled  Avith  joy  and  enthusi- 

*  Jules  de  Breval — an  adversary  of  Mazzini — lias  published  Mazzini  jng€ par 
lui-meme. 
t  See  Precis  des  derniers  ^v^ements  de  Savoie,  by  General  Eamorino,  Paris, 
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asm  at  the  thought  of  the  future  emancipation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe,"  asked  Dr.  Monnard,  in  the  grand  council  of  Vaud, 
with  reference  to  that  fotal  expedition;  "what  freeman  does  not 
utter  the  wish  that  liberty  should  restore  civilization  to  that 
beautiful  Italy  which  was  twice  the  cradle  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion? But  liberty  is  not  a  merchandise  to  be  imported  in  the 
way  of  commerce,  or  by  smuggling:  it  is  either  felt  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity, an  element  of  the  life  of  peoples,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
How  blind,  then,  those  enthusiasts  of  liberalism,  whose  attempts 
only  end  ia  rivetting  the  chains  they  would  fain  rend  for 
ever ! "  * 

Young  Germany  on  its  side  had  founded  an  association  in 
Switzerland,  and  prepared  for  a  movement  beyond  the  Rhine. 
M.  Cretineau-Joly  appears  to  confound  that  secret  society  with 
one  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  led  by  LtM.  Da-leke,  Standau, 
and  G.  ]\Iarr.  Zurich,  Bienne,  and  Berne,  were,  at  that  epoch,  the 
principal  seats  of  that  exclusively  political  society,  which  had  no 
idea  of  propagating  atheism.  It  was  dissolved  in  1836.  From 
its  ashes  sprung  up  a  new  association,  whose  sole  occupation  was 
to  instil  its  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  the  German  workmen, 
who  were  more  numerous  on  the  Helvetic  soil  than  one  would 
be  disposed  to  believe.  According  to  the  report  addressed  to 
the  Neufchatel  Council  of  State,  on  the  clubs  of  "  Youno;  Ger- 
many  "  in  Switzerland,  it  appeared  that  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  German  workmen  were  constantly  traversing  the 
Confederation,  exercising  those  trades  which  the  Swiss  them- 
selves do  not  follow.  It  was  over  that  floating  population  that 
"  Young  Germany  "  sought  to  exercise  an  active  influence. 

Not  being  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  it  was  established  in 
French  Switzerland,  and  principally  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  its 
movements  being  directed  by  Messrs  Doeleke,  Jules  Standau, 
and  William  Marr.     The  projects  of  "Young  German}-,"  and 

1 834 — and  M^moires  sur  la  Jeune-Italie  et  sur  Us  derniers  ^v^nements  de  iSavoie, 
by  an  eye-witness,  Paris,  1843. 

*  Report  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Vaud  on  the  affairs  of  the  Poles.     Lausanne. 
February,  1834,— pp.  33,  34. 
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the  cliarnrters  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  may  he  seen  in  (hicu- 
nients  derived  fi'om  various  sources.* 

The  philosophical  element  was  more  potent  in  "  Young  Ger- 
many" than  in  the  communist  clubs.  The  former  would  almost 
have  possessed  the  character  of  a  "  school,"  were  its  object  not 
eminently  practical,  and,  above  all,  were  its  organization  not  a 
complicated  one,  not  admitting,  moreover,  of  any  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  real  character.  It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  the 
heads  of  that  association  were  highly  intellectual.  M.  Doeleke, 
the  most  influential,  was  a  pupil  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
his  active  and  penetrating  mind  never  failed  him.  Imprisoned 
in  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  duel,  he  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland.  It  appears 
that  he  displayed  surprising  ardour  in  organizing  the  clubs  of 
French  Switzerland. t  He  was  unceasingly  travelling,  speak- 
ing, writing, — such  being  the  beau  ideal  of  his  existence.  "  Oh, 
what  joy,"  wrote  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  to  be  able  to  swim 
in  abundance  of  water,  in  this  kind  of  life."| 

M.  Standau  was  Doeleke's  lieutenant.  He  was  successively 
a  professor  of  German  at  the  gymnasium  of  Chaux-de-Fonds  and 
a  tutor  in  Pastor  Germond^s  monastic  institution  of  Saint  Loup, 
at  Echallens.  Although  much  inferior  to  M.  Doeleke  and  M. 
Marr,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  the  principles 
of  "  Young  Germany,"  by  founding  the  Confederation  of  Clubs, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Lemanlnmd,  and  established  at 
Morges,  (Vaud,)  on  the  8th  of  January  1843.  The  political 
organization  of  Switzerland  at  that  epoch  was  taken  as  a  model, 
each  club  being  in  turn  the  "  Vorort,"  just  as  Berne,  Zurich,  and 

*  See  the  work  publislied  in  1846  at  Leipzig  by  W.  Marr  under  tiie  title  of 
"T^a  Jeune  Alleinagne  en  Suisse;"  the  report  addressed  to  the  Neufchatei 
Council  of  State,  and  printed  in  1845  by  order  of  tlie  governnient;  the  curious 
details  given  in  the  Catltolique  Universelle  de  Geneve,  the  details  in  the  work  of 
M.  Joel  Chei'buliez,  '"La  Suisse  sous  le  gouvernement  des  Radicaux."  M.  Heii- 
uequin's  "Etudes  sur  I'anarchie  cotemporaine,  le  coinmunisnie  et  la  Jeuiie 
Ailtiinagne  en  Suisse;"  M.  Cretineau- Joly's  "  Sonderbund,"  chap.  iii.  "  k-s 
Soci6tes  secretes  en  Suisse." 

f  Report  to  the  Neufchatei  Council  of  State. 

i  Ibid. 
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Lucerne,  were  successively  at  that  time  at  tlie  lieacl  of  the  Ilel- 
vetic  government. 

Of  all  the  chiefs  of  "Young  Germany"  in  Switzerland,  M. 
^farr  was  the  one  who  most  contributed  to  urge  it  towards  the 
excesses  of  atheism.  "  Young  Germany/'  said  he  in  his  book, 
"  is  wanting  in  principles,  and  in  energy.  It  held  the  life  of 
kings  in  small  account.  It  dreamed  of  nougiit  but  conspiracies, 
armed  invasions  of  Germany,  and  German  unity.  In  fine,  every 
one's  mouth  was  filled  with  the  word  patriotism.  .  .  .  The 
new  philosophy  had  scarcely  dawned  in  Switzerland.  No  one 
there  had  gone  beyond  Dr.  Strauss,*  nor  had  yet  thought  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  complete  emancipation  qf  man,  and  the 
well-devised  dissolution  of  all  internal  and  external  bonds  and 
fetters."  This  passage  clearly  shows  in  what  little  estimation 
ordinary  morals  are  held  by  M.  Marr;  in  fact,  he  takes  no 
trouble  to  manifest  even  the  slightest  respect  for  them: — 
"  Would,"  cries  he,  "  I  could  behold  no  more  that  virtue  which 
sickens  me,  or  that  every  day  morality."  f 

If  the  "Young  Germans"  surpassed  all  limits  in  questions 
of  religious  doctrines,  they  were  less  bold  with  reference  to  social 
ones.  Accordingly  they  were  accused  of  timidity  by  other 
natives  of  Germany,  who  directed  all  their  attacks  against  the 
possession  of  property. 

M.  Weitling,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Magdebui-g,  was  the 
oracle  of  the  communists  in  Switzerland.  He  was  in  Paris  in 
1839,  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of  Baboeuf  had  recruited  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  amongst  the  secret  societies.  It  was 
there,  probably,  that  this  German  workman  imbibed  the  theories 
which  he  put  forth  afterwards  in  his  "  Guarantees  of  Harmony 
and  of  Liberty,"  and  in  his  "Gospel  of  the  Poor  Sinner," — 

*  Respecting  the  stay  Dr.  Strauss  made  in  Switzerland,  see  M.  de  Tillier's 
"Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse  depuis  la  dissolution  de  la  Diete  ordinaire, 
jusqu'a  I'introduction  du  nouveau  pacte,"  livre  IV.  chap,  v.,  and  the  "  Rapport 
au  Grand  Conseil  du  Canton  de  Vaud  par  sa  deputation  a  la  diete  ordinaire  de 
1839  sur  les  affaires  du  canton  de  Zurich,"  Lausanne,  1839.  Tliat  report  was 
drawn  up  by  Druey. 

f  "Contemporary  leaves  for  Social  life,"  1844-45,  No.  II.  published  in  German, 
in  Lausanne,  by  MM.  Marr  and  Dceleke. 
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tlieories  which  he  resumed  in  the  following  expressive  words : — 
"Proletarians  by  robbery."  The  odious  idea  of  larceny  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  repugnant  to  him.  "  Throw  open 
your  convict  hulks  and  prisons,"  he  exclaims,  "  it  is  there  you 
will  find  honest  men  !"*  Not  content  with  rendering  banditti 
poetical  creatures,  he  proposes  them  for  models :  "  We  must 
preach  a  morality  which  no  one  dares  to  preach,  and  whicli 
would  render  all  selfish  government  an  impossibility, — a  morality 
which  would  change  the  sanguinary  street  battles,  from  which 
the  people  always  come  off  the  worse,  into  a  continual  guerilla 
war,  that  should  paralyze  the  speculations  of  the  rich  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  which  could  not  be  put  down  by 
soldiers,  gendarmes,  or  police.  We  shall  preach  a  morality 
whereby  we  shall  gain  millions  of  combatants,  whose  co-o])eration 
we  now  detest, — a  morality  which  leaves  no  other  plank  of  safetv 
to  our  adversaries  than  the  adoption  of  our  own  principles,  and 
which  will  terminate  the  reign  of  personal  interests.  Such  a 
morality  can  only  be  effectively  preached  to  those  large  masses 
who  haunt  great  cities  as  spectres  of  misery  and  despair.  Once 
the  word  is  pronounced,  it  will  be  the  signal  for  7iew  tactics, 
against  which  our  enemies  will  never  prevail.  When  the  string 
is  stretched  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  it  snaj), 
even  if  a  disorder  of  twenty  years'  duration  should  ensue." 

The  "  Gospel  of  the  Poor  Sinner  "  is  one  of  the  numerous 
attempts  of  late  made  to  convert  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  a 
code  of  epicurism.  That  strange  theory  is  estimated  at  its  pro- 
])er  worth  by  M.  Marr. 

"Amongst  the  communists,"  says  he,  "are  so-called  orthodox 
Christians.  The  narrative  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  the  his- 
torical basis  of  their  religion.  Those  Avould-be  fiithers  of  the 
church  seek  in  the  Gospel  whatever  suits  their  system,  and 
neglect  or  twist  the  remainder.  They  do  not  wish  for  a  com- 
munity of  goods  after  the  Gospel  manner,  but  such  as  the 
Epicureans  desired.  Christians  in  theology,  they  are  pagans 
in  practice."     The  following  extract  from  the  "  Gospel  of  the 

*  "  Garanties,"  p.  17. 
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Poor  Sinner"  abundantly  proves  that  those  reproaclies  are  not 
unmerited.  "  It  is  no  longer  with  hands  joined,  heads  bowed, 
and  on  our  knees,"  says  M.  Weithng,  "  that  we  desire  to  cele- 
brate the  Pascal  Feast,  but  placed  at  large  tables  before  the 
Lamlj,  gaily  taking  together  our  Avine,  our  bi-ead,  our  milk,  our 
potatoes,  our  meat,  and  our  fish.  We  demand  a  share  in  all 
enjoyments." 

M.  Simeon  Schmidt,  a  journeyman  tanner,  and  fellow-labourer 
of  M.  Weitling,  is,  like  the  latter,  very  superior  in  intellect  to 
his  social  position.  M.  Marr,  who  never  flatters  the  chiefs  of 
the  communists,  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  man  remarkable  for  un- 
equalled activity,  extraordinary  tact,  and  natural  eloquence. 
In  Switzerland,  M.  Weitling  was  the  writer  of  the  communists, 
and  M.  Schmidt  the  orator. 

The  other  coryphaei  of  the  party,  M.  A.  Becker,  M.  G. 
Kulmann,  and  M.  Albrecht,  the  last  an  aged  visionary,  pos- 
sessed only  mediocre  talents :  but  M.  Becker,  by  his  ludicrous 
sallies,  and  M.  Albrecht,  by  his  wandering  missions,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  popularizing  of  the  ideas  of  their  sect.  M.  Kul- 
mann, however,  rendered  no  great  service  to  his  brethren.  His 
book,  entitled  "The  New  World,"  met  with  little  success. 
"What  unblushing  quackery,"  exclaims  M.  Marr,  in  treating 
of  that  work,  "  what  a  frightful  medley  of  absurdities,  peculiar 
to  the  author,  and  of  Biblical  follies !  The  basis  of  that  famous 
system  of  philosophy  is — abolition  of  the  use  of  money  !" 

This  will  suffice  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  reception 
given  by  .the  heads  of  "  Young  Germany  "  to  the  preachers  of 
communism.  A  struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  therefore 
inevitable.  "  The  communists,"  said  M.  Marr,  "  never  ceased 
disputing  our  sway  in  Switzerland."  Accordingly,  he  is  not 
sparing  in  his  severe  denunciations  of  the  partisans  of  that 
doctrine ;  declaring  "  that  communism  arises  from  want  of 
energy  and  resolve ;  it  is  a  cowardly  doctrine,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  set  down  man  as  the  slave  of  matter,  and  incapable 
of  emancipating  himself."  And  that  is  not  too  harsh  a  judg- 
ment. 
■   After  an  obstinate  contest,  "Young  Germany"  gained  the 
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daj.  Its  organization  was  much  superior  to  that  of  its  adver- 
saries, and  its  directors  were  more  skilful  and  talented.  But 
their  ti'iumph,  whilst  exalting  their  pride,  inspired  them 
with  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  They 
wished  to  remove  from  the  obscurity  of  the  clubs,  and  expose 
their  atheist  propagandisni  to  the  broad  light  of  day.  M.  Man- 
published,  tlierefore,  at  Lausanne,  an  abridged  edition  of  Feuer- 
bach's  "  Religion  of  the  Future,"  which  was  sold  off  in  three 
weeks.  At  the  same  time,  he  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Doeleke,  a  journal,  entitled  "Leaves  of  the  Present  Times," 
the  doctrines  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  antiquated 
ideas,  used  up  and  abolished."  The  radical  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  Lausanne,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1845,  and 
which  raised  M.  Druey  to  power,  was  quite  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  "Young  Germany,"  A  pupil  of  the  German 
universities,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Schelling's 
and  Hegel's  philosophy,  Druey  felt  naturally  bound  to  protect 
the  disciples  of  Feuerbach,  who  set  up  as  the  legitimate  con- 
tinuator  of  the  most  celebrated  thinkers  of  Germany.  But  the 
German  invasion,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Strauss  and  of  M.  Weit- 
ling,  had  been  repelled  by  public  opinion  from  Zurich.  In 
Yaud,  too,  that  opinion  was  so  violently  manifested,  that  the 
council  of  state  was  obliged  to  expel  M.  Marr,  as  well  as  the 
communists,  MM.  Becker  and  Kulmann.  At  the  same  time, 
the  quasi  monarchical  government  of  Neufchatel  drove  away 
MM.  Doeleke  and  Standau.  Except  at  Geneva  and  Zurich, 
the  foreign  clubs  were  dissolved  without  having  any  success 
amongst  the  sons  of  Helvetia. 

In  fact,  that  people,  whose  sound,  practical,  and  reasoning 
powers  are  truly  remarkable,  assisted  during  entire  years  at  the 
preachings  of  communism  and  atheism,  without  having  been 
moved  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  a  neighbouring  country  a 
few  months  of  the  same  instruction  brought  on  the  terrible  con- 
test of  June  (1848),  which  Avas  nearly  making  over  Paris  to  the 
Proletarians.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  and  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  the  imitators  of  "  Dr.  Dorbach"  seduced  no  doubt  a 
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f(.'\v  credulous  persons,  but  tliey  never  prevailed  over  tlie  minds 
of  the  masses.  A  writer,  very  hostile  to  democratic  ])rinciplc's, 
makes  on  that  subject  certain  admissions,  far  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  cited  here  :  "  The  propagandists  of  '  Young  Germany' 
recommended  the  making  of  advances  to  citizens  of  each  can- 
ton, that  is  to  say,  the  conferring  on  them  as  much  as  possible 
the  ostensible  functions  of  secretary,  and  even  of  president. 
.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  number 
of  Swiss  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  being  invested  with  dema- 
gogue dignities.  .  .  .  The  communist  clubs,  formed  by 
German  workmen,  attracted  only  a  few  Swiss.     ...     In  no 

COUNTRY  IS  THERE  A  LESS  CHANCE  FOR  COMMUNISM  THAN  IN 

Switzerland.  ...  In  that  beautiful  land,  the  gardens 
and  the  parks  are  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  open  fields. 
Pi'operty  there,  large  and  small,  is  held  sacred,  and  is  so  mucli 
respected  that  it  does  not  even  need  enclosures."  [Is  this  the 
frightful  anarchy  of  M.  Cretineau-Joly  ?]  "  It  often  happens 
to  a  traveller  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  or  in  the 
windings  of  the  valleys,  to  come  suddenly  within  two  paces  of  a 
private  house,  in  the  midst  even  of  a  family,  who  manifest  less 
astonishment  in  receiving  him,  than  he  does  in  violating  the 
charming  retreat  which  no  barrier  signalizes  or  protects.  The 
communist  seed,  although  scattered  ivith  profusion,  has  not  thriven 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

"  Moreover,  whenever  the  theories  of  Weitling,  which  Avere 
propagated  amongst  the  German  workmen  sojourning  in  Swit- 
zerland, exploded  beyond  the  clubs,  and  seemed  about  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  open  streets  as  it  were,  the  Swiss  peasan- 
try bestirred  themselves,  and  forced  the  government  to  take  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  result  being  that  the  latter,  menaced  by  iusur- 
rections  in  the  rural  districts,  were  forced  to  close  the  clubs  and 
expel  the  German  members.  The  same  phenomenon  was  re- 
produced in  Zurich  in  1843,  and  in  Lucerne  in  1845,  under 
very  remarkable  circumstances."  *     Thus,  whilst  in  monarchical 

*  Hemiequin  "  Etudes  sur  I'auarchie  conteraporaiue. — Le  Coiiiiiiuiiisme  et  la 
Jcune  AUeiiiagiie  en  Suisse." 
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counti'ies  we  have  in  our  days  seen  the  peasantry  forming  a 
new  Jacquerie, — the  country  people  in  the  Protestant  and  radi- 
cal cantons  of  Zurich  and  Vaud,  not  only  would  not  allow  of 
any  attack  on  God,  public  morality,  or  property,  but  would  not 
even  tolerate  on  the  banks  of  the  Limmat  the  anti-Christian 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Strauss.  Passionately  devoted  to  liberty,  they 
energetically  repressed  whatever  ap})eared  to  them  to  be  really 
compromising  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  They  have 
not  certainly  been  exempt  from  the  failings  inseparable  from 
humanity,  but  have  not  the  absolute  princes  who  govern  at 
Naples,  Parma,  Kome,  Florence,  Modena,  &c.,  trampled  more 
than  once  on  the  rights  of  property,  on  morality,  and  on  divine 
and  human  laws?  Those  masters  of  the  world  are  not,  how- 
ever, peasants. 


XXX. 

The  city  of  Berthold  V.  gave  birth  to  a  great  teacher  of  the 
Swiss  people, — a  teacher  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  who  lived  as  a  true  Christian,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  author  of  the  book 
entitled  "  Emmanuel  Fellenberg's  Leben  und  Wirken,"  had  a 
thorough  conception  of  the  imjwrtance  of  tlie  part  played  by 
that  great  man. 

Born  at  Berne  in  1771,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  institute 
of  Hofwyl  was  surrounded  from  his  cradle  with  associations,  the 
most  likely  to  make  him  understand  the  duties  of  the  vocation 
to  wliich  lie  was  devoted  with  such  admirable  self-denial.  We 
liave  remarked,  with  reference  to  several  eminent  personages  of 
Switzerland,  the  influence  which  a  tender  and  intelligent  mother 
exerted  over  them.  Madame  de  Fellenberg,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  Dutch  admiral,  Cornelius,  and  great-grand-daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Van  Tromj),  brought  up  her  son  in  the  heroic 
traditions  of  her  family.  Instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the  silly 
dissipations  of  the  world,  and  the  miserable  calculations  of 
aristocratic  vanity,  she  ardently  imbibed  every  generous  idea, 
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animated  as   she  ^Yas  by  a  fervent  love  of  God,  country,   ;nul 

liberty. 

One  day  her  son,  then  eight  years  of  age,  perceived  her  lean- 
ing against  a  window  in  the  chateau  of  Wildenstein,  and  bathed 
in  tears.  Uneasy  at  the  sadness  of  his  beloved  parent,  Fellen- 
berg  besoun-ht  ber  to  tell  him  the  cause.  The  noble  Avoman  re- 
plied that  she  was  afflicted  at  the  thought  that  the  repid)licans 
of  I^oith  America  were  suffering  great  distress,  after  a  battle 
gained  by  the  English  :  she  took  also  the  opportunity  to  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  sublime  word  " Independence"  and 
inspired  his  soul  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  liberty, — an  en- 
thusiasm never  deadened  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  spectacle 
which  young  Fellenberg  afterwards  witnessed  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  by  showing  him  to  what  trials  those  are 
exposed  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
Seated  one  raornincr  under  a  linden  tree  which  ornamented  the 
terrace  of  the  chateau,  he  saw  a  stranger  approaching  of  singu- 
lar aspect,  with  long  hair  and  all  covered  with  dust.  A  female 
relative,  seated  also  beside  Fellenberg,  was  about  to  bestow  some 
alms  on  the  traveller,  when,  suddenly,  Fellenberg's  father  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  embraced  him,  and  presented  to  his  family 
"  the  friend  of  man,"  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
illustrious  Pestalozzi.  M.  de  Fellenberg  might  have  seized  that 
opportunity  to  warn  his  son,  by  selfish  counsels,  against  indulg- 
ina:  in  the  enthusiasm  of  self-denial.  The  visits  of  Pestalozzi 
appeared  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  the  /neans  of  engaging  that 
son  to  follow  in  that  great  man's  footsteps,  and  to  imitate  his 
admirable  disinterestedness  and  love  of  humanity.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  lasting  friendship  between  Fellenberg  and 
Pestalozzi. 

We  may  readily  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  eminent  teacher  on  the  ardent  imagination  of  Fellenberg. 
Moreover,  the  mother  seconded  the  father,  by  skilfully  availing 
herself  of  every  circumstance  which  could  develop  her  son's 
heart,  and  inspire  him  with  the  S])irit  of  self-sacrifice,  instead  of 
destroying  its  germs ;  as  the  majority  even  of  Christian  mothers 
would  seek  to  do.     One  day  they  visited  together  the  lunatic 
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asylum  of  Konigsfelden,  where  his  mother,  seeing  how  much  he 
was  affected  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  and  suffering,  made 
liini  swear  to  be  throughout  hfe  the  support  of  the  unfortunate. 
Then  falling  on  her  knees,  under  the  impulse  of  the  sublimest 
piety,  she  besought  God,  from  whom  every  perfect  gift  comes, 
to  bestow  on  her  son  sufficient  strength  to  fulfil  his  promises, 
and  to  avoid  that  selfishness  of  which  such  fatal  and  treacher- 
ous examples  are  given  in  the  world. 

The  youth  felt  such  an  emotion  within  him,  that  even  in  an 
advanced  age  he  could  never  refer  to  that  solemn  moment 
without  being  again  much  affected. 

The  lessons  of  Rengger,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  Helvetic  republic,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  development  of  dispositions  so  well  cultivated  by  a  noble 
mother.     When,  in  May  1786,  Fellenberg  was  present  at  an 
oration    delivered   by  his    father,  as  president  of  the  Helvetic 
society,  on  the  necessity  of  ameliorating  national  education,  his 
vocation- was  decided  on.     He  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
From  that  time  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  retreat,  completely  re- 
nounced the  licentious  life  of  the  young  patricians  of  that  day, 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  constitution  by  simple  and  frugal 
habits,  and  prepared  himself  by  unceasing  labour  for  the  future 
career  he  already  foi'esaw.    Those  resolute  studies  were  only  in- 
terrupted by  pedestrian  excursions  in  Switzerland,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  the  people.     Kant  was  at  that  time  his  favourite  author, 
and  he  derived  a  lively  sense  of  duty  and  an  energetic  stoicism 
fi.*om  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  theology  of  that  celebrated  thinker  was  wanting  in 
the  ardour  and  vitality  of  the  Gospel.     Perhaps  to  such  imper- 
fections on  the  part  of  Kant  may  be  attributed  the  occasional 
coldness  and  exclusiveness  of  some  of  Fellenbero;'s  views.    After 
leaving  the  university,  he  spent  ten  years  in  further  studies  and 
excursions.     Convinced  that  one  ought  to  know  the  people  well 
before  essaying  to  serve  them,  he  travelled  through  Switzerland 
and  Germany  on  foot,  carr^'ing  his  travelling  bag  on  his  shoul- 
ders, content  with  little,  and  renouncing  all  those  pleasm-es  of 
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lite  which  his  birth  and  fortune  had  placed  in  his  power.  For 
weeks  and  months  together  he  Kved  as  a  peasant  under  the  roofs 
of  labourers.  A  man  with  such  a  turn  of  mind  could  not  pos- 
sibly share  the  prejudices  of  the  Bernese  patricians.  Switzer- 
land, we  have  said  before,  has  produced,  more  than  any  other 
country,  minds  and  characters  sufficiently  lofty  and  resolute  to 
prefer  justice  and  truth  to  the  interests  of  their  caste.  Fellen- 
berg  was  of  that  number.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  he  urged  the  patricians  to  give  up  those  privileges  M'hich 
were  irreconcilable  with  the  requirements  and  ideas  of  the  times. 
Without  such  concessions,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preserve  Switzerland  from  an  invasion.  The  predictions  of 
Fellenberg  were  realized.  Although  he  despaired  of  a  cause 
wliich  was  compromised  by  the  aristocracy,  he  did  not  the  less 
vigorously  fight  against  the  French.  An  officer  in  the  Bernese 
militia,  he  traversed  the  Emmenthal  and  the  Entlibuch  districts, 
exhorting  the  courageous  peasantry  of  those  valleys  to  combat 
for  the  defence  of  their  native  soil.  His  efforts  were,  however, 
in  vain ;  a  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  he  incurred  many 
dangers  before  he  succeeded  in  reacliing  Germany.  He  Avas  on 
the  point  of  departing  for  America,  when  his  friends  procured 
the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  Ust  of  the  proscribed.  Scarcely 
liad  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  when  he  was  deputed  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  complain,  on  the  part  of  his  canton,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  asjents  of  France. 

Soon  tired  of  a  diplomatic  life,  which  was  little  in  conformity 
with  his  tastes,  he  resolved  on  realizing,  at  his  own  risk  and 
peril,  the  prospects  which  had  occupied  his  mind  from  youtli, 
and  on  founding  an  establislnnent  to  prove  the  benefits  of  popu- 
lar education  such  as  he  devised.  Accordingly,  he  bought,  for 
two  tliousand  Bernese  crowns,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Erlach 
family,  and  since  celebrated  throughout  Europe  under  the  name 
of  Hofwyl. 

Fellenberg  employed  the  first  years  of  his  stay  at  Hofwyl  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  that  science.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  for  him  wliat  it  is  for  many  in  his  station  of  life.     Endowed 
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with  ijreat  physical  strength,  which  is  so  mncli  esteemed  by 
agriculturists,  he  unceasingly  mingled  with  the  labourers,  en- 
couraging them  with  his  sonorous  voice,  and  partaking  of  the 
labours  and  fatigues  of  the  humblest  amongst  them.  He  was 
happy  and  proud  to  share  the  laboiious  life  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  whom  he  considered  as  engaged  in  the  noblest  employ- 
ment of  luTman  activity.  More  than  one  illustrious  visitor  en- 
countered him  in  the  fields  in  the  costume  of  the  rustics,  and  he 
served  even  as  a  guide  to  several  persons,  who  were  afterwards 
much  surprised  to  see  one,  whom  they  had  taken  for  a  mere 
labourer,  re-appearing  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman. 

The  importance  which  Fellenberg   attached    to  agriculture 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  theories  respecting  educa- 
tional reform.      He  was  convinced  that  an  energetic  reaction 
against  the  artificial  life  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  field  labours  were  powerful  instruments  for  ]n'o- 
moting  morality  and  social  progress.     He  was  able  to  realize 
his  cherished  plan  by  founding  a  "  poor  school,"  now  one  of 
his  noblest  titles   to  glory.      Pestalozzi   had  attempted  some- 
thing like  it  at  Neuhof,  but  he  possessed  not  for  that  purpose 
the  practical   and  organizing  mind  of  his  friend.      To  snatch 
poor  deserted  children  from   physical  distress  and  moral  de- 
pravation,  to  rear  them  in  the  strong   and  holy  discipline  of 
agricultural  labour  proportionable  to  their  age,  to  seek  in  their 
Aery  occupations  tlie  opportunity  of  afltbrding  a  simple  educa- 
tion, destined  to  form  both  heart  and  mind;  to  combine  work 
Avith  instruction,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  an  agreeable  and 
easy  recreation, — such  was  the  object  proposed  by  Fellenberg, 
and  AAdiich,  amidst  difiiculties  of  all  kinds,  he  ever  kept  in  view. 
The  name  of  Wehrli,  Avho,  during  twenty  years,  seconded  his 
efforts  Avith  a  holy  desire  of  doing  good,  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  that  of  Fellenbero;.     In  establishino;  his  school  he 
had  directed  his  first   attention  to  younfj  oft'enders ;    he    had, 
therefore,  the  merit  of  originating  the  plan  for  remedying  the 
consequences  of  first  faults, — a  felicitous  inspiration,  Avhich  may 
])roducethe  most  fruitful  results  Avhen  ap'plied  Avith  perseverance, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  self-devotion. 
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It  is  not  surprisiiio;,  therefore,  that  the  poor  school  of  Hofwyl 
became  a  place  of  pilcrrimage  for  all  Europe,  and  that  houses  of 
the  same  kind  were  established  in  the  East  Indies,  and  even  in 
New  Holland.  Such  facts  were  the  best  rewards  that  Fellen- 
berg  could  desire. 

His  school  was  soon  surrounded  by  new^  establishments  des 
tined  to  complete  the  vast  organization  intended  by  its  founder. 
In  1807,  he  opened  the  agricultural  institution,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  all  the  establishments  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
since  sprung  up  in  Europe.  Desirous  of  reforming  also  the 
education  of  the  hifTher  and  middle  classes,  he  erected  two  other 
schools,  one  called  the  superior  establishment  of  education,  and 
the  other  the  middle  school — his  chief  object  being  to  produce 
a  noble  emulation  between  all  sections  of  society — too  often 
hostile  to  each  other. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  treat  of  the  numerous  works  in  which 
Fellenberg  was  engaged,  ever  ably  seconded  by  a  wife  worthy 
of  him,  and  to  whom  Switzerland  is  indebted  for  an  establish- 
ment for  young  girls,  which  long  prospered.  I  shall  merely 
make  mention  of  the  De  Linth  school,  which  he  organized  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  greatest  citizens  of  Helvetia,  the  celebrated 
Escher  von  der  Linth.  Those  two  men  were  made  to  co-operate 
with  one  another.  In  the  midst  of  incessant  labours,  over- 
whelmed by  a  correspondence  which  embraced  all  Europe,  and 
unceasingly  attentive  to  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  often  took  an  active  part,  Fellenberg  expired  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1844,  like  one  of  those  celestial  fires  which 
shed  for  a  while  their  briUiant  lustre  over  the  earth,  and  then 
disappear  in  space. 


XXXL 

On  returning  from  the  "la  fosse  aux  ours"  I  walked  along 
the  fortifications,  stopping  at  one  time  before  the  deer;  at 
another  before  the  still  nimbler  kids  which  gambolled  in  the  large 
fosses.     I  gazed  also  over  the  imposing  scene  which  environed 
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me,  and  on  the  newly  constructed  federal  palace,  which  over- 
tops all  the  neighbouring  houses.  Here  it  is  that  the  members 
of  the  national  council,  the  council  of  the  states,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  federal  bodies  assemble. 

In  Switzerland,  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Confederation  are 
the  federal  council,  the  federal  assembly,  and  the  federal  tri- 
bunal. 

The  federal  council,  which  constitutes  the  executive  power,  is 
composed  of  seven  members,  nominated  for  three  years  by  the 
federal  assembly,  and  elected  from  amongst  all  the  Swiss  citi- 
zens who  are  eligible  to  the  national  council.  It  is  presided 
over  by  the  president  of  the  Confederation,  whom  the  federal 
assembly  selects  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  federal 
council.  The  president  cannot  be  elected  two  years  consecu- 
tively. 

The  federal  assembly  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  na- 
tional council  and  the  council  of  states.  The  former  represents 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  latter  cantonal  interests. 

The  national  council  is  formed  of  deputies  elected  in  a  direct 
manner  by  the  Helvetic  people,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy 
for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Every  Swiss,  twenty 
years  of  age,  is  eligible,  provided  he  he  not  a  clergyman. 

In  the  council  of  states  there  are  forty-two  members,  two  for 
each  canton.* 

The  federal  tribunal,  as  a  civil  court,  decides  any  differences 
arising  between  the  cantons  as  cantons,  and  as  a  court  of  assize 
it  tries  by  juiy  all  cases  of  high  treason,  all  offences  committed 
by  federal  functionaries,  and  all  political  crimes  that  requu*e  the 
intervention  of  the  Confederation. 

Such  a  constitution  as  the  foreo;oinir  excludes  no  prosi'ess. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  revised  at  any  time,  on  the  demand  of  fifty 
thousand  citizens,  but  in  such  a  case  the  nation  at  large  is  con- 
sulted as  to  whether  the  revision  be  opportune. 

For  some  little  time  after  the  fall  of  the  Sonderbund,  it  was 
feared  that  the  differences  of  the  radical  and  conservative  parties 

*  A  half-canton,  as  Appenzell,  (Rhodes  interieures)  elects  only  one  deputy. 
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would  render  the  execution  of  the  new  laws  difficult.  But  the 
good  sense  and  upright  character  of  the  Helvetic  people  showed 
them  that  conciliation  was  the  best  means  of  assuring  the  future 
security  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  moderate  radicals 
and  the  intelligent  conservatives  saw  how  necessary  it  was  for 
them  to  come  to  some  understanding.  To  refer  only  to  the 
canton  of  Berne,  which  contains  one-fifth  of  the  Swiss  popula- 
tion, the  fusionist  system,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1852,  has 
been  newly  confirmed  even  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  these 
lines.*  From  the  electoral  urn  of  the  grand  council  have  come 
out  the  names  of  Mill-Saldi,  Migy,  and  Carlin,  who  belong  to 
the  radical  camp,  and  those  of  MM.  Bloesch  and  Kurz,  who  are 
reckoned  two  of  the  leading  men  of  the  conservative  party. 
May  the  union  thus  effected  of  all  those  who  sincerely  desire  the 
greatness  of  their  country  prepare  it  to  fulfil  its  great  destinies ! 

The  new  fedei'al  organization  imparts,  in  fact,  a  truly  great 
importance  to  Switzerland  as  a  nation,  and  summons  her  to  play 
a  much  more  important  part  in  Europe  than  hei'etofore.  But 
the  advocates  of  the  former  state  of  thin£i;s,  discover  onlv  danger 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Confederation.  The  Swiss  nation, 
they  say,  has  nought  else  to  do  but  to  maintain  its  neutrality. 
By  developing  itself  so  as  to  take  part  in  the  European  equili- 
brium, it  exposes  itself,  without  any  advantage,  to  external 
struggles  and  formidable  dangers.  A  State,  it  is  added,  whicli 
has  not  more  military  and  financial  resources  than  Switzerland, 
will  always  be  acting  prudently  in  accepting  a  secondary 
position,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  and  wrath  of  princes, 
who  eagerly  contest  the  empire  of  Europe. 

Those  excessively  pinident  arguments  are  assuredly  not  sucli 
as  are  justified  by  the  heroic  traditions  of  Helvetia. 

The  Switzerland  of  our  day  is  a  great  country,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  one  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  performed  such 
wonders.  Is  every  state  with  a  comparatively  small  population 
to  be  extremely  modest  and  timid  in  assuming  its  place  in  the 
sun's  rays?    Greece  did  not  think  so  in  the  days  of  jNIarathon 

*  March,  1856. 
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and  Salamis;  Holland  held  a  different  opinion,  when  it  heroically 
struggled  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  tlien  in  the  height  of  its 
splendour ;  Albania  followed  other  maxims,  when,  under  the 
standard  of  Scanderbeg,  it  resisted  all  the  Mahometan  forces; 
Koumenia  under  Stephen  the  Great,  and  Michael  the  Brave, 
was  still  more  intrepid.  If  a  neutral  policy,  such  as  I  have 
described,  be  admitted,  then  Holland,  Belgium,  Piedmont, 
Roumenia,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  &c.,  ought 
to  stand  by  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  coolly  witness  all  that  is  done 
in  Europe,  all  the  triumphs  of  iniquity,  and  all  the  violent  ex- 
cesses of  absolute  power,  contenting  themselves  with  saying,  that 
the  affairs  of  great  nations  do  not  concern  them!  Truly  those 
who  urge  Switzerland  to  such  strange  self-denial  have  no  idea 
of  its  past  history,  or  of  its  future  duties.  Switzerland  cannot 
forget  that  she  represents  in  Europe  the  union  of  liheHy  with 
equality.  England  and  France  only  personify  one  of  those  ideas. 
A  people  who  have  succeeded  in  so  wisely  reconciling  the  two 
should  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to  make  them 
prevail  in  Europe,  by  discussion,  and  good  laws,  by  able  writers, 
and,  if  needful,  by  the  sword  of  Laupen  and  Nngfels. 

The  position  of  Switzerland  is,  in  fact,  one  which  enables  it  to 
exercise  an  eilicacious  influence  over  all  Europe.  It  borders 
on  France,  German}'-,  and  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  three 
countries  wliero  democratic  ideas  most  ferment.  The  configu- 
ration of  its  soil  appears  to  make  it  a  natural  fortress,  behind 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Continent  is  sheltered.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps  the  proud  mountaineers  seem  to  glance  calmly, 
but  disdainfully,  on  the  States  which  have  not  yet  thi'own  off  the 
yoke  of  despotism.  Their  heroic  traditions  are  for  them  as  solid 
a  rampart  as  their  Alpine  rocks.  Cannot  those  who,  in  the 
middle  ages,  conquered  the  proudest  aristocracies,  annihilate 
again  in  their  defiles,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Sempach 
and  Morat,  the  battalions  of  the  absolute  powers'?  When  the 
history  of  a  people  is  but  one  unceasing  struggle  against  the 
pride  and  pretensions  of  despotism,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  dream 
of  makinor  them  a  herd  of  slaves.  The  mountaineers  of  the 
Grisons,  and  of  the  Oberland  of  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  do 
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not  look  like  peasants  who  for  ages  have  been  accustomed  to 
bondage. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  not  a  standing  army,  but  every  citizen 
is  a  soldier,  and  preserves  over  his  domestic  hearth  that  carbine, 
which  the  sons  of  William  Tell  know  so  well  and  so  valiantly 
how  to  use.  When  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  threatened 
the  Confederation,  because  it  would  not  surrender  to  him  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  "  a  citizen  of  Thurgovia,"  twenty  thousand 
men  appeared,  in  a  few  days,  in  arms,  in  the  sole  cantons  of 
Geneva  and  Vaud.  Yet  the  question  was  then  one  simply  of 
national  honour;  not  of  the  rights  of  all  Switzerland,  but  only 
of  one  of  its  adopted  citizens.  What  would  happen  were 
Austria  to  renew  the  days  of  JSIorgarten  and  Sempach,  and 
France  to  forget  the  glorious  day  of  Saint  Jacques"?  I  am 
aware  that  certain  foreigners  reckon  on  the  support  of  the 
aristocratic  or  ultramontane  fraction;  but  were  there  not  in  the 
times  of  Grandson  and  Morat  a  powerful  Burgundian  party 
amongst  the  nobles  of  Berne?  Yet  Charles  the  Bold  was  not  a 
whit  the  more  successful.  Of  what  profit  to  him,  then,  were 
the  large  sums  of  money  he  lavished  in  the  cantons'?  The 
popular  and  national  feeling  was  stronger  than  the  interests  of 
caste.  In  general,  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  assist- 
ance of  priests  and  nobles.  W  hen  the  armies  of  the  coalition 
invaded  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  18tli  century,  almost 
all  the  nobility  and  clergy  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Prussia  and  of  Austria.  A  considerable  number  of 
(jeutilshommes  fought  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  being 
headed  by  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  w4io  blushed  not 
at  such  a  betrayal  of  their  country.  Was  the  triumph  of  the 
Fi'ench  peasantry  over  coalesced  Europe  the  less  signal  ^  In 
that  extreme  peril,  France  beheld  fourteen  armies  prepared  to 
defend  its  frontiers.  If  Switzerland  cannot  make  such  gigantic 
efforts,  it  has,  behind  the  Alps,  natural  ramparts,  Avhich  were 
wanting  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  If  it  displays  not  on 
its  standards  the  symbols  of  violence,  in  which  the  great  Euro- 
pean monarchies  apparently  delight,  there  appears  on  its  glorious 
flag, — stained  with  the  blood  of  its  heroic  ancestors, — the  Cross 
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which  has  saved  the  world, — that  Cross  which  will  yet  be  the 
signal  of  liberation  and  liberty  for  the  regenerated  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

The  most  serious  charge  brought  against  the  democratic  ideas, 
which  have  spread  so  much  of  late  in  Switzerland,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  pauperism.  It  is  the  main  and  unceasing  theme  of  the 
advocates  of  the  past,  but  the  question  is  discussed  neither  in 
good  faith  nor  with  impartiality.  ' 

Is  pauperism  a  sore  peculiar  to  S'witzerland?  Is  it  not  as 
hideous  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  Brussels,  as  in  the  valleys 
of  Interlacken,  Grindelwald,  and  Lauterbrunnen*?  Nevertheless, 
those  are  countries  subjected  to  very  different  laws, — England 
being  a  Protestant  and  constitutional  country,  Belgium  an 
ultramontane  kingdom,  and  France  a  rationalistic  and  absolute 
empire.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  pauperism  is  an  evil  trace- 
able to  general  causes,  and  that  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Swiss  Radicals. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  some  of  those  causes.  The  long 
peace  in  Europe,  from  1815  to  1854,  caused  an  unparalleled  in- 
crease of  the  population.  The  progress  in  medical  science,  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  cessation 
of  the  terrible  contests  which  ravaged  Europe  until  the  end  of 
the  empire  of  Napoleon, — all  contributed  to  accumulate  human 
beings  in  a  narrow  space.  The  statistics  of  Switzerland  prove 
that  such  has  been  also  the  case  in  the  Confederation  for  some 
years  past.* 

There  are  but  two  remedies  for  this  state  of  things, — emim'a- 
tion,  and  the  profjress  of  agriculture.  As  for  emigration,  the 
peoples  of  Latin  civilization  have  been  hitherto  too  much  op- 
posed to  it.  Moreover,  they  are  very  backward  in  agricultui'e. 
Kow  much  remains  to  be  done  even  in  Switzerland,  and  in  its 
most  Latin  and  Catholic  countries,  in  Ticino,  Valais,  and 
Friburg ! 

Instead  of  attributing  pauperism  to  those  general  causes,  it  is 
set  down  to  local  ones.     To  speak  only  of  the  Oberland,  it  is 

*  See  M.  Franscini's  excellent  "Statisque  de  la  Suisse." 
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said,  thfit,  in  that  district,  the  number  of  idle  persons  and  men- 
dicants has  daily  increased,  ever  since  the  democrats  came  into 
power.  On  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rich 
travellers  of  monarchical  countries,  by  their  foolish  prodigality, 
their  useless  lives,  and  their  licentious  habits,  contribute,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  radicals,  to  imbue  the  energetic  race  of 
Swiss  mountaineers  with  a  taste  for  material  enjoyments,  and 
for  the  dole e  far  niente,  which  certainly  does  not  tend  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  the  indigent,  or  of  those  who,  without  ever 
becoming  beggars,  easily  fall  into  poverty.  When  Switzerland 
is  traversed  by  railways,  will  those  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  under  despotic  governments  teach  more  manly  virtues  to 
the  herdsmen  of  Helvetia  ?  We  should  advise  them  to  do  so, 
if  they  wish  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  accusing  the  republican 
institutions  of  the  Confederation  of  all  the  vices  they  discover 
in  its  territory. 

Something  may  be  objected  to  the  Swiss  on  account  of  idle- 
ness, and  the  mercenary  service  in  which  many  of  them  engage: 
but  if  there  were  no  absolute  governments  in  Rome,  Naples, 
&c.,  anxious  to  purchase  the  blood  of  the  Swiss, — if  golden- 
tongued  recruiters  did  not  make  use  of  every  subterfuge  to 
enrol  them  in  the  service  of  kings,  more  or  less  Catholic,  that 
shameful  sore,  "  mercenary  service,"  would,  assuredly,  not  sully 
the  sons  of  William  Tell.  Did  the  idleness  with  which  the  Swiss 
of  our  day  are  reproached  exist  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  before 
they  became  the  7'endezvous  of  the  higher  classes  of  everv  mon- 
archical  nation  ?  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  new  evil,  one  unknown 
to  the  men  of  former  times,  but  is  it  not  somewhat  unjust  for 
those  to  censure  a  disposition  to  suicide,  by  whom  the  poison  is 
inoculated  ?  Such,  methinks,  is  done,  however,  every  day,  that 
sees  these  faults  attributed  with  so  much  acerbity  to  the  Swiss. 
They  are  not  perfect,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  their  failings,  they 
are  superior  to  those  who  condemn  them  in  such  unmeasured 
terms. 
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XXXII. 


I  advanced  tlirouMi  the  crowd  as  one  who  was  alone  A 
stranger  to  all  who  surrounded  me,  I  enjoyed,  so  to  speak,  com- 
plete solitude,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  abandon  myself  to  my 
own  inspirations,  without  being  influenced  by  the  thoughts  of 
others.  This  isolation  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  which  is  found 
only  in  travelling,  is  truly  attractive.  It  allows  of  meditation, 
without  preventing  those  studies  of  manners  and  practical 
psychology,  whicli  instruct  us  better  than  books.  Whilst  sur- 
rendering myself  to  the  charm  of  those  interior  reflections,  1 
arrived  near  the  statue  of  Bercthold  von  Zahringen,  the  founder 
of  Berne,  which  is  placed  under  the  thick  chestnut  trees  on  the 
platform  overlooking  the  Aar.  Like  a  silver  girdle,  that  river 
winds  around  the  lower  town  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  upper  one.  In  the  distance,  tlie  white  summits  of  the 
Wetterhorn,  Schreckhorn,  Eigher,  Monch,  Jungfrau,  &c.,  were 
fast  disappearing  in  the  blending  vapours  of  evening,  whilst  the 
Gurten  and  the  Belpberg  shone  still  in  brilliant  lustre,  the 
windows  of  the  chalets,  which  rise  amidst  their  dark  verdure, 
sparkling  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

I  advanced  along  the  esplanade  now  so  animated,  but  whicli 
was  formerly  a  silent  cemetery. 

Leaning  against  the  elegant  columns  of  one  of  the  rotundas 
forming  the  two  angles  of  the  terrace,  a  man  was  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  book,  which  he  shut  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  gaze  on  the  empurpled  Alps. 

In  this  country  the  charm  of  knowledge  is  added  to  tlie 
wonderful  grandeur  of  nature.  How  many  illustrious  names 
does  Helvetia  fui'nish  to  history!  Are  not  Conrad  Gessner 
and  Haller  the  most  complete  types  of  human  intellect  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  ? 

"  General  history,"  observes  Dr.  Troxler,  "  cites  only  one 
Aristotle  and  one  Pliny,  but  Switzerland  has  produced  a 
Conrad  Gessner  and  an  Albert  Von  Haller." 

I  have  already  said  a  few  words  respecting  Conrad  Gessner, 
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(born  1517,)  but  the  character  of  that  distinguished  man  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  referred  to  again,  for  a  few  minutes  at 
least,  before  I  pass  on  to  his  successor,  the  great  Haller. 

When  Gessner  was  named  "  the  Pliny  of  Germany,"  *  the 
comparison  gave  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  his  works.  It  is 
true  that  he  cultivated  natural  history  with  much  success,  and 
Cuvierf  said  of  him,  "that  in  his  ^History  of  Animals''  he  laid 
the  basis  of  modern  zoology."  Nevertheless,  that  vast  work  is 
only  a  small  part  of  his  voluminous  writings.  He  endeavoured 
to  introduce  order  into  the  materials  collected  by  botanists,  by 
inventing  a  method  of  systematic  classificaJ;ion.  He  rendered 
also  the  greatest  services  to  mineralogy  and  pharmacy.  As  a 
philologist,  he  discovered  the  comparative  method  of  languages, 
now  adopted  by  all  who  enter  on  that  study.  His  "  Universal 
Library"  was  the  first  important  work  on  Bibliography  pub- 
lished since  the  revival  of  letters.  As  for  medicine,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  creators  of  that  salutary  science,  which 
has  been  too  much  ridiculed  by  writers  in  the  comic  vein. 

'J'he  imagination  is,  as  it  were,  terrified  by  such  gigantic 
labours,  particularly  when  one  reflects  that  Gessner  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine,  that  his  life  was  beset  with  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  against  poverty, 
which  he  endured,  however,  without  a  murmur  or  a  complaint. 
His  sincere  religious  faith  inspired  him  with  ardent  patriotism 
and  unlimited  self-denial.  He  seated  himself  at  the  bedside  of 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  pestilential  disorders,  and  who 
were  abandoned  by  all;  and  it  was  thus  that,  in  1565,  lie  met 
a  death  far  jnore  glorious  than  one  on  the  battle-field. 

I  have  in  vain  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Limmat  for  a 
worthy  memento  of  this  great  man.  What!  The  most  obscure 
generals,  often  enough  possessed  of  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
having  warred  against  the  liberties  and  the  most  legitimate 
rights  of  nations,  shall  have  raised  in  their  honour  pompous 
monuments,  which  only  serve  to  encourage  the  weak-minded 


*  Germany  here  means  German  Switzerland — such  confusion  frequently  recurs. 
f  Cuvier — "Biographie  Universelle."     Article  C.  Gessner. 
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to  imitate  their  acts  of  violence, — and  yet  the  memory  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  of  those  who  are  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  modern  civilization,  is  to  remain  in  unjust 
oblivion !  * 

James  Scheuchzer,  born  in  1672,  continued  at  Zurich  the 
honourable  tradition  of  Gessner.  Without  possessing  his  uni- 
versal knowledge,  he  acquired  such  renown  in  medical  sciences 
as  to  justify  his  fellow-countryman,  Leonard  Meister,  in  declar- 
ing that  "  his  name  will  be  ever  immortal  amongst  us."  A 
philosopher  like  Gessner,  he  reduced  the  Jesuits  of  his  day  to 
silence  : — "  Those  Jesuit  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  have  neither 
beaks  nor  horns,  otherwise  no  one  would  be  safe."t 

John  Gessner,  who  was  born  in  Zurich  in  1709,  was  a  worthy 
heir  of  the  name  and  reputation  of  "Conrad  Gessner."  |  An 
intimate  friend  of  Haller, — he  greatly  contributed,  through  the 
information  he  furnished  the  latter,  (with  rare  modesty,)  to  the 
success  of  his  writings  on  botanv.  § 

The  same  friendship  existed  between  two  celebrated  phy- 
sicians in  Switzerland, — both  distinguished  as  literary  men, — 
Zimmermann  of  Brugg,  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich.  The  latter 
merited  the  admiration  of  Helvetia,  as  much  by  his  virtues  as 
by  his  talents.  Accordingly,  we  find  one  of  his  countrymen 
speaking  of  him  thus : — "  If  we  consider  him  as  a  man,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  doctor,  or  as  a  member  of  tlie  government,  we  find 
it  diflicult  to  understand  how  he  was  able,  in  his  moments  of 
leisure,  to  compose  such  voluminous  works. — His  writings  be- 
tray far  more  the  citizen  and  the  active  friend  of  humanity,  than 
the  man  closeted  in  his  study." 

"  It  was  thus  the  ancients  acted,  and  we  find,  therefore,  in 
his  writings  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  a  Socrates."  || 


*  Gessner's  Life  has  been  written  by  two  Swiss.  See  Simler's  "  Vita  claris- 
simi  philosoplii  et  medici  excellentissimi,  C.  Gessner,"  and  Haiihart's  "  Conrad 
Gessner." 

t  See  his  Life  in  Meister's  "  Illustrious  men  of  Switzerland." 

if  Meister. 

§  See  his  Life  in  Meister's  work. 

;i  Meister— "Life  of  Hirzel,"  in  "  The  Illustrious  Men  of  Switzerland." 
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Hirzel,  a  poet  and  a  literary  man  like  Hallei*,  is  particularly 
known  by  his  ''Little  Jack"*  (Klein  Jogg),  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Zurich  had  not  the  privilege  of  giving  eminent  medical  men 
to  Europe  in  the  18th  century.  Switzerland  was  at  that  time 
justly  proud  of  the  talents  of  Herrenschwand,  Langhaus,  Paul 
Usteri,  Fodere,  Odier,  Tronchin,  Venel,  the  inventor  of  Ortho- 
pcedia,  and  the  celebrated  Tissot. 

How  many  names  should  I  not  be  obliged  to  cite,  did  I  leave 
the  domain  of  medicine  to  speak  of  the  other  positive  sciences  ! 
Did  not  the  school  of  Basle  alone  produce  Euler  and  the  Ber- 
nouillis?  The  latter  furnish  us  witJi  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking that  in  Switzerland,  thanks  to  the  esteem  in  which 
profound  acquirements  are  universally  held — forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  ridiculous  disdain  in  which  such  are  held  in 
absolutist  countries — knowledge  and  talents  appear  hereditary 
in  certain  families,  who  constitute  therefore  the  highest  and  most 
legitimate  of  aristocracies.  That  phenomenon  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  four  Swiss  cities,  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and 
Berne.  Thus  Zurich  has  produced  the  Hottingers,  the  Breit- 
ingers,  the  Orellis,  the  Fiissli,  the  Schinz,  the  Rahns,  the  Gess- 
ners,  and  the  Usteri ;  Basle,  the  Platers,  the  Buxtorfs,  the  Ber- 
nouillis,  the  Zwingers,  the  Eulers,  and  the  Iselins ;  Geneva, 
the  Pictets,  the  Diodati,  the  Tronchins,  the  Mallets  and  the 
Trembleys;  and  Berne  the  Sinners  and  the  Hallers, 

The  name  of  Haller  predominates  over  the  others.  He  alone, 
amongst  the  learned  men  of  modern  times,  has  deserved  the 
title  of  Geeat,  which  will  not  be  considered  a  usurped  one,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  importance  and  immensity  of  his  works. 
He  appears  to  us  as  a  giant  embracing  with  his  vigorous  arms 
all  the  domain  of  creation.  Divine  and  human  sciences,  mental 
and  natural  sciences,  nothing  escaped  his  eagle  glance.  Uni- 
versal, like  Voltaire,  he  was  profound  like  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz. But,  notwithstanding  the  tendencies  of  his  epoch,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  elevation  of  his  genius  permitted  him  to 

*  Or  "  The  Socrates  of  the  Fields." 
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despise  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  French  encyclopaedist  spoke  so 
disdainfully.  His  "  Letters  on  Revelation  and  Irreligion" 
proved  that  he  regarded  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  the  basis  of 
society,  as  the  starting-point  of  all  human  progress,  and  as  the 
best  means  of  sustaining  the  self-devotion  of  the  patriot.  Love 
of  country  was,  in  his  eyes,  one  of  the  Christian  virtues.  The 
inscription  he  composed  for  the  ossuary  of  Morat,  shows  how 
deep  was  his  veneration  for  the  grand  reminiscences  of  which 
the  Confederation  is  so  justly  proud: 

"  Steh  still,  Helvetic!- !     Hier  liegt  das  kiihne  Hear, 
Vor  welchem  Liittlicli  fiel  unci  Frankreiclis  Thron  erbebte, 
Niclit  unsrer  Alinen  Zahl,  iiicht  kllntslicher  Gewelir, 
Die  Eintraclit  schlns:  den  Feind,  die  ihren  Arm  belebte. 
Seht,  Biiider,  eure  Macht,  sie  liegt  in  eurer  Treu, 
O  wiirde  sie  nocli  jetzt  bei  jedem  Leser  iieu." 

Haller's  enthusiasm  was  not  confined  to  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion. He  made  heavy  sacrifices  in  order  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  Switzerland.  In  vain  Prussia,  England,  and  Russia, 
made  the  most  magnificent  propositions  to  him.  Haller,  whom 
an  emperor*  visited  in  his  modest  dwelling,  was  contented  with 
remaining  a  citizen  of  Berne,  although  his  fellow-citizens  never 
accorded  to  him  the  honours  due  to  his  genius,  since  he  essayed 
in  vain  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Lesser  Council." 

The  world's  admiration  indemnified  Haller  for  the  injustice  of 
the  proud  aristocracy  of  Berne.  The  illustrious  author  of  a 
"Journey  in  the  Alps"  has  written  some  interesting  pages  con- 
cerning his  countrymen,  showing  how  deep  the  veneration  which 
Haller  inspired,  and  containing,  moreover,  a  portrait  taken  after 
nature  by  a  very  skilful  writer. 

"  When  1  saw  him  in  1764,  I  was  then  24  years  of  age,  and 
I  had  never  belield  before,  nor  have  I  ever  since  beheld,  a  man 
of  his  stamp.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  admiration,  the  re- 
spect, I  was  almost  going  to  say,  the  feeling  of  adoration,  with 
which  that  great  man  inspired  me.     What  truth,  what  variety, 

*  Joseph  II. 
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what  riches,  what  depth,  what  cleanies's  in  his  ideas !  His  con- 
versation was  animated  not  with  that  factitious  fire,  which  dazzles 
and  fatigues  at  tlie  same  time,  but  with  that  soft  and  profound 
warmth  which  penetrates  vou,  raises  a  glow  within  you,  and  ap- 
pears to  raise  you  to  a  level  with  him  who  is  conversing  with 
you.  If  he  felt  his  superiority, — and  how  could  he  have  been 
ignorant  of  it  ? — at  least  he  never  offended  self-love,  he  listened 
most  patiently  to  objections,  resolved  doubts,  and  never  in  a 
trenchant  or  absolute  tone,  except  when  anything  offensive  to 
morality  and  religion  was  concerned.  The  week  I  passed  with 
him  left  indelible  traces  on  my  soul.  His  conversation  inflamed 
me  with  the  love  of  studv,  and  of  all  that  was  o;ood  and  honour- 
able.  I  passed  the  nights  in  meditating  on  and  in  writing  what 
he  had  said  during  the  day.  I  left  him  with  the  most  lively  re- 
gret, and  our  acquaintance  ended  only  with  his  too  brief  life."* 

Bonstetten,  disposed  as  he  was  to  draw  satirical  portraits, 
speaks  in  not  less  flattering  terms  of  Haller.  "  Nothing  was 
finer,"  said  he,  "  than  his  glance,  which  was  both  piercing  and 
sensitive.  Genius  shone  in  his  beautiful  eyes.  Of  all  the  men 
I  knew  he  was  the  most  s-piritual  and  the  most  amiable.  His 
immense  knowledge  had  all  the  grace  of  impromptu." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  detail  the  services  rendered  by  Haller  to 
science.  After  the  justly-achnired  biography  by  Cuvier,  in  his 
"  Biographic  Universelle,"  little  remains  to  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. Sung  by  a  German  poet,t  the  life  of  Haller  has  been 
narrated  by  several  of  his  countrymen.  J.  G.  Zimraermann,  F. 
von  Balthazar,  Tscharner,  and  Senebier.  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
riette  Chavannes,  the  most  recent  biographer  of  the  great  Hal- 
ler, $  has  succeeded  in  ca]"»tivating  the  attention  even  of  readers 
who  are  the  greatest  strangers  to  questions  of  the  kind. 

The  scientifical  publications  of  Haller  are  known,  at  least 
superficially  to  many,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
his  poetry  and  novels.     L.  Meister,   one  of  the  historians  of 


*  B.  de  Saussixre —  Voyages  dans  les  Alpcs,  iv.  p.  378. 
f  A.  von  Haller — Poem  iu  three  cantos  by  Stteudlin. 
X  Paris,  1846. 
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Ilaller,  said  ingeniously — "  His  political  novels  show  how  deep 
were  his  views  on  legislation." 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  greatest  geniuses,  such  as 
Haller,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  and  Montesquieu,  have  always  en- 
veloped in  novels  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue  they  im- 
parted to  man.  Meister  should  have  recollected  that  mankind 
do  not  Avillingly  attend  to  the  elevated  teaching  of  philosophy 
and  morality,  except  it  be  mixed  with  much  fiction. 

"L'homme  est  de  glace  aux  verites, 
II  est  de  feu  pour  le  men  son  ge." 

The  scientific  importance  of  Haller  has  plunged  too  much 
into  oblivion  those  literary  talents  which  he  exercised  in  many 
different  spheres.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  the  subjects 
embraced  by  that  vast  intelligence,  he  was  guided  by  one  con- 
stant thought,  resistance  to  French  ideas. 

At  the  time  Haller  published  his  first  poems,  the  Gottsched 
school  had  led  Germanic  genius  in  a  false  direction.  Smitten 
by  the  formal  correctness  of  the  Fi'ench  writers,  it  sought  to 
impose  on  the  free  course  of  German  poetry  an  unnatural 
restraint,  which  would  have  deprived  it  of  all  grace  and  origi- 
nality. It  was  in  Switzerland,  as  we  have  already  proved,  that 
the  reaction  against  the  Saxon  school  originated,  —  Haller, 
Breitinger,  and  Bodmer  commencing  the  contest  which  was 
destined  to  restore  Germany  to  intellectual  independence.  The 
appearance  of  the  first  poems  of  Haller  coincides  with  the  time 
in  which  the  domination  of  Gottsched  was  the  least  contest- 
ed.* Those  poems  met  with  immense  success,  eleven  editions 
having  been  published  in  the  author's  life-time.  The  poem 
entitled  "The  Alps"  {Die  alpen  1729,)  is  the  most  known  of 
that  volume,  which  at  first  contained  only  descriptive  and 
didactic  pieces  of  much  less  length.  Those  different  composi- 
tions obtained  for  the  great  Haller  the  title  of  "  Regenerator 
of  German  Poetry."     In  truth,  one  finds  therein,  more  or  less 


*  1732.     In  that  year  Gottsched  commenced  tlie  publicatiou  of  his  grand 
^'Historical  and  Literary  Hintory  of  the  German  Language.''^ 
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prominently,  all  the  tendencies  which  have  since  prevailed  in 
Germany.  In  reading  his  ode  on  "  Eternity,"  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  a  prelude  of  the  Messias : — 

"  O  dreaded  Ocean  of  Eternity,  ancient  science  of  worlds 
and  of  ages  !  Infinite  sepidchre  of  ages  and  of  worlds  !  Per- 
petual kingdom  of  the  present!  The  ashes  of  the  past  are,  for 
thee,  the  germs  of  the  future ! 

"Infinitude,  who  can  measure  thee?  Worlds  are  for  thee 
but  a  day — men,  a  moment.  May  not  our  Sun  be  now  accom- 
plishing its  course  after  a  thousand  others — a  thousand  more 
advancing  behind.  Like  a  clock,  driven  by  the  pendulum,  one 
sun  departs,  urged  forth  by  the  power  of  God :  its  movements 
over,  another  sun  succeeds,  but  thou !  thou  remainest  and 
countest  them  not! 

"  The  tranquil  majesty  of  the  stars,  which  attract  our  gaze, 
fades  away,  and  passes  far  from  thee,  as  the  blade  of  grass  in 
the  burning  summer  heat ;  like  the  roses  blooming  in  youth 
at  rioon,  withered  before  evening,  are  the  Bear  and  Polar  star 
before  thee." 

What  imparts  the  greatest  interest  to  Haller's  poetiy,  is  its 
truly  human  sentiments,  its  devotion  to  country,  its  love  of 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  its  attachment  to  family,  which  were 
so  little  thought  of  in  French  literature,  owing  to  its  essentially 
cosmopolitan  and  worldly  spirit.  With  what  charm  does  Haller, 
in  a  youthful  production,  "  Yearning  for  Fatherland,"  speak  of 
his  dear  Helvetia! 

"  Yes,  yes,  time,  on  its  rapid  wings,  bears  away  sorrow,  and 
restores  my  tranquillity.  O!  balmy  air  of  my  paternal  hills, 
who  knows  whether  I  shall  not  one  day  inhale  thee  again? 

"Why  cannot  I  behold  thee  now,  O  cherished  forest,  O 
pleasing  landscape!  Would  I  could  enjoy  the  tranquil  pleasures 
of  thy  solitude!  Perhaps  that  time  will  soon  arrive!  The  sun 
shines  after  the  storm!  repose  follows  agitation!  But  ye,  de- 
licious shades,  rest  ye  still  verdant  till  my  last  journey  be 
made  again  to  behold  you ! "  * 

*  "  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Vaterlaiide,"  206. 
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No  one  before  Haller  described  the  magnificence  of  the  Alps 
^vith  such  effect,  and  with  so  patriotic  and  sincere  an  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  thus  he  addresses  his  Alpine  Helvetia — the  cradle 
of  European  liberty,  and  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  :-  - 

"  Nature,  it  is  true,  covers  thy  soil  with  stones,  nevertheless 
the  plough  passes  over  it,  and  the  seed  ripens  in  it : — nature 
has  raised  up  the  Alps  to  seclude  thee  from  the  world,  because 
men  are  the  greatest  scourges  to  men.*  Pure  water  is  thy 
beverage — milk  thy  food;  but  enjoyment  and  appetite  give  a 
relish  even  to  acorns.  The  deep  mines  of  thy  mountains  supply 
only  iron,  but  what  would  not  Peru  give  to  be  so  poor  as  thou ! 
AVhere  liberty  reigns,  every  trouble  ceases,  the  rocks  are  decked 
with  flowers,  and  the  north  wind  subsides  to  calm. 

"  When  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  dart  through  the  light 
haze,  and  dry  up  on  earth  the  tears  of  the  humid  clouds,  every 
object  is  tinged  with  new  splendour,  the  leaves  glitter  with 
golden  hues,  and  all  nature  is  refreshed.  The  air  is  redolent 
of  perfumes — those  tributes  which  the  offspring  of  Flora  pay  to 
the  sweet  zephyrs.  A  thousand  variegated  flowers  appear  to 
dispute  for  rank,  the  clear  azure  of  this  effaces  the  gold  of  a 
neighbouring  plant.  The  entire  mountain,  its  colours  vivified 
by  the  rain,  looks  like  a  verdant  carpet  embroidered  with  rain- 
bows. 

"  The  noble  gentian  lifts  up  its  proud  head  from  amidst  the 
humble  tribe  of  plebeian  plants.  A  whole  host  of  flowers  are 
ranged  under  its  standard.  Its  own  brother,  in  its  blue  robe,t 
bends  and  bows  before  it.  The  glittering  gold  of  its  flowers, 
formed  into  rays,  surmounts  its  stem,  and  croMTis  its  grey 
mantle;  its  white  smooth  leaves,  streaked  with  deep  green,  shine 
with  the  lustre  of  a  humid  diamond.  How  just  that  law  of 
nature! — strength  is  united  to  grace,  and  in  a  beautiful  body 
exists  a  still  more  beautiful  soul! 

"Even  where  the  sun  casts  no  love-glances,  where  eterna 

*  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Burks. —  Trans. 
t  The  blue  gentian  (Grentiana  acaulis). 
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ice  robs  the  solitary  vale  of  verdure,  even  there  is  the  bosom  of 
the  black  rocks  ornamented  with  a  magnificence  which  time 
never  destroys,  and  which  winter  leaves  unimpaired.  In  the 
obscure  depths  of  subterranean  caverns,  a  sparkling  crystal 
decks  the  humid  and  clayey  vaults ;  a  rock  of  precious  stones, 
on  which  a  thousand  colours  are  disporting,  shines  through  the 
gloomy  air,  and  darts  forth  its  rays  on  all  sides.  O  riches  of 
nature!  Sink  into  insignificance,  ye  dwarfish  crystals  of  Italy! 
Here  the  diamond  of  Europe  flourishes,  and  forms  entire  moun- 
tains." * 

The  Switzerland  which  Haller  loved  and  sang  so  feelingly, 
is  the  Switzerland  of  the  olden  time : — "  Then  did  we  have  a 
country  and  a  God,  then  we  never  sold  ourselves.  The  narrow 
space  within  our  walls  f  contained  great  men — men  Avithout 
territory,  but  worthy  to  command."  Although  a  conservative, 
he  groaned  over  the  decline  of  Helvetia,  deprived,  as  it  then 
was,  of  all  vigour  by  aristocratic  rule.  "Now  we  are  falling, 
enervated  by  a  long  repose,  we  are  falling  as  Rome  fell,  as 
every  nation  will  fall  when  its  day  is  over.  The  heart  of  the 
citizens, — that  heart  which  gives  a  soul  to  the  town, — the  very 
nerve  of  our  country, — all  is  hollow  and  rotten ;  and  the  world 
Avill  yet  read  in  history  how  brief  the  interval  between  the  decay 
of  morals,  and  the  downfall  of  the  state. "1: 

Such  are  the  energetic  accents  of  the  citizen.  But  the  nature 
of  Haller  was  as  tender  as  it  was  manly,  as  is  proved  by  liis 
affecting  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mariana."  § 

HALLER'S  LAMENT, 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   HIS   FIRST   WIFE. 

"  Oh !  with  my  heart  of  hearts  I've  loved  ! 
Deeper  than  to  thyself  expressed, — 
Deeper  than  e'er  by  worldling  proved, — 
Deeper  tlian  to  myself  confessed  1 

*  Die  Alpen.  t  Berne. 

X  "Derr  Mann  nach  der  Welt,''  302.  §  His  first  wife. 

II.  1^ 
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How  often  did  my  trembling  heart 

An  answer  to  its  bodings  seek, 
That  still  would  ask,  "  And  must  we  part  ?  " 

Till  tears  bedewed  my  furrowed  cheek  ! 

Yes !  still  its  woe  my  heart  shall  feel, 

Though  time  the  trenchant  scar  may  close ; 
And  bitt'rer  tears  their  course  shall  steal, 

Than  those  that  outward  sorrow  knows ! 
First  passion  of  my  ardent  youth  ! 

The  mem'ry  of  tli}'  tenderness, 
Thy  guilelessness,  thy  artless  truth, 

Like  Eden  visions  round  me  press  ! 

Mid  thickest  wild,  mid  gloomy  shade. 

Thy  image  fancy  shall  pursue  ; 
Thy  form  shall  mem'ry  all  pervade. 

And  bid  me  wake  to  love  anew  ! 
Lo  !  as  thou  wert  thou  dost  return, 

As  sad  as  when  I  wont  to  stray ; 
As  warmly  do  thy  kisses  burn, 

As  when  I  bent  my  homewai'd  way ! 

]\Iid  the  obscm-est  depths  of  space, 

^Vliere'er  thou  wander'st  distant  far. 
Thy  footsteps  still  I  fondly  trace, 

Beyond  where  glides  the  farthest  star. 
There,  in  thine  innocence  endued, 

TIiou  shar'st  Heaven's  holiest,  brightest  light ; 
TN'liere  Mind,  with  heavenly  strength  renewed, 

Assays  a  bolder,  nobler  flight ! 

There  dost  thou  bask  in  light  of  Him, 

Wliose  love  thy  happiness  prepares. 
And  minglest  with  the  angels'  hymn, 

For  earthborn  loves  thy  tender  pi-ayer  ! 
There,  in  the  book  of  love  divine. 

Thou  read'st  how  best  of  friends  must  part, 
And  mark'st  how  mercy  doth  assign. 

The  future  of  my  earthly  part. 

Perfected  soul !  beloved  below. 

Yet  not  beloved  as  was  tliv  due, 
How  doth  my  ravislied  bosom  glow 

To  mark  that  soul's  celestial  hue  ! 
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With  eager  hope  my  heart  is  fired ! 

Ope  wide  thy  arms !     To  thee  I  fly, 
In  peaceful  love,  by  heaven  inspired, 

With  thee  to  dwell  eternally ! " ' 


>* 


*  "  Ach  !  herzlich  hab  icli  dich  geliebt 
Weit  mehr  als  ich  dir  kund  f^emacht, 
Mehr  als  die  Welt  mir  Glauben  giebt, 
Mehr  als  ich  selbst  vorhin  gedacht. 
Wie  oft,  wann  ich  dich  innig  kiisste, 
Erzitterte  mein  Herz  und  sprach: 
Wie !  wann  ich  sie  verlassen  miisste ! 
Unheimlich  folgten  Thranen  nach. 


'o" 


la,  mein  Betrilbniss  soil  noch  wahren, 
Wann  schon  die  Zeit  die  Thranen  hemmt : 
Das  Herz  kennt  andre  Arten  Ziihren, 
Als  die  die  Wangen  uberschwemmt: 
Die  erste  Liebe  meiner  Jugend, 
Ein  innig  Denkmal  deiner  Huld, 
Und  die  Verehrung  deiner  Tugend, 
Sind  meines  Herzens  state  Schuld. 

Im  dicksten  Wald,  bei  finstern  Buchen, 
Wo  niemand  meine  Klagen  hort. 
Will  ich  dein  holdes  Bildniss  suchen, 
Wo  niemand  mein  Gedachtniss  stort. 
Ich  will  dich  sehen,  wie  du  gingest, 
Wie  traurig,  wann  ich  Abschied  nahm ; 
Wie  zlirtlich,  wann  du  mich  umfingest: 
Wie  freudig,  wann  ich  wieder  kam. 

Auch  in  des  Himmels  tiefen  Fernen, 
Will  ich  im  Dunkeln  nach  dir  sehn, 
Und  forschen  jenseits  alien  Sternen 
Die  unter  deinen  Fiissen  drehn. 
Dort  wird  jetzt  deine  Unschuld  gliinzen, 
Vom  Licht  verklarter  Wissenschaft: 
Dort  schwingt  sich  aus  den  alten  Griinzen 
Der  Seelen  neu  entbundne  Kraft. 

Dort  lernst  du  Gottes  Licht  gewohnen, 
Sein  Rath  wird  Seligkeit  fiir  dich ; 
Du  mischest  mit  der  Engel  Tonen 
Dein  Lied,  und  ein  Gebet  fiir  mich. 
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The  poems  of  Haller  are  much  better  known  than  his  novels, 
and  yet  it  is  in  his  Hghter  works  that  he  has  completely  set  forth 
his  poHtical  ideas,  as  well  as  his  repugnance  for  the  hardihood  of 
some  writers'  opinions,  particularly  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  celebrated  savant  has  devoted  a  novel 
to  each  of  the  forms  of  government  which  divide  the  world, — 
despotism,  limited  monarchy,  and  democracy. 

Usong  is  the  history  of  a  young  [Mongol  prince,  who,  after 
many  travels  and  adventures,  seizes  on  Persia,  and  assures  the 
Jiappiness  of  his  subjects,  by  using  his  absolute  power  with 
moderation,  and  by  bridling  his  desires  and  caprices.  Haller 
was  desirous  of  showing  despots,  that  they  could  effect  no  good 
except  by  a  strict  watchfulness  over  their  passions.  But  it  is 
here  that  the  weak  side  of  despotism  is  fully  revealed;  it  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  form  of  government,  unless  despots 
were  endowed  Avith  angelic  natures.  Unfortunately,  history  and 
philosophy  agree  in  proving,  that  iinlimited  power  necessarily 
perverts  the  mind,  and  that  if  a  few  celebrated  characters  escape 
its  seductions,  the  majority  display  on  the  throne,  either  feroci- 
ous stupidify,  or  ignoble  corruption.  The  Heniy  the  Fourths 
and  the  Trajans  are  scarce,  whilst  such  sovereigns  as  Com- 
modas,  and  Louis  XV.,  reappear  every  moment  in  the  annals 
of  absolute  monarchies.*     Even  Christianity  is  not  then  a  re- 


Du  lemst  den  Nutzen  meines  Leidens, 
Gntt  sclilagt  des  Schicksals  Buch  dir  auf : 
Dort  steht  die  Absicht  unsers  Scheidens 
Und  mein  bestimmter  Lebenslauf. 

Vollkommenstel  die  ich  auf  Erden 
So  stark,  und  docb  nicht  gnug  geliebt; 
Wie  liebenswiirdig  wirst  due  werden, 
Nun  dich  ein  hinimlisch  Licbt  umgiebt! 
Mich  iibeifallt  ein  bmnstig  Hoften, 
O !  sprich  zu  meinem  Wuiisch  nicht  nein ! 
O !  halt  die  Arme  fiir  mich  offen  I 
Ich  eile,  ewig  dein  zu  sein." 


See  M.  de  Champigny,  '•  The  Caesars." 
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source  for  nations,  for  the  flatterers  of  tyrants  know  how  to  trans- 
form it  skilfully  into  an  instrument  of  oppression.*  Every  one 
knows  that  the  gospel  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  has  become  a 
"  fustis  ac  cadaver." 

Ill  Alfred,  Haller  describes  a  moderate  monarchy — that  of 
England.  In  a  speculative  point  of  view,  that  system  is  open 
to  many  objections,  but  when  politics  are  concerned,  jjractice  in 
of  far  greater  importance  than  theory.  Now,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tested that,  with  the  exception  of  Swiss  democracy,  constitu- 
tional government  is  the  only  one  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  secured  order  and  liberty  in  Eui'ope.  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Piedmont,  Belgium,  &c.,  have 
found  under  that  political  form  more  liberty  and  prosperity  than 
the  Catholic  democracies  of  South  America,  who  are  perpetually 
floating  between  anarchy  and  despotism.  To  be  a  purely  demo- 
cratic state,  a  country  should  be  prepared,  long  beforehand,  by 
an  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  by  individual  energy,^ 
which  are  never  found  in  nations  brought  up  by  the  Romish 
church. I 

The  most  important  of  Haller's  political  novels,  is  incontestably 
Fahiiis  and  Cato.  Whilst,  in  his  theological  writings,  the  illus- 
trious Bernese  kept  specially  in  view  the  ideas  of  Voltaire,  he 
here  attacks  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whose  political  opinions  were  very 
oflTensive  to  his  aristocratic  tendencies.  The  author  ofJSniile  was, 
at  that  time,  the  most  celebrated  thinker  of  the  French  portion  of 
the  Confederation.     Not  only  did  these  eminent  authorities  be- 


*  No  other  proof  need  be  required  than  Bossuet's  singular  work,  "Politique 
tiree  de  I'ecriture  sainte,"  and  the  numerous  articles  of  the  Univers,  the  "  moni- 
teur  "  of  Catholicism  in  Europe. 

f  In  France  only  one  individual  in  one  himdred  can  read.-~{Jour7ial  des 
D^bats,  Januaiy  17,  1856.) 

I  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his  "Situation  of  England,"  after  having  estab- 
lished the  immense  superiority  of  that  country  over  the  Catholic  monarchies, 
adds,  that  that  superiority  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  England  being  Pro- 
testant, but  because  it  is  fre'.  That  original  solution  has  been  much  admired. 
But  why  are  Catholic  monarchies  nerer  free,  in  spite  of  so  many  revolutions, 
whilst  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  are  naturally  so  V 
Uiie  is  curious  to  know  the  reply  of  ultramontane  publicists. 
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loner  to  two  parties  of  Helvetia,  between  which  an  absolute  ac- 
cord has  not  always  existed,  but  they  personified  two  principles 
already  engaged  in  an  ardent  combat  in  the  double  sphere  of 
religion  and  society.  A  conservative  in  theology  as  in  politics, 
the  author  of  Fahius  and  Cato  did  not  aj^prove  of  Emile,  and  the 
Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  any  more  than  he  did  the  Contrat  Social. 
There  was  no  point  of  contact  between  those  two  great  minds. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  seeing  Haller  treat 
Rousseau  with  so  much  severity,  and  impart  to  him  (in  Haller's 
novel)  the  odious  features  of  the  sophist  Carneade.  Haller,  an 
aristocratic  writer,  always  takes  the  ])art,  as  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed, of  the  Roman  patricians,  who  in  his  book  personify — such 
is  the  pretension  of  all  aristocracies — the  ideas  of  order,  religion, 
moralit}',  and  conservation.*  He  attacks,  moreover,  with  tole- 
I'able  success,  the  historical  conceptions  of  the  "Contrat  Social." 
"The  pretended  primitive  power  of  the  people,"  says  he,  "is  not 
only  denied  by  history,  it  is  even  contrary  to  reason."  Haller 
has,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  all  the  peoples  com- 
menced by  a  more  or  less  patriarchal  monarchy.  He  is  here  on 
solid  ground.  His  arguments  become  more  contestable  when 
he  absolutely  condemns  the  democratic  form.  Athens,  the  na- 
tion which  produced  the  greatest  number  of  distinguished  men, 
and  of  master  works  of  intellect,  was  a  pure  democracy.  Were 
not  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  superior  to  the  papal 
government,  and  that  of  petty  absolute  princes,  f  whose  tyranny 
and  extravagance  now-a-days  exceed  all  bounds? J  Are  the 
United  States  inferior  to  Austria?  Cannot  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation bear  a  comparison  with  the  Sicily  of  Ferdinand  H.? 

However,  if  Haller,  in  the  excitement  of  polemical  discussion, 
manifests  an  excessive  warmth  aixainst  democracy,  it  must  be  ad- 
niitted  that  he  was  far  from  resemblin<i  aristocrats,  such  as  were 
then  their  Excellencies  of  Berne.     In  their  eyes,  he  must  have 

*  See  on  that  question  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  P.  L.  Courier,  relative  to 
the  dotation  of  the  Duke  of  Bordenux  and  to  Chambord. 

f  See  Sismondi's  Hhtory  of  Italian  Eejmblics. 

i  See  the  justly  celebrated  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Tory  writer,  on  the 
monkish  govern lueiit  of  Naples. 
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passed  for  an  innovator,  and  I  am  not  surprised,  tlierefore,  that 
they  constantly  kept  him  out  of  the  "lesser  council."  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  isolation  of  the  Bernese  aristocracy,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  all  the  citizens  of  Berne  patricians,  and  that 
the  citizens  of  the  municipal  cities,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  should  be  admitted  to  the  senate,  which  he  suggested 
should  be  composed  of  three  hundred  members.  He  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  advent  of  that  democracy,  against  which 
lie  appeared  so  much  to  declaim.  In  other  words,  his  sense  of 
what  was  ])roper  was  stronger  than  his  political  prejudices. 

The  theological  writings  of  Haller  were  far  more  celebrated 
than  his  novels.  He  combated  all  his  life  with  French  scep- 
ticism. At  Gottingen,  he  measured  himself  with  La  Mettrie, 
who  little  deserved  the  honour  of  having  such  an  adversary.  In 
his  letters  on  "Irreligion,"  he  did  not  fear  to  attack  Voltaire  and 
his  school.  Finally,  in  writing  his  "Letters  on  the  most  impor- 
tant Truths  of  Kevelation,"  he  was  desirous  of  composing  a 
j)opular  work  which  might  arrest  the  progress  of  scepticism. 
That  book  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  pretended  apologies  of 
Christianity,  published  in  later  days  b}^  MM.  Roselly  (de  Lorges), 
Gousset,  Nicholas,  Eeambourg,  Combalot,  and  tutti  quanti, 
whose  ultramontane  propagandisms  have  inundated  Europe. 
Like  Kant,  in  his  book  "On  Religion  within  the  Limits  of 
Reason,"  and  like  Rousseau  in  "Emile,"  Haller  takes  the  ex- 
amination of  human  nature  as  the  starting  point;  but  such  an 
examination  affords  him  very  different  results  from  those  which 
are  admitted  by  the  philosophers  of  Konigsberg  and  Geneva. 
After  having  established  the  existence  of  evil,  Haller  seeks  the 
reined}'.  That  remedy  is  the  Redemption  which  Christian  reve- 
lation has  taucrht  the  world,  and  the  divine  orio-in  of  which 
Haller  attempts  to  demonstrate  by  the  doctrine  and  sanctity  of 
Christ,  by  his  resurrection,  and  by  his  miracles,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  apostles. 

A  critic,  who  has  judiciously  studied  the  writings  of  Haller 
warmly  eulogizes  that  work: — 

*  M.  Aime  Steinlen. 
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"We  do  not  hesitate,"  says  he,  "to  call  those  'Letters'  of  Hal- 
ler  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  apologies  for  Christianity.  It 
is  a  book  fit  for  every  reader,  at  least  for  persons  of  some  culti- 
vation. At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  work  which  excites  reflexion. 
Althongh  the  basis  of  its  ideas  cannot  be  absolutely  new,  the 
turn  of  thought  is  original,  life-like,  and  profound.  As  for  the 
form,  Haller  never  wrote  better.  The  style  of  those  '  Letters ' 
is  characterized  by  a  combination  of  grandeur  and  familiarity,  of 
power  and  sentiment." 

We  can  understand  with  what  pride  the  memory^  of  Haller  is 
preserved  at  Berne.  It  is  to  be  desired,  however,  that  the  statue 
of  him  to  whom  posterity  has  decreed  the  title  of  Great — a 
title  which  it  did  not  bestow  on  Galileo,  or  Descartes,  or  Leib- 
nitz, or  Pascal,  or  Newton  * — should  be  raised  alongside  of  those 
of  two  justly  celebrated  noblemen, — the  founder  of  Berne,  and 
its  defender  against  feudal  conspiracies.  However,  his  noble 
and  beautiful  features,  sculptured  in  marble,  ornament  the 
garden  of  plants  near  the  library.  One  day,  perhaps,  a  monu- 
ment more  worthy  of  him  will  embellish  the  banks  of  the  Aar. 
Then  learned  men,  poets,  illustrious  physicians,  philosophers, 
and  theologians,  forgetting  their  mutual  rivalry,  will  come  and 
weave  a  crown  for  him  who,  by  a  rare  privilege,  drew  from  the 
lyre  in  turn  majestic  and  affecting  accents,  whilst  scrutinizing 
the  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  image  of  the  singer  of 
the  Alps  would  be  appropriately  placed  in  front  of  those  sublime 
mountains  which  he  has  so  well  celebrated.  Whilst  contem- 
plating it,  the  learned  professors  of  the  university  of  Berne 
would  feel  happy  to  have  so  perfect  a  model  before  their  eyes. 
The  women,  too,  would  remember  that  his  heart  was  as  sensitive 
as  his  genius  was  sublime,  and  would  repeat  to  themselves,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  the  beautiful  strophes  to  the  Memory  of  Ma- 
riana, 

Amongst  the  disciples  and  friends  of  the  Great  Haller,  there 
is  none  better  known  than  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  Soli- 


*  All  those  great  men  lived  apart  from  Rome,  and  quarrelled  witli  her.     Can 
any  one  dare  then  to  declaim  against  the  pretended  schism  of  the  East? 
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tude,"  who  was  celebrated  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  physi- 
cian, a  writer,  a  philosopher,  and  an  acute  observer  of  human 
nature.     Zimmermann  was  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Argovia. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmat, 
rises  tlie  little  and  modest  town  of  Brugg,  enclosed  by  monu- 
mental gates,  flanked  by  imposing  towers.  The  foaming  and 
turbulent  Aar  bathes  its  sides  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  verdant 
meadows  and  undulating  hills  surround  it.  On  beholding  that 
rich  landscape,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  dark  M'alls 
of  the  city,  we  can  understand  Zimmermann's  enthusiasm  for 
nature,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  sought  in  the  fields  for 
perpetually  recurring  emotions.  It  was  thus  he  contrived  to 
support  the  monotonous  mode  of  life  in  Brugg  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  At  that  epoch,  the  nation  had  lost  almost  all  its  an- 
cient energy,  thanks  to  its  aristocracy. 

J.  G.  Zimmermann  is  the  most  illustrious  of  the  numerous 
writers  of  that  name;  but,  whilst  he  is  distinguished  by  superior 
talent  from  his  namesakes,  he  is  not  free  from  the  eccentricity 
which  characterizes  them  all.  One  meets  with  Zimmermanns 
in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Wurtemberg,  Tuscany,  the  Palatinate, 
and  Zurich.  Their  lives,  or  their  doctrines,  are  different  from 
ordinary  habits  or  ideas.  The  one  of  whom  we  are  treating 
here,  John  George  Zimmermann,  was  born  in  1728.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  patrician  families  who,  by  dint  of  persever- 
ance, had  succeeded  in  imposing  a  very  lieavy  yoke  on  Switzer- 
land, and  who  rivalled  the  other  aristocracies  of  Europe  in  haugh- 
tiness and  ignorance.  (It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  English  nobility,  the  most  intelligent 
and  active  of  all  aristocracies.  Although  not  exempt  from  de- 
fects, they  never  wage  a  senseless  war  against  liberal  principles.) 
Two  Swiss  writers,  both  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  exclusive 
patricians,  Bonstetten  and  Zimmermann,  have  given  striking 
portraits  of  them.  Before  listening  to  the  son  of  the  senator  of 
Brugg,  let  us  hear  what  the  hailli  of  Gessonay  has  to  say: 

"The  avoyer  D'E (Erlach),  born,  I  think,  in  1696,  anrl 

deceased  in  1784,  was  a  very  remarkable  personage.     He  was 
a  heady  advanced  in  years  when  I  made  his  acquaintance.     He 
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built  the  finest  mansion  in  Berne,  and  he  lived  there  like  a  king 
in  his  palace.  An  aristocrat-kino;  is  a  curious  phenomenon. 
His  rooms  were  elegantly  furnished,  and  several  had  to  be 
traversed  before  reaching  the  sanctuary  of  his  excellency. 
When  the  door  was  opened  to  me  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
advancing  towards  me  a  very  little  man  of  pompous  manners, 
and  adorned  \vith  all  the  graces  of  a  '  grand  seigneur '  of  Ver- 
sailles. Although  a  septuagenarian,  he  constantly  remained 
standincf  or  walking  about  in  his  closet.  His  ideas  were,  at  all 
times,  singular,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  the  old  haillis 
paying  their  court  to  him.  He  used  to  say  something  peculiarly 
interesting  to  every  one,  and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  in 
the  council  of  any  visitor,  would  be  the  ceremony  in  bowing  him 
out.  Scarcely  was  the  door  shut,  when  he  would  drop  a  sar- 
castic reflection  on  the  absent  personage,  a  reflection,  however, 
flattering  for  the  one  still  present.  He  knew  so  well  the  two 
hundred  members  of  the  sovereign  council,  that  none  of  them 
ever  left  him  without  being  enchanted  both  with  himself  and 
with  his  excellency.  As  chief  of  the  republic,  and  president  of 
the  grand  council,  he  exercised  a  marked  ascendency.  Were 
there  no  apparent  means  of  getting  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  ex- 
pressed opinions,  suddenly  the  assembly  would  become  silent  in 
order  to  hear  the  avoyer,  who  rose  up  from  his  throne  like  a 
god,  in  order  to  lay  his  opinions  before  us. 

"I  had  come  from  Geneva,  where  I  had  been  studying 
Tacitus  and  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and  Machiavelli,  and  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Bernese  government,  penetrated  with  a 
profound  respect  for  my  cousin  the  avoyer.  Shortly  after  my 
nomination  to  the  grand  council,  I  was  appointed  \\c.Q-hailli  of 
Gessonay,  being  called  thereanent  to  govern  a  little  district 
where  all  was  new  to  me.  1  was  seriously  reflecting  on  my 
duties,  when  the  avoyer  s  valet-de-chambre  came  to  request  that 
I  would  go  to  his  master's  house  at  four  that  afternoon.  He  is 
just  the  man,  thought  I  to  myself,  to  give  me  excellent  advice 
regarding  my  administration;  he  possesses  ability  and  experi- 
ence, how  many  things  shall  I  not  learn  from  him  !  I  conned 
over  in  memory  both  Tacitus  and  Montesquieu.    At  four,  I  was 
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at  the  rendezvous,  and  found  his  excellency  alone,  'Good  even- 
ing, cousin,'  said  he,  '  you  are  now  a  bailli — eh !  Sit  down  here. 
I  know  not,  cousin,  wliether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  a  bailli.  Notes  will  be  sent  to  you.  You  must  give  so 
many  cheeses  every  year  to  each  member  of  the  council,  and 
remember  this,  cousin, — so  much  to  the  avoyer. — Your  pre- 
decessor was  a  fool;  he  sent  me  only  small  cheeses,  and  they  are 
not  so  good  as  the  large.  Good  bye,  cousin,  I  wish  you  a  pleas- 
ant journey.  Is  my  cousin  your  wife  well?'  he  inquired  at  the 
door-step,  and  so  I  was  dismissed.  I  oidy  required,  thought  I 
to  mj'Self,  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Tacitus  or  Montes- 
quieu to  do  honour  to  such  instructions."  * 

If  matters  passed  thus  in  a  city  like  Berne,  where  the  aris- 
tocracy were  in  constant  communication  with  the  distinguished 
men  of  Europe,  and  where  they  were  consequently  superior  to 
those  of  the  other  cantons,  we  may  guess  what  kind  of  persons 
were  the  representatives  of  authority  in  the  little  towns  of  Ar- 
govia.  That  canton  was  not  then,  as  later, — in  the  time  of 
Zschokke, — the  centre  of  scientific  and  industrial  activity. 
Everywhere  an  enfeebled  and  untalented  caste  pressed  heavily 
on  all,  and  prevented  any  kind  of  progress.  Together  with  its 
liberties,  Helvetia  had  insensibly  lost,  under  that  domination, 
the  generous  spirit  which  constituted  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
Confederation.  Brugg  had  not  escaped  that  baneful  torpor. 
Let  us  see  how  Zimmermann  narrates  the  curious  kind  of  life 
which  was  led  there.  We  shall  let  him  speak  first  of  the  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  the  18th  century,  and  we  shall  be  thereby 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  epoch 
in  which  he  lived. 

"Everywhere  high  life  is  considered  as  good  society.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  such  is  not  the  case,  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  the  lower  classes.  If  you  have  the  happiness  to  possess 
sixteen  quarterings,  you  are  a  man  of  established  worth,  even  if, 
in  other  respects,  you  are  a  nobody.  The  courts  and  tables  of 
princes  are  open  to  you,  and  everywhere,  where  personal  merit 

*  Extracted  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Bonstetten." 
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is  not  regarded,  you  are  sure  to  have  precedence  of  a  man  of 
merit.  In  Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  genealogical  titles 
separate  the  nobles  from  the  worthiest  and  wisest  citizens,  as 
corn  is  separated  from  the  chaff".  The  first  rank  is  accorded  to 
men  whose  credit,  rank,  and  standing,  are  based  only  on  the 
parchment, — not  often  honourably  gained, — of  their  ancestors, 
and  who  do  not  desire  any  other  merit.  As  birth  is  for  them  a 
sufficient  title  to  esteem,  they  only  know,  for  the  most  part,  what 
is  the  latest  fashion,  and  what  are  the  rules  of  etiquette.  They 
are  deeply  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  voluptuousness,  and  taste 
all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  often  imagining,  too,  that  their  organs 
are  more  delicate,  and  their  nerves  more  tender,  than  those  of 
other  men.  Ennui  penetrates,  however,  into  those  assemblies 
into  which  no  plebeian  is  admitted, — none  but  nobles  whose 
descent  is  well  attested.  A  German  woman  explained  to  me 
one  day  the  cause  of  that  ennui,  '  The  persons  who  compose  our 
reunions,^  said  she,  '  have  not  the  same  tastes,  nor  the  same 
sentiments,  and  above  all,  it  is  seldom  that  the  women  have  any 
sympathetic  bond  of  union  between  one  another.  It  is,  in  general, 
the  destiny  of  the  great  to  possess  much,  to  desire  still  more, 
and  to  enjoy  nothing.  They  seek  each  other  in  assemblies 
without  loving  one  another,  meet  without  any  pleasure,  and  are 
lost  in  the  crowd  without  being  perceived.'  'Why  do  you 
come  together  then?'  I  enquired.  'On  account  of  rank,'  she 
replied,  '  habit,  ennui,  and  the  necessity  of  shaking  off  one's 
thoughts, — all  of  which  are  attached  to  our  condition  in  life.'  "  * 

We  see  in  these  clever  pages  what  were  the  impressions  made 
on  Zimmermann  by  high  life  in  Germany,  at  the  time  his  func- 
tions attached  him  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  He  had  previously 
to  that  time  seen  in  his  native  city  all  the  pettiness  of  aristo- 
cratic vanity  which  he  met  with  afterwards  in  a  more  extended 
sphere.  He  must  assuredly  have  thought  of  Brugg  whilst 
writing  the  following  charming  lines  : — 

"  Small  towns  have  a  decided  advantage  over  large  ones, 
namely,  that  one  is  freer  to  live  with  oneself,  and  finds,  if  so 

*  On  Solitude, — "  Mental  advantages  of  Solitude." 
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disposed,  more  leisure  and  tranquillity.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
in  small  towns  a  most  depressing  void  and  a  sterility  of  mind.  It 
is  peculiarly  saddening  to  see  the  ennui  of  those  nol)les  in  little 
towns  who,  not  deeming  the  society  of  mere  townsfolk  worthy  of 
them,  prefer  living  apart  and  suffering  from  their  stupid  isola- 
tion, to  frequenting  the  society  of  reasonable  ])eople  who  do  not 
happen  to  possess  any  pedigrees  on  parchment.  They  ought  to 
act  quite  differently,  and  love  their  fellow-men,  in  order  to  be 
loved  in  turn.  If  a  mere  townsman  originates  even  one  good 
thought,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  render  his  company  acceptable 
to  the  noble  who  has  no  thought  of  his  own,  and  who  is  a  plague 
to  himself.  People  who  know  not  how  to  pass  away  their  time 
should  despise  no  one.  The  noble  and  the  citizen  should,  at 
least  in  little  towns,  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  give  \x\) 
those  foolish  ideas  of  distinction  of  rank  which  divides  the  popu- 
lation of  the  laro;e  cities." 

After  thus  glancing  at  the  aristocracy,  Zimmermann  speaks 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city.  The  avoyer  D'Erlach  is  com- 
paratively a  model  of  good  sense  and  modesty. 

"  The  magistrate  who  governs  one  of  those  democratic  Swiss 
cities,  regards  it  as  an  entire  world.  From  his  lips,  as  from  an 
inexhaustible  source,  flow  all  the  decisions  on  public  affairs. 
His  sole  thought  is  to  maintaiti  his  omnipotence  over  opinion,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  family  anecdotes, 
silly  tales,  the  price  of  corn,  the  amount  of  taxation,  the  harvest, 
and  the  next  fair.  Next  to  God  he  is,  in  his  little  town,  the 
greatest  being  in  the  universe.  Hearts  palpitate  and  faces 
grow  pale  at  his  words.  More  than  one  honest  citizen  appears 
only  in  trembling  before  such  a  majesty,  because  he  knows  to 
what  peril  it  may  expose  him,  should  he  ever  be  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice.  The  anger  of  the  magistrate  of  a  little  town  is 
more  terrible  than  the  thunder  of  heaven, — the  latter  passes 
away,  the  former  never.  If  any  one  speaks  of  the  English  con- 
stitution before  one  of  those  regents  or  his  son,  they  reply  that 
the  council  of  their  little  town  is  absolutely  the  same.  The 
wives  of  those  high  personages  assume  a  superb  air,  govern, 
order,  condemn.     Their  favour  or  their  animosity  establishes 
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and  extends  honour  or  disi^race,  credit  or  ruin.  If  any  poor 
man  ventures  to  think  that  the  members  of  the  council  have 
committed  an  error,  he  says  in  a  low  tone  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  them  only,  that  '  the  great  of  the  earth'  are  mis- 
taken ! " 

This  portrait  of  the  governor  is  followed  by  that  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  a  curious  one  the  latter  is  in  a  literary  and  historical 
point  of  view.  Zimmermann  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  painters 
of  his  epoch  : 

"  The  prevailing  passion  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  is 
that  of  lawsuits.     Every  lawyer  is  a  genius  in  their  eyes.     In 
vain  an  appeal  is  made  to  reason — tliey  believe  only  what  has 
been  judged  in  the  tribunals.     They  have  not  the  least  esteem 
for  any  one  who  does  not  hold  their  hotel-de-ville  in  profound 
respect,  and  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  higher  honour  on 
earth  than  a  seat  in  their  council.     They  are  not  always  on 
good  terms  one  with  the  other.     Neighbours,  male  and  female, 
are  sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  at  open  variance.     They  are 
remarkably  strong  in  theology,  regarding  hypocrisy  as  a  pillar 
of  the  church  of  God,  and  a  few  Christian  maxims  uttered  on  a 
death-bed  as  sufficient  to  efface  the  scandal  of  a  whole  life  sullied 
by  wickedness.     If  any  one  keeps  aloof  from  their  assemblies, 
and  withdraws  into  his  own  dwelling  to  labour  and  meditate  at 
his  ease,  they  imagine  he  is  dying  with  ennid.     They  cannot 
understand  why  any  one  should  study,  unless  it  be  to  become  a 
clergyman  or  a  professor,  and  they  have  not  sufficiently  strong 
terms  to  express  their  contempt  for  the  writer  of  a  book.     They 
are  not  conscious  that  sound  reason  and  sujierstition   do  not 
accord,  and  they  deem  a  man  irreligious  wlio  laughs  at  their 
notion  that  some  great  misfortune  will  occur  whenever  a  black 
cock  stops  at  the  tlireshold  of  their  door,  or  a  crow  hovers  over 
their  roof,  or  a  mouse  is  seen  running  in  their  room.     They 
think  that  they  manifest  strength  of  mind   by  believing  that 
spots  in  linen  announce  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  and  by 
having  faith  in  many  a  popular  tale  transmitted  from  generation 
to  genei'ation.     They  are  not  aware  that  a  man  may  be  useful 
in  this  world,  although  he  does  not  hold  forth  in  tlieir  circle, 
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and  that  he  may  stand  liigh  in  the  estimation  of  truly  important 
personages,  although  distasteful  to  the  great  man  of  their  small 
town.  They  have  no  idea  that  there  are  proud  minds  which 
never  grovel,  and  that  they  themselves  are  alone  capable  of  dis- 
playing towards  the  magistrates  of  their  republic  that  servile 
submission,  for  which  they  indemnifv  themselves  by  ovei'whelm- 
ing  their  poorer  fellow-citizens  Avitli  their  proud  pretensions. 
They  know  not  that  an  upright  and  just  man  pays  homage  only 
to  God,  to  the  law,  to  talents,  merit,  and  virtue,  and  cannot  re- 
frain from  laughter,  when  a  bailli  receives  him  with  a  haughty 
air,  and  hat  on  head.  They  know  not  that  detraction,  so  cruelly 
resorted  to  in  little  towns,  is  a  necessity  only  for  empty  and  nar- 
row minds,  for  such  as  are  fond  of  watching  whatever  passes  in 
their  neighbours'  houses,  and  who  convert  into  an  event  every 
incident  in  a  family  circle,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  house-yard. 
In  fine,  they  know  not  that  the  ceaseless  small  talk  of  little  towns, 
and  the  habit  of  prying  into  one  another's  affairs,  afford  no  plea- 
sure to  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  solitude, 
who  study  the  sciences  with  ardour,  and  who,  disdaining  the 
pitiful  shafts  of  envy,  proceed  on  their  own  course  with  energy 
and  perseverance."  * 

The  man  who  thus  gives  so  lively  a  description  of  the  weari- 
someness  of  the  little  towms  of  Switzerland,  in  the  18th  century, 
was  nevertheless  destined  to  pass  fourteen  years  of  his  life — his 
most  ardent  years  too — in  the  citv  of  Bruscp.  After  haAana;  fol- 
lowed  at  Gottincren  the  lessons  of  Haller,  whom  he  all  but  wor- 
shipped,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Solitude,"  he  left 
that  university,  in  1751,  with  the  detrree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. 
After  further  developing  his  noble  intellect  by  travelling,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Berne  in  the  ''Journal  Helvetique," 
under  the  eyes  of  Haller,  who  had  settled  in  that  city,  and  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the 
vacant  post  of  Doctor  at  Brugg,  where  the  future  author  of  the 
"  Treatise  on  Solitude"  experienced  a  long  and  painful  martyr- 
dom, as  shown  by  the  passages  we  have  just  given.     The  disci- 

*  On  Solitude. 
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pline  of  tlie  great  Haller,  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  university 
of  Gottingen,  the  man  who  had  followed  with  so  much  interest 
the  intellectual  movement  of  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
was,  assuredly,  more  isolated  within  the  sombre  walls  of  Brugg, 
than  he  would  have  been  in  the  depths  of  Asiatic  deserts.  His 
very  superiority  rendered  him  suspected.  The  petty  townsmen 
with  whom  he  came  into  constant  contact,  anxiously  watched 
the  thinker,  and  regarded  him  with  more  mistrust  than  ad- 
miration. 

Knowledge,  in  fact,  appears  to  the  vulgar  a  more  or  less  black 
sort  of  magic,  and  they  never  think  they  are  sufficiently  on  their 
guard  against  any  one  of  its  representatives.     A  spendthrift,  a 
backbiter,  a  calumniator,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  him  !     Such 
offenders  are  seen  every  day,  and  the  consequences  and  scope  of 
their  vices  are  known.     But  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  man  who 
reflects,  a  man  who  icrites,  how  formidable  is  he  not!     As  he  is 
remarkable   for  perspicacity,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  for 
fearing  that  he  can  read  in  the  bottom  of  hearts  the  passions 
which  are  gnawing  them.     Is  he  not  capable  of  thwarting,  by  un- 
foreseen combinations,  the  calculations  of  self-seeking  cowardice 
and  hypocrisy  ?     Moreover,  the  Athenians  grew  tii  ed  of  hearing 
Aristides  always  styled  "  the  just."     Do  not  the  vulgar  become 
weary  also  of  the  renown  of  a  fellow-townsman  whose  name 
spreads  to  the  extremities  of  the  universe,  whilst  they  themselves 
are  vegetating  in  obscurity'?     They  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
horror  of  all  who  are  superior  to  themselves.     Yes !  the  image 
of  Tarquin  knocking  off  the  heads  of  the  poppies,  is  the  one  that 
pleases  their  imagination.     In  a  little  town  every  one  holds  in 
his  hand  the  stick  of  the  tyrant,  and  knows  how  to  use  it  with 
tnily  royal  indiscretion.    Are  you  occupied  with  physics  ?    What 
is  the  use  of  physics  ?     Our  fathers  lived  well  enough  without 
lightning  conductors.    Do  you  love  philosophy?    What  twaddle  I 
Have  you  imprudently  lauded  a  Descartes  or  a  Kant?     What 
on  earth  is  the  good  of  all  those  metaphysics  which  have  never 
produced  but  revolutions  and  revolutionists?     Literature  fares 
no  better.    Any  one  indulging  in  habits  of  reflection  is,  ipso  facto, 
a  suspected  person,  just  as  the  student  of  Greek  was  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  monks  in  the  time  of  Erasmus.     Who  knows!  perhaps 
(Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  be  wrojig),  *  to  those  of  our  own  clay. 

"Le  singe  est  toujours  singe,  et  le  loup  toujours  loup." 

Nevertheless,  when  one  has  a  poetical  temperament  like  Zim- 
mermann,  there  is  always  a  way  to  keep  aloof  from  the  fruitless 
agitation  of  a  little  towni.  The  complaints  of  peevish  old 
women,  the  opinions  of  serious  and  positive  men,  can  be  forgotten 
in  that  inviolable  sanctuary,  in  which  intellect  opposes  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  to  the  attacks  of  stupidity  and  vulgarity.  Zim- 
mermann  knew  right  well  how  to  escape  from  certain  persecu- 
tions. "  Solitude,"  said  he,  "  is  the  only  means  of  safety  in  such 
towns."  But  solitude  was  not  for  him  that  savage  and  sterile 
state  of  idleness  in  which  haughty  misanthropy  takes  refuge, 
but  a  bond  of  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  with  the  men  of  genius 
of  all  ages,  whose  sublime  thoughts  he  only  admired  the  more, 
wdien  comparing  them  with  the  insipid  conversations  which 
fatigued  both  his  heart  and  ear.  In  the  pious  contemplation  of 
nature,  he  delighted  to  replenish  his  mind  with  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  infinitude.  The  finest  passages  of  the  "  Treatise 
on  Solitude"  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  his  enjoyment 
wdiilst  straying  in  the  environs  of  Brugg: — 

"The  aspect  of  picturesque  scenery,"  says  he,  "the  green  foliage 
of  the  woods,  the  murmuring  of  waters,  the  rustling  of  trees,  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  outlines  of  the  distant  horizon,  absorb  the 
soul  to  such  a  degree  that  all  our  thoughts  become  so  many  sensa- 
tions. Our  soul  is  then  moved,  and  aspires  to  all  noble  sentiments. 
.  If  all  around  us  be  free  and  peaceful,  imagination  imparts 
the  most  brilliant  hues  to  whatever  we  gaze  on,  and  renders  it 
doubly  attracti\'e.  Ah  !  when  one  has  felt  the  philosophical 
melancholy  inspired  by  solitude,  he  can  easily  dispense  with  noisy 
pleasures  and  tumultuous  assemblies.  The  jutting  rocks,  the 
deep  shades  of  the  forests,  and  the  attractive  or  majestic  points 
of  view,  excite  in  turn  a  kind  of  religious  fear  and  delight. 


*  "  Faire  du  grec,  c'est  faire  h6resie." 
IT.  O 
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G  I'ief  gradually  tlies  away  amidst  those  solemn  or  pleasing  emo- 
tions, or  is  transformed  into  peaceful  reverie."  * 

Whilst  nature  made  such  strong  impressions  on  Zimmer- 
mann,  his  imagination  was  particularly  struck  with  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  his  native  country: — 

"  What  joy  to  stray  amongst  these  romantic  hillocks,  in  these 
fresh  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  these  limpid  lakes!  One  is  face 
to  face  to  nature  there,  beholding  her  in  all  her  grace,  all  her 
splendour.  If  the  sight  of  those  Helvetic  forests  of  majestic  oaks 
and  fir  trees  do  not  satisfy  you,  you  will  find  close  at  hand 
the  slender-leaved  myrtle,  the  almond  tree,  the  jasmin  and  the 
pomegranate,  as  well  as  whole  hills  covered  with  vines.  In  no 
countrv  of  the  world  is  nature  so  varied  as  in  Switzerland."  f 

The  book  "  On  Solitude "  is  the  more  interestino;  that  one 
meets  in  it,  not  only  with  the  author,  but  with  the  man.  The 
entire  life,  in  fact,  of  Zimmermann  is  revealed  therein  to  any 
one  who  seeks  it.  What  more  attractive  study  can  there  be 
than  the  life  of  a  man  of  rare  intellect,  written  by  himself — and 
almost  involuntarily!  When  one  falls  into  such  good  fortune, 
it  would  be  too  rash  to  substitute  one's  own  impressions  for 
those  of  the  writer  himself.  W^e  shall  do  for  Zimmermann, 
therefore,  what  we  have  done  for  Muller,  and  -for  other  eminent 
personages  of  Switzerland — we  shall  allow  him  to  take  up  his 
own  posture  before  the  reader. 

The  learned  physician  of  Brugg,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  of  which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  an  ad- 

*  On  Solitude — Advantages  for  the  Heart. — (Who  does  not  know  our  own 
Cowper's  exquisite  lines : — 

"  So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well  judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 
'Tis  Nature  alone  that  we  love. 

The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse, 

May  even  our  wonder  excite; — 
But  groves,  hills,  and  valleys  diffuse 
A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight." 

—  Trans.) 
t   On  Solitude — Advantages  for  the  Mind. 
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mirer,  initiates  us  into  personal  details  of  a  truly  interesting 
nature: — 

"  In  the  various  and  painful  vicissitudes  of  my  life,  I  never 
knew  any  happier  moments  than  those  in  wliich  I  forgot  the 
world,  and  in  which  the  world  forgot  me: — and  tliose  moments 
were  passed  in  solitude.  I  was  then  freed  from  whatever 
weighed  Iieavily  on  me  in  the  great  tumult  of  cities,  and  from  all 
those  melancholy  emotions  I  experienced  in  the  whirlwind  of 
society.  I  admired  nature,  I  enjoyed  her  serenity,  and  all  my 
sensations  were  of  pleasure. 

"  Often  in  those  blessed  hours  have  I  gazed  delighted,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning,  on  the  hill  covered  witli  verdant  trees 
whereon  rise  the  solitary  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rodolph  von  Habs- 
burg.  Thence  I  loved  to  trace  the  Aar  gently  flowing  between 
its  steep  banks  into  a  large  reservoir,  or  hunying  along  between 
rocks  which  obstructed  its  coiirse,  or  majestically  winding  through 
sunny  meadows,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  their  waters  from 
the  Reuss  and  the  Limmat.  Amidst  that  splendid  scenery  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  royal  solitude,  where  repose  the  bones  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  I.,  and  of  so  many  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  well  as  of  so  many  German  nobles  vanquished  by 
the  Swiss.  Further  on,  I  perceived  the  valley  overlooked 
by  the  ruins  of  Vindonissa,  which  I  often  visited  in  order  to 
reflect  on  the  nothingness  of  human  grandeur.  The  horizon 
was  bounded  by  a  girdle  of  hills  and  old  castles,  and  further  on 
by  the  brilliant  and  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  times, 
turning  away  from  that  splendid  spectacle,  I  gazed  down  on  the 
cool  valley  which  lay  at  my  feet,  and  on  the  city  where  I  was 
born.  I  then  descended  the  hill  calm  and  contented.  I  held 
out  my  hand  affectionately  to  my  inferiors,  bowed  reverently  to 
the  magistrates  of  my  little  town,  and  preserved  this  salutary 
disposition  of  mind  until  the  relations  of  everyday  life  made  me 
forget  again  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  mountains,  the  verdure 
of  the  meadows,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds."  * 

Every  one  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  feels  ill  at  ease  in  cities, 

*  On  Solitude — Advantages  for  the  Heart. 
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a  feeling  which  Zimmermann  contrasts  here  with  the  tranquil- 
Hty  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

"All  the  time  I  was  residing  in  Paris,"  said  Rousseau,  "I  was 
busy  devising  how  to  live  far  from  it/' 

Zimmermann  must  have  felt  similarly  when  he  settled  in 
Hanover  as  physician  to  the  king  of  England.  He  was  not  hap- 
pier there  than  at  Brugg.  He  even  regretted  the  gloomy  solitude, 
the  ennui  of  which  he  had  described.  The  loss  of  his  first  wife 
and  daughter,  and  an  ardent  polemical  discussion  in  Avhich  he 
engaged  with  the  illuminati*  added  to  his  natural  melancholy. 
A  zealous  partisan  of  the  principles  of  1789,  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolution  greatly  affected  him.  It  is  indeed  saddening 
to  see  ideas  compromised  which  we  have  cherished  all  our  life ! 
Circumspection,  however,  was  not  the  salient  characteristic  of 
Zimmermann.  He  attacked  so  petulantly  the  theories  which  at 
that  time  exercised  great  influence  on  Europe,  that  he  raised  up 
many  adversaries  and  even  enemies.  His  melancholy  increased. 
He  fancied  he  was  beset  by  hideous  phantoms,  and  he  was  every 
moment  a  prey  to  imaginary  terrors.  A  journey  in  Holstein, 
which  was  prescribed  to  him,  did  not  cure  his  misanthropy. 
He  died  whilst  seeking  that  tranquillity  of  which  he  liad  so  often 
shown  the  benefits.  A  sad  example  of  the  power  of  imagination, 
even  over  men  whom  knowledge  and  reflection  should  most 
preserve  from  the  delusions  of  the  vulgar!  '*How  poor  an  ani- 
mal is  man/'  exclaims  Charles  Nodier,  "how  poor  a  man  a  great 
man."t 

The  "Treatise  on  National  Pride"  is,  too-ether  with  the  one 
"On  Solitude,"  Zimmermann's  noblest  title  to  literary  and  phi- 
losophical fame.  The  whim  he  attacks  may  arise  from  an  ex- 
cess of  patriotism,  but  it  frequently  springs  from  an  innate  self- 


*  A  secret  society  founded  by  Spartacns  Weisbaupt,  wbo  imitated  tbe  con- 
stitution of  tbe  Jesuits. 

t  Zimmermann's  life  was  written  by  one  of  liis  countrymen,  J.  A.  Tissot — 
Life  of  Zimmermann,  Councillor  of  State,  and  head  physician  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Hanover,  Lausanne,  1797. — Two  Germans  have  also  published  his 
biography. — See  Alarcard's  Beitracf,  zur  Biographie  des  Bitters  von  Zimmermann, 
and  Wichmann's  Zimmermann'' s  Krankheitsgeschichte. 
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love,  which  is  manifested  in  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  life. 
Zimmermann  sets  down  the  Chinese  as  the  most  complete  t^'pe 
of  national  jn-ide,  and  rightly  so.  The  countrymen  of  Lao- 
Tseu,  of  Meng-Tseu,  and  Confucius,  the  happy  inhabitants  of 
the  "empire  of  the  middle,"  deem  there  is  no  existence,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  states  of  the  "  sons  of  the  sky."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  such  decided  exaggeration  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  narrow  spirit  which  makes  the  Chinese  regard  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  barbarians,  is  at  times  manifested  on  our  con- 
tinent in  a  singularly  eccentric  way.  Fortunately,  national 
prejudices  are  weakened  by  the  frequent  relations  which  the 
rapidity  of  communication  now  allows  of  between  different  peo- 
})les;  and  cultivated  minds  willingly  recognize  the  good  qualities 
which  characterize  each  nation.  One  may  even  discover  a  cer- 
tain tendency,  which,  if  further  developed,  will  be  far  from  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  nations.  The  idea  of 
countiy  disappears  sometimes  in  a  vague  humanitarianism  (I 
beg  pardon  for  such  a  barbarism) — an  ill-defined  sentiment, 
which  will  evidently  lead  to  the  dispensing  altogether  with  pa- 
triotism, and  the  sacrifices  it  imposes.  No  doubt  humanity  is  a 
great  and  fruitful  idea. 

"  Humanite,  regne,  void  ton  age, 
Que  nie  en  vain  la  voix  des  vieux  echos! " 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  transform  it  into  an  idol,  at 
the  feet  of  which  all  the  sacred  bonds  attaching  us  to  our  native 
soil  are  to  be  broken.  It  ouij-ht  not  to  efface  the  best  remem- 
brances  of  childhood,  and  that  thrice  holy  self-devotion  which 
we  admire  in  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  We  can  keep  ourselves 
free  from  whatever  was  exclusive  in  their  patriotism.  Christian 
ideas  suffice  to  correct  it,  for,  do  they  not  show  us  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  whom  we  are  to  love  and  succour?  But  the 
Christian  and  the  philosopher  shoidd  never  forget  the  citizen. 


When    I    quitted   the   platform,    I   approached    the    Gothic 
cathedral,    pondering    on    the    eminently    religious    genius    of 
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Haller.  The  little  spires,  the  buttresses,  and  the  indented 
galleries  were  depicted  on  the  dark  azure  of  the  sky.  Yonder 
tower  which  appears  ready  to  scale  the  heavens,  but  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  suddenly  stopped,  looks  like  the  image 
of  a  daring  spirit  kept  down  by  a  mighty  power.  The  large 
portal  which  supports  it,  is  covered  with  sculptures  representing 
the  last  judgment,  in  the  midst  of  foolish  and  wise  virgins, 
surrounded  with  allusions  to  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  I  reposed 
an  instant  in  the  deserted  nave,  dimly  lighted  by  a  feeble 
ray  shooting  through  the  grotesquely-painted  windows.  The 
sculptures  of  the  black  wooden  stalls,  against  which  I  was 
leaning,  had  a  fantastic  appearance  amidst  the  obscurity  and 
silence.  I  soon  left  the  Ivigubrious  enclosiu'e,  passing  by  the 
black  marble  slabs  which  bear  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
heroes  who  died  in  1798,  in  the  cause  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederation. 

I  remarked  there  the  tomb  of  the  intrepid  avoyer,  Frederick 
von  Steiger,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Granholz,  exposed  his  vener- 
able white  head  to  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  This  celebrated 
offspring  of  an  illustrious  race  fell  gloriously  at  the  same  epoch, 
defending  his  native  soil  against  the  French  invaders.  If  he 
were  less  fortunate  than  the  conquerors  of  the  barons  of  the 
middle  ages,  he  knew,  at  least,  like  them,  how  to  despise  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  noble  cause.  After  having  heard  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  great  historian  of  Switzerland  the  immortal 
exploits  of  his  fathers,  Chai'les  Lewis  von  Erlach  burned  to 
imitate  them,  and  to  leave  behind  him,  as  they  did,  an  imperish- 
able name.  "  Noblesse  oblige  " — such  was  the  glorious  device 
of  the  descendant  of  Ulrich  and  Rodolph.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  it  under  circumstances  which  would  have  discoui'aged  the 
firmest  minds,  and  like  Aloysius  Reding,  the  magnanimous 
chief  of  the  small  cantons,  he  defended  to  the  last  breath  the 
banner  of  Donnerbiihl  and  Laupen. 
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I  arrived  on  Cathedral  square,  opposite  the  statue  of  Rodolph 
von  Erhich.  Aly  imagination,  captivated  at  tlie  sight  of  tlie 
image  of  the  hero,  in  wliose  hand  the  triumphant  banner  floats, 
took  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  remembrance  of  those  days  of 
contests  and  victories,  when  Switzerland  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  wliilst  Europe  was 
still  dragging  along  the  chains  of  slavery.  Then  did  tyrants 
fall  in  numbers  under  the  blows  of  Helvetia,  the  mother  of 
liberty,  the  heroine  of  manly  hearts,  who  successfully  defended 
her  children  against  the  eternal  enemies  of  mankind.  It  is 
thus,  O  my  friend,  that  1  was  absorbed  in  my  favourite  dreams, 
pondering  on  the  extraordinary  deeds  of  a  little  nation — thanks 
to  its  force  of  energy  and  will, — deeds  accomplished  even  in 
those  barljarous  times  when  men  lived  under  the  canes  of  feudal 
barons.  Tiien,  contemplating  the  fine  features  of  that  nobleman, 
who  might  have  been  a  tyrant  like  his  equals,  yet  who  em- 
ployed his  arm  in  the  service  of  the  oppressed,  whilst  trampling 
under  foot  the  prejudices  of  his  caste,  I  admired  the  virtue 
which  was  courageous  enough  to  pursue  the  generous  instincts 
with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  all. 

An  elegant  foreigner  accosted  me  as  I  was  abandoning  myself 
to  those  reflections.  She  had  just  left  one  of  the  perfumed 
drawing-rooms  of  the  "  Great  World," — those  superb  sanctu- 
aries where,  too  often,  unbridled  pride  reigns  supreme, — where 
high-flown  hymns  are  sung  before  that  god, — and  where  malice, 
ever  in  search  of  fresh  victims,  overwhelms  with  its  pitiless  sar- 
casms all  independent  enough  to  refuse  bowing  down  before  the 
idol — to  whom  all  are  oflFerincp  incense.  Whoever  has  once  in- 
haled  that  impure  air,  carries  away  the  seeds  of  corruption,  as 
the  reptile  preserves  the  venom  it  imbibes  from  poisonous  plants. 
This  foreigner,  with  flaxen  hair,  was  young  and  lively.  She 
stopped  near  me,  glanced  a  moment  at  the  statue,  and  asked, 
smiling,  "Who  is  that  gentleman  to  whom  such  a  monument 
has  been  erected!     Is  he  one  of  the  glories  of  this  country?' 
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"It  is  Rodo]]:»h  von  Erlach,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the  inscription 
on  the  pedestal.  "Rodolph  von  Erlachl"  she  rejoined,  turning 
towards  the  cathedral,  and  casting  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
Gothic  sculptures  of  the  old  basilic,  "It  is,  no  doubt,  as  I  said; 
some  worthy  man  who  has  deserved  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  this  canton,"  and  she  led  me  towards  the  church, 
pointing  out,  by  the  way,  the  unfinished  tower;  then  she  dis- 
appeared, careless  and  playful,  after  asking  whether  there  was 
anything  else  worth  seeing  in  the  city.  She  appeared  quite 
delighted  at  having  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  such 
noble  disdain  of  the  hero  of  Laupen  ! 

I  returned  to  Rodolph  von  Erlach.  The  shades  of  evening 
faintly  concealed  the  rude  outlines  of  the  bronze  statue.  I 
seated  myself  at  its  feet,  and  fancied,  at  certain  moments,  that 
it  was  endowed  with  life,  and  that  his  deep  voice  would  ])ierce 
through  the  silence  of  the  night.  I  flattered  myself  with  the 
thought  that  his  intellect  was  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  my 
head,  and  that  it  inspired  me  with  the  magnanimous  sentiment 
by  which  he  himself  was  directed.  I  beheld  in  him  the  true 
aristocracy,  which,  according  to  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word, 
should  be  composed  of  the  best  minds  of  feeble  humanity,  and 
not  of  such  enervated  beings  as  the  one  who  had  just  buzzed 
in  my  ear,  with  all  the  silly  frivolity  of  the  world. 

Few  systems  have  exercised  a  more  serious  influence  than 
the  aristocratic  principle,  the  excesses  of  which  have  caused  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  such  irreparable  evils  to  humanity.  From 
the  beginning,  the  religions  of  nature  had  divided  humanity  into 
two  profoundly  distinct  classes,  but  Moses  combated  that  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  rude  energy  which  characterized  him.  The 
inspired  lawgiver,  in  fact,  took  no  account  whatever  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  his  times,  or  of  the  customs  which 
paganism  had  brought  so  much  into  vogue.  It  will  redound, 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Hebrews,  that,  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ  he 
proclaimed  the  equaf.ity  of  mankind.  On  that  solid  basis,  he 
constituted  the  republic  of  Israel,  which  contrasted  so  strongly 
Avith  all  Asiatic  governments,  with  the  despotism  of  China,  with 
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the  castes  of  Brahminism,  and  with  the  theocracy  which 'op- 
pressed Egypt. 

When  Christ  preached  the  gospel,  he  firmly  maintained,  in 
the  new  religion,  the  idea  of  equality,  wdiich  was  the  essence  of 
Mosaicism.  He  even  perfected,  for  the  first  time,  that  idea,  by 
develoj)ing  it  through  the  dogma  of  fraternity.  By  representing 
God  to  us,  not  only  as  the  Creator,  but  as  the  Father  of  our 
race,  he  habituated  his  disciples  of  the  new  law  to  consider  all 
men  as  brothers,  as  members  of  the  vast  human  body.  In  that 
sublime  point  of  view,  no  intelligent  being  can  be  isolated  in 
this  world.  There  may  be  superior  functions — there  cannot  be 
different  natures.  In  other  terms,  the  Gospel  admits  the  social 
hierarchy,  but  not  the  notion  of  castes,  which  presupposes  in- 
"  equalities  in  the  origin  of  mankind,  that  are  but  inventions  of 
the  imagination. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  prevented  Christianity  from 
introducing  those  generous  and  salutary  ideas  into  the  social 
system.  Conquest  -constituted  two  societies  in  the  Christian 
world  —  one  enjoying  every  privilege,  the  other  supporting 
every  burden.  During  whole  centuries,  tiie  heavy  sword  of 
the  barons  was  extended  over  Europe,  and  it  upheld  with  pitiless 
rigour  the  regime  of  caste.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  East, 
where  the  conquerors  were  not  brought  up  in  barbarous  reli- 
gions, but  in  one  which  had  accepted  the  equality  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  of  the  Gospel.  Mahometanism  has  admitted,  more 
than  is  generally  known  or  believed,  the  influence  of  Christian 
precepts;  accordingly,  it  is  an  essentially  equalizing  religion.  In 
the  countries  it  has  invaded,  the  conqueror,  whilst  subjecting  the 
conquered  to  a  harsh  domination,  never  imposed  themselves  as 
an  aristocracy  on  their  subjects.  The  strange  principles  intro- 
duced into  society  by  feudal  vanity  would  excite  a  disdainful 
smile,  not  only  on  the  lips  of  the  Christians  of  Athens  and 
Antioch,  but  on  those  of  the  disciples  of  Islam. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  matters 
were  constituted  on  another  footing  in  Europe.  The  church, 
instead  of  firmly  endeavouring  to  uphold  the  supreme  dogma 
of  human  equality,  completely  identified  itself  with  feudalism. 
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Whilst  amongst  us,  the  bishops  and  priests  remained  the  fathers 
and  pastors  of  their  flocks,  teaching  them  that  in  Christ  "there 
was  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian,  nor  husband  nor  wife,"  in  the 
West  the  bishops  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  herd  of  serfs 
attached  to  the  soil — adscripti  glebce — deprived  by  violence  of 
their  rights.  All  who  reminded  the  clergy  of  their  most  sacred 
duties,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  the  true 
sense  of  evangelical  doctrine,  were,  like  John  Huss,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Savonarola,  tied  up  to  the  stake.  That  was  the 
last  argument  of  the  church — one  which  it  willingly  employed 
against  the  generous  men  who  urged  the  return  to  the  dogmas 
of  primitive  Christianity. 

Still  the  Gospel,  although  concealed,  was  not  annihilated. 
Like  a  precious  seed  thrown  into  the  earth,  it  was  destined  one 
day  to  flourish.  We  find,  accordingly,  amidst  the  inequality 
of  the  middle  ages,  some  inspired  hearts  who  preferred  justice 
and  truth  to  the  interests  of  caste,  and  to  the  counsels  of  per- 
sonal pride.  Such  were  Ulrich  and  Eodolph  von  Erlach  at 
Donnerbiihl  and  Laupen,  and  Rodolph  von  Werdenberg  at 
Stoss.  The  glory  of  those  heroes  is  as  immortal  as  their  deeds. 
May  their  manes  bring  words  of  consolation  to  those  on  whom 
the  heavy  chains  of  ancient  prejudices  still  press!  The  men  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken,  my  friend,  are  the  precursors  of  a 
new  order,  they  have  joointed  out  to  you  the  road  you  must 
traverse ; — like  them  you — the  heir  of  illustrious  names — do 
not  wish  to  disappear  from  the  immense  bosom  of  humanity, 
without  having  been  useful  and  respected.  They  have  taught 
you  to  contribute,  under  God's  eye,  by  your  labours  to  the 
triumph  in  the  social  order,  of  the  principles  announced  to  earth 
by  the  envoys  of  the  Eternal. 

Place  yourself,  then,  at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Organize 
that  democracy  whose  victory  is  inevitable.  Cease  to  consume 
your  strength  in  fruitless  contests  which  will  never  make  demo- 
cracy draw  back  even  a  line.  Mankind  are  directed  towards 
their  goal  by  a  more  powerful  hand  than  yours.  That  hand 
disposes  of  the  destinies  of  the  world!  Know  you  not  what  has 
been  the  fate  of  individuals  and  of  castes,  whose  resistance  to 
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the  invincible  force  of  progi'ess  was  the  very  recklessness  of 
despair?  Their  very  names  are  abliorred.  Except  a  few 
sophistS;  no  one  pronounces  them  but  with  repugnance.  The 
like  fate  awaits  their  unskilful  imitators.  It  is  in  vain  you  call 
yourselves  by  such  fine  names  as  "conservatives,  ixir  excel- 
lence, of  order,"  "protectors  of  religion," — all  such  pompous 
qualifications  do  not  conceal  the  innate  selfishness,  and  posterity 
Avill  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  future  belongs  only  to 
truth  and  liberty.  All  the  triumphs  obtained  over  them  are 
not  more  durable  than  the  smoke  which  is  borne  alono;  bv  the 
wind ! 

Spirit  of  Erlach,  impart  force  to  my  words,  that  the  friend 
whose  solitude  they  will  disturb  may  be  deeply  impressed  and 
convinced  by  them !  Bid  them  bloom  forth  in  his  re-animated 
soul,  like  beautiful  flowers  springing  from  a  seedling  storm- 
wafted  to  a  grateful  soil.  Oh  I  aid  in  exciting  thereby  the 
sympathetic  sentiments  which  dictated  them!  Let  those  who 
hear  them  be  aroused  from  their  gross  and  heavy  sleep  to  pro- 
nounce that  wondrous  word — Liberty, 
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The  officer  whom  I  had  met  directed  his  steps  to  the  barracks. 
At  Thun  is  a  federal  militaiy  college,  and  the  pupils  are  exer- 
cised nightly.  Not  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  little  Bernese 
town  but  what  remembers  Napoleon  III.  in  the  ranks  of  the 
federal  soldieiy. 

The  sojourn  of  Prince  Louis  N.  Buonaparte  in  Switzerland 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  contemporary 
histoiy  of  the  Confederation.  A  thousand  times  have  I  heard 
that  ancient  Swiss  patriotism  was  stifled  by  material  prosperity ; 


*  R.  Von  Erlach  has  heen  celebrated  by  M.  R.  Kocher  in  "  Rudolph  von 
Erlach,  Schauspiel  in  drei  Aufziigen,"  Zurich,  1851.  M.  Kocher  is  also  the 
airthor  of ''  Vermischte  Gedichte."  See  also  a  book  published  by  a  Bernese, 
"  R.  von  Erlach  und  die  Schlacht  bei  Laupen,"  1839,  Von  Ritter;  Berne,  1849. 

t  This  chapter  was  for  obvious  reasons  omitted  in  the  French  edition. —  Trans. 
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that  we  no  loncrer  lived  In  the  days  of  Morgarten  and  Sempach; 
that,  were  Switzerland  seriously  menaced  by  the  great  powers, 
she  would  deport  herself  with  the  modesty  which  sits  so  well  on 
so  small  a  nation;  in  other  words,  that  she  would  sacrifice  her 
dignity  to  her  well-being  and  an  ignoble  safety.  Even  "  The 
Times,"  the  great  English  organ,  argued  thus,  when  the  king 
of  Prussia  thought,  on  the  strength  of  the  late  royalist  conspiracy, 
to  reassert  his  claim  to  the  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Valan- 
gin :  it  has  since  then  discovered,  perhaps  more  truthfully,  that 
it  was  a  simple  question  of  black  mail,  (to  the  tune  of  £40,000 
— Trans.)  extorted  from  the  fears  of  Europe,  lest  war  should  be 
renewed. 

Ordinarily,  I  feel  sincere  distrust  of  these  requisitions  on  small 
nations,  for  the  importance  of  a  people  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  smallness  of  its  territory.  At  the  present  day,  what 
continental  nations  do  we  see  displaying  the  greatest  energy 
and  manly  self-assertion  ?  The  answer  is  decisive  : — Sardinia, 
Holland,  Saxony,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Yet  these  states  are  far  from  occupying  on  the  map  of  Europe 
the  space  occupied  by  the  domains  of  his  Apostolic  Majesty. 
Nevertheless,  despite  their  small  extent,  they  are  in  the  van  of 
continental  civilization  by  enlightenment,  by  energy,  by  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industry,  Avhile  France,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, seem  to  regard  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  present 
day  as  the  most  transparent  of  Utopian  fallacies.  Let  us 
enquire  whether  Switzerland  has  the  right  to  take  her  place 
among  those  generous  peoples  who  expose  their  peace  and  their 
national  interests  to  the  utmost  hazard,  for  the  sake  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Let  us  dismiss  all  hypotheses,  and  limit  ourselves  to 
an  impartial  consideration  of  facts. 

Every  one  remembers  how  France,  the  victim  of  the  illusory 
glories  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who  restored  Ca^sarism  to  the 
West,  saw,  in  1814-5,  her  territory  violated,  and  her  nationality 
compromised.  By  an  irresistible  reaction,  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  fell  from  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  greatness 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misfortune.  Queen  Hortense,  mother 
of  the  present  Emperor,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vainly 
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implorlno-  afrainst  the  Fi'iburg  gens-d'armes,  the  protection  of 
Madame  de  Pourtalis,  a  lady  of  Neuchatel,  Pier  son  was 
exposed  to  similar  vicissitudes  in  his  exile,  which  he  passed  by 
turns  in  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1831,  with  the 
ordinary  generous  inspirations  of  youth,  he  combated  in  the  Ro- 
magna  against  the  papacy,*  and  even  saw  his  elder  brother  perish 
at  Forli  of  wounds  received  in  that  struo-o-le.  Proscribed  in 
Austria,  the  prince  endeavoured  to  pi'ocure  service  in  the  French 
army.  A  certain  Bonapartist  writer,  (M.  Elisee  Lecomte, 
"La  Suisse,  L.  N.  Bonaparte,  and  Louis  Philippe"),  professes 
surprise  that  the  king  should  have  refused  this,  and  thereupon 
tacks  on  a  declamation  against  the  most  liberal  monarch  that 
ever  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  Are  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  any  who  indulge  in  Brennus'  maxim,  "Yas  victis?" 
For  myself,  who  refuse  to  cry,  "Keep  him  down,  hit  him  while 
down,"  I  do  not  reproach  Louis  Philippe  for  a  measure  dictated, 
as  events  proved,  by  common  prudence. 

After  passing  some  time  in  England,  Louis  Napoleon  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
govia.  This  canton,  reflected  in  the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  having  for  capital  the  city  of  Frauenfeld,  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  fertile  country,  successively  the  property  of  the  counts 
of  Ziihringen,  of  Kyhurg,  of  Habsburg,  and  finally  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Next  conquered  by  seven  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  it 
was  governed  at  pleasure  by  the  "baillis"  sent  thither,  up  to  the 
French  revolution.  From  that  period  dates  its  emancipation. 
It  is  in  that  portion  of  the  canton  which  abuts  on  Lake  Con- 
stance, that  the  chateau  d'Arenenberg  is  situated,  thenceforward 
the  residence  of  the  successor  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  himself 
liad  been  a  schoolmaster  at  Reichenau  in  the  Grisons.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  made  a  much  longer  stay  than  the  Due  de 
Chartres  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  Switzbrland.  He  identified 
himself,  moreover,  in  a  much  more  intimate  manner  with  that 
Switzerland,    whose   liberal   institutions    he  never   wearied    of 

*  M.  Feuillot  de  Couches,  now  attached  to  tlie  houseliold  of  the  Tuileries, 
supplies,  in  his  work  on  Leopold  Robert^  most  interesting  details  as  to  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  present  Emperor  in  that  insurrection. 
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praising.  The  worthy  inhabitants  of  Salenstein,  (adjoining  the 
chateau,)  touched  with  his  love  of  their  fatherland,  offered  him 
the  rights  of  burgess.  The  lesser  council  of  Thurgovia,  with 
the  view  of  proving  how  much  it  honoured  the  generous  feelings 
of  his  family,  and  his  attachment  to  the  canton,  approved  these 
])ro])osals,  and  declared  that  his  highness  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  thenceforth  recognized  a  citizen  of  the  canton  of 
Thurgovia.  The  prince  made  a  noble  reply  to  this  mark  of 
kind  feeling,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  M.  Anderwert,  president  of 
the  Petty  Council : 

"  Mr.  President, 

*'  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  the  canton  has  so  kindly  offered 
me.  I  am  delighted  that  new  ties  will  attach  me  to  a  country 
which,  during  sixteen  years,  has  offered  me  so  kindly  a  hospi- 
tality. 

"  Exiled*  as  I  am  from  my  native  land,  I  am  the  more  sensi- 
ble of  this  mark  of  interest  at  your  hands.  Believe  me,  that 
under  whatever  circumstances,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  Bonaparte, 
I  shall  ever  be  proud  of  being  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  My 
mother  charges  me  with  expressing  to  you  how  much  she  has 
been  touched  by  the  friendly  interest  you  have  shown  me : — I 
beg  of  you,  M.  le  President,  to  express  for  me  to  the  council  the 
assurance  of  my  perfect  esteem. — Receive,  &c., 

"L.  N.  B." 

(This  letter  is  dated  1832). 

In  the  month  of  July  1833,  the  prince  published  his  Con- 
sideration i^olitiques  et  militaires  sur  la  Suisse.  Not  contented 
with  becoming  an  author  in  the  country  which  gave  him  an 
asylum,  he  wished  to  take  part  in  the  military  exercises,  to  which 
all  the  citizens  of  the  republic  are  convoked.  The  Swiss  know 
not  the  scourge  of  a  standing  army,  whose  maintenance  absorbs 

*  How  many  illustrious  Frenchmen  have  since  the  empire  earned  this  niclan- 
choly  title  to  human  sympathy!  Where  are  Victor  Hugo,  Changarnier,  Pascal 
Duprat,  Lamorlciere,  Edgar  Quinet,  Bedeau,  &c. ?     All  in  Exile! — Trans. 
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the  best  resources  of  the  country,  and  end  sooner  or  later  by  be- 
getting military  dictation,  and  compromising  liberty.  Every 
Swiss  is  a  soldier,  and  must  each  year  be  exercised  in  the  arm 
to  which  he  belongs.  Each  man  takes  Avith  him  his  uniform 
and  his  musket.  In  case  of  invasion,  all  are  ready  at  the  first 
signal  to  put  at  the  service  of  their  native  country  that  formi- 
dable rifle,  which  they  use  with  so  much  success. 

The  federal  army,  which  is  composed  of  contingents  furnished 
by  the  cantons,  is  divided  into  three  categories : 

1st.  The  elite,  composed  of  young  men  from  20  years,  whose  effective 
force  is        .......  .  69,569 

2d.  The  reserve,  composed  of  those  who  retire  from  the  61ite  about 

28  years  of  age,       .......  34,785 

3d.  The  second  reserve,  or  landwekr,  formed  of  all  those  who  have 

retired  from  the  reserve,  and  are  not  more  than  44  years  of  age,  about        94.000 

In  convoking  under  its  banners  these  three  categories,  the  Swiss  na- 
tion can,  although  consisting  of  but  2,302,740  souls,  put  on  foot  a  

well-equipped  army  of        .  ,  .  .  .  .  200,000 

A  camp  is  established  each  year  at  Thun,  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  The  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  took  part  in  these  exercises  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
age,  and  received  in  1834,  (age,  25,)  the  grade  of  captain  of 
artillery.  On  being  notified  of  this  new  favour  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  M.  Tavel : 

"  M.  Le  President, 

"  I  have  but  just  received  the  official  notification  that 
the  Executive  Council  of  Berne  have  appointed  me  captain  of 
artillery.  I  hasten  to  address  to  you  my  thanks,  for  my  most 
ardent  longings  are  now  satisfied.  My  native  country,  or  rather 
the  government  of  France,*  repulses  me  because  I  am  the 
nephew  of  a  great  man.     You  are  more  just  to  me. 

"  I  am  proud  of  being  enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  a  state 
where  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of 

*  This  is  inaccurate.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  after  the  conspiracy  of  Stras- 
burg,  said :  "  The  state  of  our  legislation  respecting  that  imperial  family  whose 
former  greatness."  &c.,  &c. 
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the  constitution,  and  where  evert   citizen  is  ready  to 

SACRIFICE    HIMSELF   FOR    THE    LIBERTY    AND    INDEPENDENCE 

OF  HIS  COUNTRY. — Receive,  &c., 

"L.  N.  B." 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  conspiracy  of  Strasburg, 
on  the  faihire  of  Avhich  the  French  government  caused  the 
prince  to  be  sent  to  America.  The  repubhc  of  the  United 
States,  so  violently  attacked  at  the  present  day,  even  in  imperial 
France,  did  not  fail  to  inspire  him  with  as  lively  sympathy  as 
Switzerland  had  done.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
'  contrasting  his  appreciation  of  that  country  with  the  articles  of 
certain  Bonapartist  journalists. 

"  New  York,  UtJi  June,  1837. 
"  M.  Le  President,  * 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  United  States  without 
expressing  to  your  excellency  the  regret  I  feel  at  having  been 
unable  to  reach  Washington,  with  the  view  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted.  Albeit  an  unfortunate  destiny  brought  me  to 
the  shores  of  America,  I  had  hoped  in  this  new  exile  to  have 
profited  by  the  acquaintance  of  her  illustrious  men.  I  had 
thought  to  study  the  manners  and  institutions  of  a  people  which 
has  made  more  durable  conquests  by  the  influences  of  its  com- 
merce and  its  industrv,  than  France  has  done  in  the  old  world 
by  force  of  arms. 

"  I  hoped,  under  the  regis  of  your  protecting  laws,  to  have 
traversed  a  country  which  commands  my  profoundest  sympa- 
thies, but  the  imperious  calls  of  duty  compel  my  return  to 
Europe.  My  mother  being  dangerously  ill,  and  there  being  no 
political  consideration  to  detain  me  here,  1  return,  via  England, 
Avhence  I  shall  endeavour  to  reach  Switzerland."     .... 

The  Thurgovians  with  pleasure  saw  Louis  Napoleon  returning 
to  their  canton.     He  profited  by  these  circumstances  to  demon- 

*  The  president  was  Martin  Van  Biiren,  still  alive. —  Trans. 
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strate  liis  affection  for  a  country,  wliicli  the  !Moniteur  in  1837 
stigmatized  as  "given  over  to  demagogic  influences." 

"  Since  he  has  been  in  our  country,"  wrote  an  inhabitant  of 
Frauenfeld,  "  the  prince  has  seized  every  occasion  of  manifesting 
his  desire  to  be  useful  to  us.  Without  pride  or  haughtiness  he 
has  joined  in  all  our  country  pleasures  as  in  our  military  exer- 
cises. .  .  .  He  has  friends  on  all  hands,  and  at  the  chateau 
one  may  see  the  Bernese  patrician  and  the  Thurgovian  democrat 
treated  with  the  same  courtesy.  ...  As  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion was  mooted  of  providing  the  canton  of  Thurgovia  with 
artillery,  the  prince,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  disbursement, 
made  a  present  to  the  canton  of  two  cannon  fully  equipped.  In 
the  village  of  Salenstein  he  founded  a  school  in  which  more  than 
100  children  are  educated  gratuitously.  He  has  likewise  con- 
tributed 1,000  florins  to  the  second  school  at  Steckborn;  while 
those  of  Gottlieben  and  other  places  have  likewise  received 
pecuniary  assistance."  * 

Nor  did  Queen  Hortense  show  herself  less  attached  tlian  her 
son  to  Switzerland,  and  the  death  of  that  princess  was  the  signal 
for  a  genei'al  mourning.  As  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
cordial  hospitality  with  which  she  had  been  treated,  she  be- 
queathed to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  canton  a  clock,  to  be 
placed  in  the  chamber  where  it  met  for  business,  that  the 
souvenir  mio;ht  recall  the  noble  courage  which  secured  for  the 
donor  a  peaceful  asjdum  in  their  canton. 

The  French  ministry,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  permit 
Louis  Napoleon  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  protection  of  Switzerland. 
On  the  30th  January  1838,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  the  son 
of  Alarshal  Lannes,t  presented  himself  before  the  Vorort  at 
Lucerne  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  prince.  The  duke 
rested  on  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  which  forbade  the  residence  of 
a  Bonaparte  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  The  "  avoyer" 
of  Lucerne,  M.  Kopp,  replied  that  the  question  was  purely  can- 

*  Letter  from  Frauenfeld  (23d  August  1837),  cited  by  M.  E.  Le  Comte,  ut 
supra. 

f  The  "  Independnnce  Beige,"  in  February  1857,  affirmed  that  he  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  Tuileiies ! 
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tonal,  and  concerned  the  canton  of  Thurgovia  alone,  which  not 
only  refused  the  request  to  expel  the  piince,  but  assented  to  the 
return  by  the  district  of  Diessenhofen  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
deputy  to  the  Grand  Council,  which  honour  he  prudently  de- 
clined. A  short  time  afterwards,  the  prince,  on  being  elected 
president  of  "  the  Society  of  Carabineers,"  addressed  to  them  a 
speech  which  it  is  essential  to  recall  in  present  circumstances : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  rise  to  thank  you  for  the  fresh  proof  of  your 
esteem  afforded  in  my  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  your  society; 
but  as  I  find  myself  here,  where  only  a  few  months  ago  I  was 
treated  with  so  much  kindness,  I  seize  this  occasion  to  return  my 
thanks  for  a  yet  more  important  appointment.  But  a  short  time 
back  it  had  been  demanded  of  the  Swass  nation  to  expel  a  man 
who  was  a  citizen,  and  the  Swiss  nation  replied  that  they  should 
keep  him  within  their  bounds.  I  will  avow  to  you  that  I  had 
entertained  at  no  period  any  fear  of  being  abandoned,  for  I 
have  ever  reckoned  on  the  sentiments  of  justice  entertained  by 
this  people,  nor  have  I  been  deceived,  since,  instead  of  exiling 
me,  iny  felloio-citizens  returned  me  as  their  representative. 

"  Permit  me  then  to  propose  a  '  toast,'  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Diessenhofen,  who  have  shown  that  misfortune 
claims  more  of  their  sympathy  than  power,  and  who,  in  their 
courage  and  independence,  possess  two  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  for  a  free  people." 

The  Fribourgois,  wdiom  Bonapartist  journalists  now  exalt  in 
every  possible  fashion,  at  that  time  showed  but  little  love  for  the 
"  citizen  of  Thurgovia,"  A  journal,  the  organ  of  aristocracy 
and  Jesuitism,  published  the  following  correspondence  fi'om 
Friburg : 

"  Without  being  in  a  position  to  give  an  exact  detail,  w^e  do 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  an  indirect- 
ness of  conduct,  marked  by  great  activity,  amid  the  events 
which  have  of  late,  (1837,)  so  greatly  compromised  Switzerland. 
Time  will  one  day  reveal  the  objects  of  those  men  who,  at  one 
time,  in  defiance  of  all  established  usages,  procured  an  elevated 
grade  in  the  federal  army,  and  presented  in  that  capacity  at  the 
camp  at  Thun,  in  18o4,  a  young  stranger,  scarcely  naturalized 
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in  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  sucli 
unheard-of  distinction  but  his  name,  his  immense  fortune,  and 
his  disastrous  participation  in  the  late  insurrection  in  the 
Roman  states.  The  rumour  ran  tliat  there  was  a  project  on  foot 
of  a  new  Helvetic  republic  with  this  youth  at  its  liead,  so  as  to 
oppose  a  Napoleon  to  the  powers  ill  disposed  to  Switzerland.  In 
the  secret  thoughts  of  this  ambitious  personage,  and  of  the  men 
attached  to  his  chariot,  this  position  was  probably  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  launch  forth  on  a  yet  bolder  flight,  under  favour  of  cir- 
cumstances which  such  a  position  might  enable  him  to  control.'* 

We  presume  these  Friburg  gentlemen  have  by  this  time  for- 
given the  upholder  of  papacy  his  generous  expedition  into  the 
Komagna,  and  that,  at  this  day,  they  would  be  more  indulgent 
towards  an  "ambition"  which  then  inspired  them  with  so  much 
disquietude.     In  different  days  are  different  manners. 

The  Diet  was  now  assembled  at  Lucerne,  in  its  ordinary 
session.  The  French  minister  having  been  unable  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  had  addressed  him- 
self to  "  Their  excellencies  the  avoyer  and  ministers  of  the 
council  of  state  at  Lucerne,  Federal  Directory."  The  French 
ambassador  complained  bittei'ly,  that  after  the  affair  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  the  generous  clemency  of  which  M.  Louis  Napoleon 
liad  been  the  recipient,  Switzerland  should  have  dared  to  offer 
him  an  asylum.  When  this  note  was  communicated  to  the  Diet, 
that  body  preserved  the  firm  attitude,  worthy  of  a  free  people. 
Affairs,  however,  were  in  a  grave  complication.  Austria,  ever 
on  the  look-out  to  profit  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  Confeder- 
ation, assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  and  already  the  ministerial- 
ist papers  of  Paris  spoke  of  numerous  troops  assembled  in  the 
Vorarlberg,  who  merely  w^aited  for  the  French  troops  to  advance 
on  Lake  Leman.  Switzerland  was  then  exposed  to  as  great 
danger  on  her  Eastern  as  on  her  Western  frontier. 

But  a  people  which  places  above  all  considerations  of  dangers 
the  sentiment  of  independence,  must  run  all  risks  rather  than 
make  disgraceful  concessions.  Such  a  people  can  never  give 
way  to  slavish  fear!  If  Switzerland  wishes  to  remain  fi'ee, 
she  must  be,  like  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  an   asylum  for  the 
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jjroscribed.  If  she  permit  foreign  governments  to  establish  on 
her  borders  extradition  for  certain  categorical  offences,  the 
asylum  she  offers  will  be  but  a  snare;  and  what  more  dishonour- 
able than  to  spread  a  net  for  tlie  exile?  Wherefore,  laying  aside 
all  private  squabbles,  all  parties  united  in  resisting  the  policy  of 
the  French  ministry,  which  was  widely  disapproved  indeed  at 
home.  Several  of  the  deputies  became  the  eloquent  exponents 
of  the  general  sentiments.  Vaud  and  Geneva  made  themselves 
specially  conspicuous  by  their  noble  energy.  "  Small  states," 
said  M.  Rigaud  of  Geneva,  "  should  more  than  any  other  watch 
over  their  rights;  their  principal  strength  is  their  moral  strength; 
they  should  well  reflect  that  one  concession  brings  on  another, 
and  speedily  leads  to  loss  of  consideration."  "  The  canton  of 
Vaud,"  said  M.  Monivard,  (Vaud,)  author  of  the  continuation  of 
Muller's  History,  "  refuses  with  all  its  energies  to  recognize  pre- 
tensions contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  which  attack 
Swiss  independence  and  neutrality.  She  refuses  by  virtue  of 
those  general  principles,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  Swiss  independ- 
ence be  menaced,  her  voice  will  be  for  war." 

All  seemed  to  tend  to  such  a  result  between  two  peoples  so 
long  allied.  Count  Mole,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
dispatched  from  Paris  to  the  Due  de  Montebello  a  threatening 
ultimatum: — 

"  Louis  Bonajiarte,"  said  M.  Mole,  "  has  most  assuredly  given 
sufficient  proof  that  he  can  be  acted  upon  by  no  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  that  longer  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government  Avould  but  confirm  him  in  his  blind  folly,  and  em- 
bolden him  to  new  plots.  ...  So  soon,  therefore,  as  this 
dispatch  has  reached  you,  you  will  proceed  to  read  it  to  M.  Kopp, 
and  if  you  see  fit,  you  will  leave  with  him  a  copy  hereof.  But  un- 
der no  circumstances  are  you  to  leave  M,  the  avoyer,  without  again 
distinctly  impressing  on  him  the  assurance  that  France,  strong 
in  her  right,  and  in  the  justice  of  her  demand,  toill  avail  herself 
of  all  means  at  her  disposal,  to  obtain  from  Switzerland  the  satis- 
faction which  she  cannot  injustice  to  herself  forego." 

How  many  ministers  of  the  present  French  empire  would 
willingly,  at  this  day,  apply  such  reasoning  to  exiles  firom  coun- 
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tries  subject  to  despotic  power,  and  who  come  to  seek  repose  and 
freedom  in  Switzerland!  When  their  pious  zeal  carries  them 
too  far,  let  them  consult  the  ultimatum  of  M.  Mole.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Switzerland  ever  feels  disposed  to  forget  the  sacred 
duties  of  hospitality,  let  her  recall  the  admirable  conduct  of  the 
men  who  then  wielded  her  destinies. 

The  president  of  the  Vorort  answered  ^vith  cold  emphasis, 
this  outburst  from  which  M.  de  Montebello  seemed  to  expect  such 
great  results, — that  the  step  he  had  taken  in  no  respect  altered 
the  aspect  of  the  question  about  to  be  debated  in  the  Diet;  that 
more  than  ever,  the  Confederation  was  resolved  to  hold  to  its 
rights,  without  lending  any  attention  to  influences  that  could 
only  wound  the  dignity  of  a  free  people.  "Either  Switzerland 
is  wrong,"  replied  M.  Kopp  to  the  ambassadors  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  who  strove  to  shake  him,  "  in  which  case  she  will  accede 
to  the  demand  of  France;  or  she  is  not  wrong,  and  in  that  case, 

NOTHING  WILL  INDUCE  HER  TO  GIVE  WAY." 

It  is  thus  that  nations  who  would  remain  independent,  should 
answer  those  who  threaten  to  have  recourse  to  brute  force.  The 
canton  of  Thurgovia,  for  its  part,  resolutely  refused  to  deliver  up 
on  any  terms  a  citizen  of  the  canton.  "  It  is  a  touching 
spectacle,"  says  a  Bonapartist  writer,*  "  to  see  the  little  state  of 
Thurgovia,  courageously  shielding  a  proscribed  man  against  a 
king  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  400,000  men,  and  who  could,  in 
that  juncture,  count  on  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.    History  offers  few  similar  spectacles." 

The  Confederates  were  in  nowise  alarmed  at  the  formidable 
display  of  their  adversary's  military  power,  and  they  faced  it 
with  resolute  energy.  "  The  French  army,"  said  I'Observateur 
Suisse,  "  presents,  it  is  true,  the  imposing  mass  of  sixty-seven 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  twenty-one  of  light  infantry, 
fifty  of  cavalry,  seventeen  of  artillery  and  engineers,  besides  the 
company  of  veterans.  .  .  .  But  we  have  an  army  of  67,000 
men,  a  landwehr  of  30,000;  nor  is  this  all;  the  enrolled  militia 
amount  to  170,000,  of  which  full  9,000  are  well-skilled  cross- 

*  M.  E.  Le  Comte,  already  quoted. 
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bowmen.  The  Western  cantons  on  the  side  of  France,  present 
an  imposing  mass  of  militia:  Berne  has  40,000;  Vaud,  26,000; 
Geneva,  5,500;  Soleure,  2,700;  Bale- Ville  and  Bale-Campagne, 
4,500:  The  men  of  the  Eastern  cantons  would  not  be  behind- 
hand. There  are  450  pieces  of  artillery  and  well-stored  arsenals; 
our  soldiers  are  brave,  but  the  example  must  be  set  at  head- 
quarters. Let  the  Vorort  assume  a  worthy  and  firm  attitude, 
and  the  nation  Avill  second  it." 

Geneva,  wliich  was  on  the  outpost,  as  it  were,  was  already 
making  preparations  for  resistance.    Colonel  Dufour,  the  future 
conqueror  in  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund,  inspected  the  fortifica- 
tions and  the  arsenals.     In  the  council  of  representatives  he 
communicated  to  his  compatriots  the  generous  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  himself  inspired.     Colonel  Reiller-Constant  spoke 
to  the  same  eflPect.     After  declaring  that  he  was  "  entirely  free 
from  all  prejudice,  or  from  any  sympathy  with  the  personage  in 
question,"  he  nobly  averred  it  as  his  conviction,  that  "Switzer- 
land is  as  a  haven  where  the  unfortunate  are  sure  of  finding  an 
asylum."    He  recalled  to  mind  that  "nine-tenths  of  the  families  of 
Geneva  owed  their  existence,  as  citizens  of  Geneva,  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  past  days;"  and  further  added:  "the  susceptibility  of  the 
small  states  makes  part  of  their  strength."     The  most  cherished 
joys  of  the  Swiss  were  not  material,  but  of  heart  and  of  senti- 
ment.    They  can  appi'eciate  that  noble  feeling  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  self-assertion: — "We  are  something  I     We  are 
masters  in  our  own  borders!"     They  submit  without  repining 
to  the  most  severe  sacrifices,  provided  they  see  the  means  of 
thereby  preserving   their  cherished    and  honoui'able   indepen- 
dence.    "  When  one  has,"  said  the  orator  in  conclusion,  "  on 
one's  side  right  and  justice,  one  must  have  the  courage  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  not  to  calculate  the  chances  of  a  struggle,  which 
may  possibly  sacrifice  certain  material  interests,  but  from  which 
moral  interests  will  certainly  emercre  triumphant." 

At  the  moment  when  Switzerland  was  preparing  for  this  un- 
equal but  still  heroic  struggle,  the  Tlmrgovian  government 
received  the  following  letter: — 
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"7b  His  Excellency  the  Lanclamman  Anderwert,  President  of 
the  Lesser  Council  of  Thurgovia. 

"  MONS.  LE  LaNDAMMAN, 

"Wlien  tlie  note  of  the  Due  de  IMontebello  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Diet,  I  refused  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the 
French  government;  for  it  was  of  importance  to  prove  by  my 
refusal  to  leave,  that  1  had  returned  to  Switzerland  without 
breaking  any  compact;  that  I  had  the  right  to  remain  there; 
and  that  I  should  there  find  aid  and  protection. 

"During  the  past  month,  Switzerland  has  shown  in  her  ener- 
getic protests,  and  again  by  the  present  decision  of  the  general 
council  here  assembled,  that  she  is  ready  to  make  the  utmost 
sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  to  assert  her  dignity  and  her 
national  rights.  She  has  known  how  to  perform  her  duty  as  an 
independent  nation;  I  too  know  how  to  acquit  me  of  mine,  and 
iiow  to  remain  true  to  the  call  of  honour.  I  may  be  persecuted, 
but  no  one  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  vilify  me. 

"The  French  government  have  declared  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Diet  to  accede  to  its  demand,  shall  be  the  signal  of  a  conflagra- 
tion,  of  which  Switzerland  might  be  the  victim: — There  remains 
therefore  for  me  but  one  course,  to  withdraw  from  a  country 
where  my  presence  is  the  subject  of  such  unreasonable  preju- 
dices, when  it  might  be  a  pretext  for  such  grave  misfortunes. 

"I  therefore  beg  you,  M.  le  Landamman,  to  announce  to  the 
federal  directory  that  I  shall  leave  so  soon  as  the  various  powers 
have  furnished  the  requisite  passports,  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  retire  to  wherever  I  can  find  a  secure  asylum.  In 
quitting  voluntarily,  and  after  so  long  residence,  the  sole  countrj^ 
in  Europe  where  I  have  met  with  support  and  protection,  in 
leaving  those  scenes  which  had  become  on  many  accounts  so 
dear  to  me,  I  hope  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  marks  of 
esteem  and  kindly  feeling  which  the  Swiss  people  have  lavished 
on  me.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  noble  conduct  of  the  cantons 
which  declared  so  courageously  in  my  favour;  and  more  than 
all,  the  recollection  of  the  generous  protection  accorded  me  by 
tlie  cantons  of  Thurgovia,  shall  remain  profoundly  impressed  on 
my  heart. 
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"I  trust  this  separation  will  not  be  eternal,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  when,  without  compromising  the  interests  of  two  na- 
tions, which  should  ever  be  firmly  allied,  I  shall  be  able  again 
to  find  shelter  in  a  country,  which  twenty-one  years  of  residence, 
and  the  consciousness  of  civil  rights  acquired  and  exercised, 
have  taught  me  to  consider  as  a  second  native  land. 

"Be  so  kind,  M.  le  Landamman,  as  convey  these  sentiments 
of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  council,  and  assure  them 
that  the  wish  to  avoid  bringing  trouble  on  Switzerland  can 
alone  soothe  my  regret  on  quitting  it. — Receive,  &c., 

Louts  Napoleon." 

Arenenberg,  22rf  September,  1838. 

We  leave  this  curious  history  to  the  meditation  of  the  Bona- 
partist  press,  who  on  so  many  occasions  have  forgotten  the  dic- 
tates of  the  commonest  gratitude,  and  even  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  Switzerland,  because  her 
institutions  differ  from  those  they  so  love  to  reconnnend.  Surely 
political  passions  must  indeed  be  imperious,  that  men  thus  forget 
services  which  should  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of;  the 
recollection  of  which  should  never  fade.  We  would  also  counsel 
the  writers  who  speak  with  such  irritation  of  the  hospitable  wel- 
come given  by  the  Swiss  to  exiles,  to  read  again  the  letters  of 
Napoleon  III.  above  quoted.  These  letters  need  no  commen- 
tary. In  the  days  we  live  m,  every  one  is  interested  in  respect- 
ing those  rare  asylums,  where  the  exile  may  count  upon  peace 
and  welcome.  The  conquerors  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  change 
places  with  the  proscribed  of  yesterday.  Let  them  not  then  in 
their  own  interest  be  too  merciless.  How  thankful  must  Louis 
Philippe  have  been,  on  the  morrow  of  the  24th  Februaiy,  that 
he  took  witli  him  into  England  no  melancholy  souvenirs,  and 
that  he  had  overthrown  the  political  scaffold !  This  consola- 
tion was  wantincf  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch;  the 
avenirinff  shades  of  Nev,  of  Brune,  of  Labedovere,  &c.,  escorted 
tliem  as  they  left  the  soil  of  their  native  land.* 


*  The  foregoing  letters  and  documents  are  borrowed  from  M.  Elise'e  le  Conite. 
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NOTICE. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  have  said  notliino;  about 
several  cantons  of  Eastern  Switzerland  in  which  the  German 
language  is  spoken,  and  which,  in  so  many  respects,  merit  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  and  the  historian.  I  propose  to  supply 
that  important  omission  in  the  introduction  to  Italian  Switzer- 
land. In  fact,  before  visitino-  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Laso 
Magoiore  and  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  I  traversed  the  cantons 
of  Thurgovia,  Saint  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  and  those  valleys  of 
the  Grisons  which  form  the  point  of  transition  between  Ger- 
many and  Italian  Switzerland,  and  in  which  one  hears,  together 
with  the  idiom  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  the  language  of  both 
Germans  and  Italians. 

How  could  I  pass  over  such  interesting  countries  in  silence  ? 
Are  there,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  more 
dramatic  episodes  than  the  noble  resistance  of  the  Grisons  to 
the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  lords?  Is  not  the  name  of  Adam 
Camogask  worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Griitli  1  Rhetia,  in  Adam,  possesses  her  own  William  Tell. 
The  verdant  meadows  of  the  Engadine,  whence  the  roaring 
Inn  rushes  forth  to  form  a  junction  with  my  much-loved  Da- 
nube, have  preserved  the  memory  of  the  magnanimous  peasant 
who  successfully  resisted  the  lord  of  Gardovall,  as  cruel  a  tyrant 
as  the  Austrian  bailiffs  of  the  small  cantons.  The  fertile  and 
pleasant  valleys  of  Schams  has  not  forgotten  the  combats  of  the 
bold  John  Chaldar  with  the  barons  of  Fardun  and  Boerenburg. 
The  "Grey  League,"  sworn  to  "in  the  name  of  the  most  holy 
Trinity,"  under  the  maple-ti'ee  of  TrOns,  reminds  one  of  the 
heroic  oath  of  the  liberators.  The  viiiorous  struij;2le  of  the 
Grisons,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Austria  and  its  gene- 
ral Baldiron,  the  "new  Holophernes,"  recalls  Morgarten  and 
Sempach.  More  fortunate  than  millions  of  Roumans  who  in- 
habit Transylvania,  the  Bukovina,  and  the  banat  of  Temesvar, 
tlie  little  reiniblic  of  the  Grisons  succeeded,  by  its  heroism,  in 
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freeing  itself  from  the  formidable  grasp  of  the  "apostolic  eagle," 
which  hovers  still  over  the  sources  of  the  Sereth  and  of  the 
Maros,  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  Temes. 

The  men  of  Appenzell  had  also  their  day  of  glorv,  when  they 
upheld  their  independence  against  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  and 
the  house  of  Habsburg.  During  five  years  of  desperate  war- 
fare, they  triumphed  in  celebrated  combats;  struck  terror  into 
their  enemies  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Thur, 
and  the  Inn,  and  made  those  feudal  lords  tremble  in  their  castles, 
whose  yoke  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  peasants. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  traversed  those  countries, 
whose  annals  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
European  liberty.  /  have  travelled  through  vast  empires  loith- 
out  discovering  a  single  memento  capable  of  inspiring  a  gene- 
rous thought.  One  meets  therein  with  no  other  trophies  than 
those  which  transmit  to  posterity  the  victories  of  tyranny  over 
common  sense  and  justice.  Ye  fertile  plains  of  Thurgovia,  ye 
peaceful  vales  of  St.  Gall,  ye  glorious  mountains  of  Appenzell, 
how  many  different  mementoes  have  you  left  impressed  on  my 
mind !  Your  intrepid  people  raise  up  an  independent  brow 
towards  heaven,  whilst  the  greater  nations  of  the  continent 
humbly  bow  beneath  the  yoke.  The  flag  on  which  the  federal 
cross  is  emblazoned,  may  float  with  just  pride  alongside  of  the 
lions  passant  of  free  England,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  of 
unconquerable  America. 

Dora  dTstpja. 
Lugano, /w/y  13,  1856. 


XXXV. 

It  was  but  a  moment  ago  that  the  day  was  decked  out  in  all 
its  splendour.  The  sun  had  appeared,  and  had  aroused  through- 
out creation  the  vitality  which  was  sleeping  in  the  repose  of 
night.  The  Aar  was  covering  with  silvery  foam  the  blackened 
Avheels  of  the  windmills  in  the  lower  town.  From  the  summit 
of  the  Muri-Stalden,  I  admired,  from  an  open  carriage,  the  ma- 
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jestic  rnetropolis  of  Helvetia.  After  a  time,  I  found  I  was  tra- 
versino;  a  country  wonderfully  cultivated  and  of  ravishino;  beautv. 
On  one  side  rise  mountains  glittering  in  their  eternal  snows,  and 
at  their  feet,  in  the  valley,  ajjpear  a  number  of  chalets  with 
double  balconies,  adorned  with  vines  and  honeysuckles,  and  sur- 
rounded with  little  gardens,  wherein  abundantly  flourish  the 
lihics,  the  climbing-roses,  and  acacias,  whose  pink  and  white 
bunches  hang  gracefully  above  the  quickset  hedges  and  light 
trellises.  In  other  directions,  one  beholds  sombre  rocks  whence 
cool  brooks  issue  from  amidst  those  bright  though  humble  flow- 
erets, which  drink  in  the  moisture ;  while  at  intervals  unruly 
torrents  rush  down  the  forest  glades  that  divide  the  lofty  heights. 
The  monotonous  and  grave  voice  of  the  cuckoo  blends  with  the 
repeated  cries  of  the  tomtit  and  greenfinch,  whilst  the  nimble 
swallows  swoop  in  aerial  circles  around  them. 

In  those  first  hours  of  the  day  man,  like  nature,  rises  to  a 

new  life: — 

"  Tout  semble  renaiti'e  k  la  vie, 
Tout  semble  renaitie  au  bonheur." 

The  exhausted  courao-e  resumes  the  streno-th  which  had  aban- 
doned  it,  and  the  eyes,  wearied  with  tears  of  listless  languor,  are 
raised  in  delimit  towards  the  skies  which  are  bathed  in  soft  liiiht. 
They  seek  there  that  Infinite  Being  who  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  who  gave  the  beneficent  night 
to  earth,  and  the  repose  of  the  tomb  to  those  who  are  fatigued 
with  the  combats  of  this  world ;  who  lavished  the  lustre  of  day 
on  the  fleeting  joys  of  existence,  and  "odio  bestowed  immortality 
on  the  ardent  aspirations  of  our  souls. 

The  temple  of  the  Druids,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  overlook 
the  hill  of  Hulinli,  appears  to  the  imagination  to  be  covered 
with  the  priests  of  the  Teutates,  clad  in  wdiite  tunics,  crowned 
with  vervain,  and  holding  the  golden  serpent  and  the  sacred 
misletoe  in  their  venerated  hands.  This  spot  is  made  for  prayer. 
In  this  spot  the  soul  cannot  entertain  any  other  thought  than 
of  the  Eternal,  although  the  ignorant  mouths  of  the  pontiffs  of 
paganism  have  even  here  invoked  divinities  unworthy  of  the 
liomage  of  mortals.     Humanity,  fascinated  by  the  delusions  of 
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childhood,  only  with  difficulty  muttered  forth  the  tlu'ice  holy 
name  of  Him  who  was  to  guide  it,  in  its  manhood,  towards  the 
goal  ass  gned  to  it  by  the  divine  decree. 

I  arrive  at  last  in  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thun. 
The  Aar  rolls  its  azure  Avaters  through  an  assemblage  of 
narrow  houses  and  large  paved  terraces,  which  extend  like  a 
street  suspended  over  the  principal  one,  traced  out  between  a 
double  storey  of  shops.  I  wander  about  at  hap-hazard,  charmed 
with  the  murmur  of  the  impetuous  river,  fascinated  by  the 
summits  of  the  high  Alps,  which  shut  in  the  horizon ;  and, 
pensive  as  one  always  is  in  isolation,  I  ascend  numerous 
stone  steps,  which  I  encounter  on  my  way,  and  reach  a  height 
crowned  with  a  cemetery,  plunged  in  profound  silence.  On  all 
sides  bloom  flowers  and  graceful  shrubs,  and  the  fresh  turf 
covers  the  black  dust  of  the  tombs.  How  does  the  situation 
of  this  abode  of  death,  this  court  of  peace,  charm  my  present 
mood !  An  ancient  castle  and  a  temple  proudly  surmount  the 
city,  just  as  in  the  middle  ages  the  priest  and  the  baron  domi- 
neered over  feudal  society.  Thun  has  preserved  the  physiog- 
nomy of  that  strange  epoch.  Everything  here  presents  an 
aspect  of  restraint,  leaving  a  painful  impression  on  the  soul. 
Those  thick  walls,  those  houses  resembling  bastilles,  those  narrow 
streets,  those  windows  void  of  light,  involuntarily  recall  to  mind 
a  time  when  intelligence,  stifled  rather  than  protected  by  the 
omnipotent  hand  of  the  church  and  of  feudalism,  sought  ob- 
scurity in  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw  peacefully  into  itself, 
far  from  executioners  and  inquisitors.  IMan,  separated  at  that 
time  from  his  fellow-man  by  the  insurmountable  barriers  of 
caste,  by  the  distrusts  of  a  suspicious  orthodoxy,  and  by  preju- 
dices of  all  kinds,  saw  in  his  fellow-being  only  an  adversary, 
and  even  an  enemy. 

Does  not  that  indelible  impression,  O  my  friend,  pervade 
the  entire  book  of  the  ^^ Imitation  of  Jesus?"  Is  there  not 
the  passionate  cry  therein  of  a  despairing  soul?  Fatigued 
with  the  vain  subtleties  of  doctors,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of 
words  was  alone  permitted,  that  soul  plunges  into  an  ecstasy 
with    impetuous    ardour.      It   is   there    it    seeks    that   infinite 
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knowledge  to  which  the  human  mind  instinctively  aspires. 
Perceiving  everywhere  only  the  domination  of"  violence  and 
the  self-seeking  of  brute  force,  it  curses  society,  nature,  and 
life ;  it  nourishes  a  bitter  disdain  for  the  purest  affections  of 
the  heart,  and  the  most  generous  impulses  of  the  mind.  In  its 
sadness  and  isolation,  it  preaches  to  mankind  the  anticipated 
leatli  of  the  cloister,  which  appears  to  it  the  only  remedy  for 
perpetually  recurrent  grievances.  That  book  is,  therefore,  the 
expression  of  a  profound  despair.  But  should  despair  be  trans- 
formed into  an  absolute  rule  for  our  lives'?  How  could  men 
place  alongside  of  the  infallible  precepts  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
those  pages  which  are  a  furious  protest  against  family,  and 
society  in  general,  because  both — such  as  then  organized — 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  but  the  means  of  exercising  the 
most  intolerable  violence  on  men's  minds'? 

When  oppression  everywhere  prevails,  such  reactions  are 
natural.  They  are  irresistible  whenever  any  one  has  not  suffi- 
cient energy  to  rise  superior  to  present  miseries,  and  to  throw  a 
glance  into  futurity.  The  resolution  of  the  men  of  the  primitive 
church  is,  therefore,  a  truly  exceptional  fact,  and  one  worthy 
of  all  admiration.  Instead  of  despairing  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  instead  of  cursing  generous  aspirations  towards  the 
ideal,  and  treating  them  as  dreams,  they  intrepidly  renounced 
the  prejudices  and  errors  of  their  epoch,  in  order  to  attract 
eveiy  active  intellect  to  the  paths  of  progress.  Accordingly,  we 
never  find  in  their  writings  the  discouraging  and  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  author  of  the  "  LnitationJ' 

A  wonderful  serenity  imparts  a  singular  charm  to  all  their 
precepts.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  pure  skies 
of  Judea  are  reflected  in  their  souls,  and  that  they  were  un- 
ceasingly uilluenced  by  the  enchantments  of  the  magnificent 
banks  of  lake  Genesareth.  Their  eyes  are  turned  towards  the 
horizon,  which  they  depict  as  already  resplendent  with  the  first 
lustre  of  day.  Tliey  are  the  preachers  of  hope,  not  the  prophets 
of  despair.  They  ai'e,  accordingly,  the  worthy  heirs  of  Israel, 
— the  true  people  of  hope.  Trampled  on  by  princes  and  nations, 
they  placed    implicit    belief  in   the    promises   of  the    Eternal. 
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That  essential  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  is  even  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  Gospel.  The  prophets  foresaw  the 
re-establishment  of  unity  in  the  lacerated  body  of  mankind ;  the 
Gospel  holds  out  the  certainty  thereof.  It  ardently  encourages 
men  to  mutual  confidence,  to  love  one  another,  to  harmony 
of  heart  and  soul.  How  far  remote  is  that  affectionate  and 
divine  moral  from  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  the  effete  monk  who 
conceived  the  "  Imitation  F^  Instead  of  recallino;  to  mind  the 
fraternal  doctrines  of  Christ,  it  ensages  the  friend  to  distrust 
the  friend,  the  brother  to  take  precautions  against  the  self- 
ishness of  the  brother,  and  tlie  thinker  to  place  no  faith  in 
the  holy  ardours  which  inflame  him.  He  presents  life  as  a 
delusion  not  worth  the  trouble  of  noticing,  and  the  labours  of 
intelligence  and  science  as  a  vain  and  dangerous  seduction. 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  vacuity; — it  is  Buddhism,  not  Evan- 
gelism. 

We  have  all,  at  times,  my  friend,  that  vehement  desii'e  for  a 
melancholic  repose,  and  an  anticipated  death.     I  myself  feel 
whilst  walldnff  amidst  those  tombs,   the  fatal  feelincp  of  dis- 
couragement  taking  possession  of  my  dejected  soul,  and  I  in- 
voluntarily exclaim, — "  Happy,  most  happy  he  who  can  pacify 
the  tempest  of  tumultuous  thoughts  in  his  mind,  stifle  the  affec- 
tions which   rend  his   heart,  and  with   them  all  those  ardent 
sympathies  which  attach  it  to  earth!"     If  it  be  not  allowed  me 
to  choose  my  tomb  here,  and  to  rest  here  in  eternal  repose,  let 
me,  at  least,  forget  all  and  every  one,  and  die  internally,  before 
the  earth  covers  my  cold  remains.     Let  us  plunge  into  medita- 
tion, as  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  and  abandon  those  fruitless 
agitations,  which  do  not  prevent  the  human  race  sinking  more 
and  more  deeply  into   superstition,  fanaticism,  and  brutality. 
Why  so  many  bootless  struggles  against  those  errors  and  evils 
which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  human  ortranization?     He  is 
a  supremely  rational  and  happy  being  who,  in  thought,  escapes 
from  this  world  of  grief,  oppression,  and  iiifamy;   who  comes 
here,  on  the  summits  of  these  sublime  lieights,  to  dream  as 
though  nearer  the  skies,  to  watch  the  swallow  rapidly  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  to  listen  to  the  murmur  of 
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universal  life,  and  thus  preserve  himself,  by  a  repose  of  soul, 
from  the  overwhehnino-  fatiiiues  of  existence. 

To  be  plunged  in  revery — is  not  that,  moreover,  the  most 
elevated  exercise  of  intelligence?  Revery  embraces  all,  darting 
even  into  the  very  depths  of  infinitude.  It  is  not  checked  b}'  the 
limits  imposed  on  exact  science,  which  has  only  faith  in  its  limited 
experience,  which  is  alarmed  by  any  sublime  impulse,  and  which 
is  disposed,  in  its  narrow  pride,  to  treat  as  vain  dreams  whatever 
it  does  not  understand.  Are  not  the  true  philosophers,  those  think- 
ei's  of  India,  those  sages  of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  those  dis- 
ciples of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  those  Christian  monks  who,  dis- 
daining the  dry  and  unproductive  process  of  scholastic  divinity, 
of  which  the  schools  are  so  proud,  have  risen  by  an  irresistible 
instinct  to  all  the  splendours  of  uncreated  light,  in  order  to  learn 
therein  the  secrets  of  this  universe  ?  Who  or  what  retains  us  in 
this  sad  woi'ld?  Let  us  ascend  the  Alps,  whose  dazzling  glaciers 
are  visible  fi'om  this  spot,  and  abandon  ourselves  freely  to  the 
attractive  mysteries  of  contemplative  life.  There  the  murmurs 
of  the  earth  are  no  longer  heard.  The  fresh  and  penetrating 
air  we  breathe  there  is  not  the  corrupt  air  of  that  impui'e 
sink,  which  men  call  civihzation.  Civilization,  progress,  liberty, 
fraternity, — are  they  not  mere  words  devoid  of  sense,  serving- 
only  to  adorn  the  impotence  and  selfishness  of  the  men  of  the 
age  ? — mere  sounding  words,  which  do  not  preserve  iis  from  the 
miserable  vices  of  the  past, — frivolous  pretexts,  employed  by 
the  clever  to  delude  the  weak-minded  ?  Nothincj  here  below  is 
worthy  of  a  minute's  consideration.  The  things  of  this  world 
roll  in  a  fatal  circle,  as  Plato,  Vico,  and  Herder  say.  Every 
progression  of  a  truly  liberal  idea  excites  a  furious  reaction 
against  it.  The  children  of  Adam  are  born  to  endure  the  yoke 
of  tiie  masters  whom  chance  mves  them,  and  to  kiss  basely  the 
feet  of  the  despots  who  crush  their  heads.  Here,  in  these 
sublime  mountains,  are  true  science, — liberty  which  no  one 
holds  captive, — and  proud  independence  which  dreads  even  the 
shadow  of  servitude.  Here  are  contempt  of  all  that  is  fri\olous 
and  artificial,  and  deep  and  lively  enjoyment  of  an  existence 
conformable  to  nature  and  truth. 
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Excited  by  such  reflections,  I  stumbled  against  a  piece  of 
wliite  marble,  on  which  I  read  a  name  and  a  date  under  the 
ivies  and  the  pansies  which  half  concealed  tliem.  I  remembered 
then  a  magnificent  description  discovered  on  the  tomb  of  a 
Christian  of  the  primitive  church;  "Weep  over  tlie  dead,  be- 
cause he  has  gone  to  his  rest!"  But  is  not  that  inscription 
buried  in  the  catacombs,  a  censure  on  the  sentiments  to  which  I 
had  just  given  myself  up  as  the  Aar  does  to  its  current  ?  Not  so ! 
Tliat  unhioion  Christian  regarded  repose,  even  the  repose  of 
heaven,  as  a  misfortune  I  He  lamented  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  combat  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  justice;  to  resist 
tjrann}^,  to  weep  with  the  suffering,  and  to  encourage  the  falter- 
ing in  the  "  battle  of  life," — in  the  struggle  against  the  irrecon- 
cileable  adversaries  of  truth!  Are  not  those  manly  sentiments 
superior  to  all  worldly  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  selfish 
})oetry  which  seduces  one  to  that  thirst  for  cowardly  repose,  and 
to  those  vague  contemplations  to  which  idleness — which  as- 
sumes a  thousand  forms — dares  to  apply  the  sublime  words; 
"  Union  with  God?  "  To  be  united  to  God,  one  should  be,  like 
him,  entirely  devoted  to  those  who  are  our  brothers  and  his 
children.  Does  His  beneficent  activity  ever  grow  weary?  Is 
He  sparing  of  wonders  and  of  lessons,  however  ungrateful  and 
perverse  men  may  be?  Does  He  cease  to  manifest  to  them  his 
grandeur  and  goodness,  through  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
uninterrupted  creation  ?  Does  He  not  infuse  into  them  gener- 
ous thoughts  and  holy  inspirations,  notwithstanding  their  criminal 
indifference? 

Moreover,  it  is  said  in  the  sacred  book,  that  we  "should  be 
perfect  even  as  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  As  we  are 
Christians,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  gospel  precepts  and  ex- 
amples. Now,  when  Christ  went  up  into  the  mountain,  Avas  it 
in  order  to  sink  into  endless  ecstasies?  No!  It  was  in  order  to 
teach  the  multitude,  and  to  say  to  them;  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit;  blessed  are  the  peaceful."*     If  He  retires  for  a  few 


*    Maxdpioi   01  'Z'iOJ^oi   ru    'Tf/ivfi.a.ri      .      .      .      fiaKapioi  ai   tlpriiia^oioi.       (Matthew 

V.3,  9.) 
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moments  into  solitude  to  pray,  he  does  not  long  remain  there; 
He  knows  that  he  must  struggle  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  selfish  calculations  of  the  great,  and  the  perfidious 
learning  of  false  doctors;  and  that  he  must  announce  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  eternal  life  to  the  poor  and  tiie  humble.  In 
vain  is  he  outraged  and  ill-treated.  Men  may  grow  hardened 
and  despise  his  words;  they  may  prefer  hypocrites  and  preachers 
of  falsehood  to  him,  but  he  never  despairs  of  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  truth.  Yet  his  life  passed  away  without  his  teach- 
ing having  produced  the  fruits  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
world,  far  from  being  moved,  seemed  to  plunge  more  deeplv 
into  its  errors  and  irregularities.  Nothino;  announced  that  the 
universe  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  which  was  to  effect  a 
thorough  transformation.  How  great  the  lesson  given  us  by 
Christ,  Avhen  he  suffered  his  discourses  to  remain  apparently  so 
fruitless !  What  a  divine  remedy  for  our  discouragement  and 
our  cowardice  !  What !  Are  we,  in  our  offended  pride,  to  take 
refuge  in  haughtv  selfishness  and  in  meditations  which  we  would 
fain  persuade  ourselves  are  sublime,  because,  forsooth,  mankind 
do  not  yield  all  at  once  to  our  first  efforts  in  their  behalf? 

I  have  uttered  the  word  selfishness,  and  it  is  not  too  harsh, 
for  there  are  several  kinds  of  egotism.  One  is  vulgar  and  gross, 
avid  of  material  enjoyments,  as  is  admirably  depicted  by  the 
grimly  satirical  muse  of  Rabelais;  the  other  is  subtle  and  re- 
fined, loving  ambitious  formulas,  and  as  excuses,  finding  in- 
genious and  even  poetical  pretexts, — it  is  that  of  Bene  and  his 
imitators.  It  is  true  there  is  not  the  affectation  to  refer  every- 
thing to  oneself,  nor  any  avidity  manifested  for  that  wealth  or 
those  distinctions  which  the  vulgar  desire,  but  there  is  a  haughty 
refusal  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  workers,  to  take  part  in  the 
labour  of  humanity,  to  show  any  sympathy  for  man's  wrongs 
and  griefs.  You  say  the  human  race  is  not  deserving  of  having 
any  serious  interest  taken  in  it,  that  it  is  base  and  abject;  but 
if  it  has  made  such  little  progress  during  so  many  centuries,  is 
not  that  the  fault  of  those  proud  thinkers  who,  like  Plato,  declare 
that  truth  was  not  made  for  common  people,  or  who,  like  the 
eloquent    author  of  the    Lnitation,   shut   themselves    up    in    a 

II.  Q 
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solitude,  whither  the  noise  of  the  crowd  and  the  ao;itations  of  life 
never  penetrate?  Do  not  speculative  philosophers,  monks  re- 
plete with  indifference,  and  unfeeling  politicians,  all  accord  in 
denying  the  great  law  of  Christianity:  ''Let  him  who  wishes  to 
be  the  greatest,  make  himself  the  servant  of  all  V  *  But,  you 
will  ask,  how  will  self-devotion  serve  the  cause  of  the  multitude? 
Is  it  not  a  delusion  to  believe  in  progress,  and  is  not  the  very 
idea,  in  fact,  of  progress  incompatible  with  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature? 

It  is  allowable  for  those  men  to  reason  thus,  who  willingly 
confine  themselves  to  the  present,  and  who,  with  singularly  mis- 
directed industry,  collect  wdiatever  may  give  them  a  humiliating 
idea  of  their  contemporaries;  but  such  doctrines  cannot  be  up- 
held by  such  as  are  disposed  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  past.  Has 
not  Christianity  promoted  the  progress  of  humanity,  by  pro- 
claiming human  equality,  by  attacking,  in  its  very  root,  the  fatal 
regime  of  caste,  by  introducing  charit}-  and  fraternity  into  the 
world,  and  by  overthrowing  the  infamous  and  sanguinary  idols 
of  paganism?  Was  not  the  condition  of  the  people  ameliorated 
in  the  West,  through  the  rude  blows  dealt  by  the  Reformation 
to  feudalism  and  Romish  tyranny?  Are  not  the  robust  peasants 
of  Switzerland,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  more 
happy  than  the  despairing  serfs,  who  were  treated  like  vile  animals, 
and  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  vegetated  under  the  cudgels  of  the 
lords  and  the  croziers  of  the  bishops  ?  Are  not  the  abolition  of 
torture,  of  the  venality  of  justice,  of  infectious  prisons,  of  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  of  A^exations  of  all  kinds, — of  which  the 
peoples  of  the  West  are  so  justly  proud, — immense  victories 
gained  over  barbarism?  Observe  that  I  say  nothing  about  the 
achievements  of  science,  or  the  progress  of  agriculture,  which, 
nevertheless,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  tlie 
moral  f  and  physical  condition  of  the  masses. 

Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done!    The  nations  of  the 

*  "Of  lav  6ii.r,  yr,vi(r6ai  fiiya;  ly  vfMt,  iffrai  oiecxovis  ifiW).      (Mfll'k  X.  43.) 

f  It  is  in  vain  that  certain  persons  speak  of  the  morality  of  the  ancient 
regime.  The  virtuous  Marshal  de  Catinat  said  in  the  17th  century, — that  golden 
one  of  the  French  monarchy :  "  France  is  rotten  from  head  to  foot." 
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world  are  far  from  having  a  completely  developed  consciousness 
of  what  is  just  and  true.  In  several  vast  countries,  the  people 
are  still  the  slaves  of  brutalizing  ^superstitions,  and  are  bowed 
beneath  the  yoke  of  a  sceptical  priesthood  and  of  imbecile 
governments.  Is  that  a  justification  for  doubts  as  to  the  power 
of  the  gospel  and  the  promises  of  Christ?  Is  that  a  reason  for 
ex  claiming  with  the  pagan,  who  dies  without  hope  of  the  future: 
"Virtue,  thou  art  only  a  name! "  Oh,  let  the  spectacle  of  the 
miseries  and  sufferings  of  mankind  fill  us  rather  with  the  gener- 
ous ardour  that  inflamed  our  Saviour's  apostles,  which  urged 
them  to  the  extremities  of  the  world,  in  order  to  announce  the 
good  tidings  to  the  peoples  seated  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death!  Are  we  incapable  of  such  heroism?  Let  us,  at  least, 
not  despair  of  a  cause  which  cannot  fail; — for  justice  and  truth, 
although  they  sometimes  suffer  cruel  defeats,  cannot  perish. 

On  descending  the  steps  conducting  to  the  lower  town,  I  met 
an  officer  wearing  on  his  arm,  on  a  red  band,  the  white  cross  of 
the  Confederation.  That  circumstance  arrested  my  attention, 
and  confirmed  all  my  resolutions.  Not  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
that  cross  was  the  symbol  of  supreme  ignominy ;  but  it  repre- 
sented, at  the  same  moment,  the  triumjihs  of  violence  over  that 
multitude  of  slaves  who  then  constituted  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. And  now  it  is  a  sign  of  honour;  shining  on  the  breasts 
of  the  brave  and  on  the  foreheads  of  kings.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  victory  of  weakness  over  brutal  force,  of  unarmed  right 
over  all  the  powers  of  earth.  The  hand  of  God,  which  has 
wrought  such  wonders,  is  not  shortened.  Let  us  have  confi- 
dence  in  Him.  All  is  possible  to  those  who  know  how  to  hope, 
how  to  endure,  how  to  suffer ! 


XXXVI. 

Blow,  wind  of  the  north,  thou  soft  matinal  breeze,  upon  the 
fresh  meadows  over  which  I  direct  my  devious  steps.  Ye  waves 
of  the  lake,  flow  on  like  the  days  of  life,  which  sparkle  an  instant, 
then  become  for  ever  extinct  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb.     Come, 
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thou  shai'p  aroma  of  the  glaciers,  and  bring  me  unknown  sensa- 
tions. Relate  to  me,  ye  pathways  of  these  beautiful  shores, — 
that  become  mountain-mazes — your  great  and  entrancing  mys- 
teries !  Ever  onwards,  ye  winds,  waves,  and  clouds  ! — ever  on- 
wards, ye  birds  of  passage,  for  here  below  it  is  forbidden  to  stop ! 
The  port  that  is  to  give  us  shelter  is,  perhaps,  still  far  distant ! 
Onwards,  and  may  the  beauties  which  captivate  my  senses  hei'e 
retain  me  no  longer  than  do  the  illusions  of  a  dream !  That  azure 
mirror,  in  which  the  feudal  towers  of  Thun  and  Schadau  are 
reflected,  crowned  with  an  aureola  of  light, — wherein  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  city  appear  as  if  they  wei*e  but  newly  con- 
structed— that  lake  is  dear  to  you,  ye  nimble  swallows,  as  you 
bathe  in  it  your  glistening  wings.  Why  then  quit  it  for  those 
zones  of  vapour  which  roll  along  the  black  pyramid  of  the 
Niesen  ?  Vriiy  seek  new  courses,  and  lose  yourselves  in  the 
sombre  gorges  of  the  Harder?  But  speed  away!  These  sense- 
less rocks,  these  icy  mountains,  are  alone,  of  all  nature,  destined 
to  eternal  repose;  they  alone  can  never  desire  other  waters, 
other  stars,  and  another  sun.  Whatever  feels  within  itself  the 
torrent  of  life  is  irresistibly  amtated — even  the  butterflies  that 
float  over  the  billows,  like  full-blown  flowers  borne  along  by  the 
stream.  Yet  why  should  they  go  further  ?  This  white  gamma* 
wliich  darts  over  the  bank,  covers  with  its  silver  dust  the  rose- 
tree  which  will  be  its  mausoleum;  yon  dragon-fly,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  light  pervading  the  glittering  rays  which  shoot 
across  the  hike,  will,  perhaps,  to-morrow,  find  there  a  storm  and 
death ;  but,  at  least,  they  will  have  enjoyed,  for  one  day,  the 
happiness  of  existing,  without  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  re- 
gret I  To-morrow ! — There  will  remain  nought  for  me,  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  sweet  tranquillity  that  reigns  over  these 
waters,  and  which,  alas !  will  have  fled,  as  everything  flees ! 

If  in  that  ancient  monasterv  of  the  Chartreuse,  where  the 
large  beech  trees  creak  in  the  evening  wind,  I  should  essay  to 
seek  a  peaceful  retreat,  I  should  thence  see  the  pale  star  of  night 
silvering  the  murmuring  lake ;  in  my  long  reveries  I  might  be- 

*  Name  of  a  species  of  butterflies. 
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liukl  the  white-robed  archangels  springing  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  in  order  to  bear  to  the  feet  of  the  Ahnighty,  in  a 
diamond  cliahce,  the  burning  tears  of  mortals,  whilst  breathing 
the  harmonious  hymns  of  hope.  Tliere,  how  I  should  pant  to 
kiss  tlieir  transparent  wings,  as  they  fluttered  by  my  prostrate 
forehead  !  But  these  waters,  caressing  my  feet,  would  seem  to 
speak  to  me  of  the  sweet  peace  of  the  skies  !  And  is  life  so  long 
that  we  cannot  wait  for  tlie  hour  of  supreme  peace,  when  the 
funereal  bell  announces  a  new  conquest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  temples ! 

Let  us,  therefore,  still  combat,  still  suiFer, — and  live.  The 
numerous  torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains  have  not 
sullied  the  azure  of  this  beautiful  lake.  Why  should  tears 
trouble  the  serenity  of  my  soul  ?  The  villages  on  these  banks 
resist  the  mountain  hurricanes,  thanks  to  the  massive  stones 
placed  on  their  large  fir  roofs.  It  is  thus  that  energy  and  firm- 
ness preserve  our  unsteady  senses  from  the  tempests  of  life. 

Already  the  rapid  waters  hurry  me  far  away  from  the  old 
walls  of  the  Chartreuse.  May  I  again  encounter  ye  elsewhere, 
thou  sweet  repose,  ye  beautiful  dreams,  ye  celestial  aspirations ! 
Is  there  nowhere  on  earth  a  reti'eat, — were  it  even  for  a  day, — 
for  the  Meandering  pilgrim,  a  retreat  like  yonder  Blumlisalp^ 
which  is  bathed  in  floods  of  light,  and  which  contains  the  won- 
drous palaces  of  the  fantastic  beings  sung  of  in  the  legends  of 
the  country  ?  Endowed  with  inexhaustible  strength,  those 
beings  formed  therein  benevolent  projects  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  They  presided  over  their  w^orks  under  the  shade  of 
the  poplar-trees,  which  surround  the  graceful  hamlet  of  Scherz- 
lingen.  There  they  took  pleasure  in  enjoying,  during  the  har- 
vest, the  glorious  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 

For  my  part,  I  am  going  afar,  to  be  able  to  endure  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  day.  Adieu !  delicious  island  of  Bellerive, 
wdiose  turret,  decked  out  in  garlands,  seems  to  conceal  a  poetical 
mystery.  The  branches  of  the  ivy,  suspended  from  the  wall, 
trail  in  the  water,  or  float  in  the  wind.  Therein  reposes  the 
melodious  nightingale,  in  the  warm  summer  evenings,  whilst  the 
greater  nightshades  open  their  chalices  to  the  voluptuous  enjoy- 
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merits  of  the  evening.  Adieu,  ye  banks  covered  with  apple- 
trees,  villa_ges,  ancient  towers,  extinct  volcanoes,  and  walnut- 
trees,  with  silver-hued  trunks,  I  shall  soon  be  treading  the  paths 
which  extend  in  the  obscurity,  under  the  sides  of  the  Abendberg 
and  the  Breitlauinen.  Ye  will  always  dwell  in  my  mind  as  a 
pleasing  memento  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 


XXXVII. 

A  woman  was  traversing  with  me  the  narrow  pathway  which 
was  half  lost  amidst  the  high  grass  on  the  melancholy  heath  of 
Neuhaus.  We  soon  recognized  each  other ;  it  was  the  unknown 
one  of  the  Rio'hi,  whose  voice  had  awakened  the  echoes  at  sun- 
rise.  As  I  was  alone,  she  did  not,  this  time,  appear  displeased 
at  seeing  me.  On  the  contrary,  she  approached  and  took  my 
hand  with  a  kindliness  of  manner  that  would  have  recalled  the 
affecting  naivete  of  the  best  years  of  youth,  if  her  limpid 
gaze  had  not  preserved  the  traces  of  disappointment  and  of  bit- 
ter sadness,  producing  premature  decay. 

"  A  stranger,  like  myself,"  she  exclaimed,  "  come,  I  will  ac- 
company you.  I  will  spare  you  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  by 
guiding  your  steps  on  these  mountains,  where  nature  is  so  grand 
that  human  imagination  can  dream  of  nothing  more  wonderful. 
I  will  share  your  troubles,  if  you  have  any  to  communicate  to 
the  friendly  rivers  which  flow  in  these  meadows,  or  to  the  cas- 
cades, the  thundering  voices  of  which  mingle  with  the  murmur- 
ing winds.  I  shall  rejoice  in  your  joys — alas !  may  I  still  em- 
ploy that  word,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the 
skies,  and  which  our  lips  seem  to  profane  when  pronouncing  it?" 

I  followed  this  young  woman,  whose  melancholy  could  not,  I 
thought,  be  compared  to  any  other  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 
Her  feverish  excitement  showed  me  that  her  melancholy  was 
incurable,  and  that  she  had,  as  it  were,  killed  the  soul  before 
the  body, — if  the  idea  of  death  could  apply  to  what  is  so  superior 
to  our  limited  instincts. 

Her  careless  gait  would  seem  to  obey  all  the  movements  of 
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lier  harmonious  discourse.  She  looked  Hke  a  Grecian  statue 
descended  from  tlie  Partlienon.  Her  dark  phiited  hair,  tlie  re- 
flections of  Avhich  sparkled  in  the  sun,  her  large  black  eyes,  her 
nose  of  antique  beauty,  her  mouth  lighted  up  by  a  faint  smile, 
her  perfectly  oval  countenance,  and  her  slight  and  graceful 
figure,  made  me  take  her  for  an  ideal  creature,  who  exercised 
an  undefinable  charm  over  me. 

After  having  traversed  some  balmy  gardens,  interspersed  with 
chalets,  and  the  first  streets  of  an  old  town,  which  she  called 
Unterseen,  we  arrived  at  a  house  adjacent  to  the  large  bridge 
thrown  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Aar.  After  entering  that 
silent  house,  she  led  me  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  a  bower 
of  creeping  vines,  whose  heavily  laden  branches  bathed  them- 
selves in  the  murmuring  waters.  An  enclosure,  full  of  cent- 
foil  roses  and  of  tea-roses,  whose  pale  corollas  gracefully  decline 
on  their  stems,  extended  along  the  grey-hued  wall  of  her  dwell- 
ing, the  higher  portion  of  which  was  ornamented  with  a  balcony 
covered  with  foliage. 

STOET  OF  DIAJfA  THE  EOUMAIN. 

''It  is  here,"  said  my  companion  to  me,  "I  have  found  a 
sweet  and  peaceful  retreat.  Look  at  these  beautiful  banks 
and  those  sombre  mountains  which  bound  the  horizon.  Just 
as  sombre  is  the  entire  history  of  my  life.  Yonder,  in  the 
distance,  is  the  scene  of  the  frightful  remembrances  which 
haunt  me  still.  Here  are  the  sweets  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
promises  of  eternal  repose  and  of  inexhaustible  felicity,  inex- 
haustible like  that  graceful  river  which  has  been  flowing  so 
many  centuries. 

"Before  this  day,  no  one  has  been  admitted  into  my  solitude, 
visited  by  grief  alone.  But  you — you  are  a  sister  towards  whom 
my  heart  has  sprung  like  the  Aar  to  the  lake,  or  the  eagle  to 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight.  Sympathy  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  irresistible  of  all  our  instincts. — I  shall  give  you  an  ac- 
count, therefore,  of  the  brief  moments  I  passed  in  society,  as 
well   as  of  my  sufl^^erings,  for  it  is  only  by  confidence  that  a 
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friend  is  deserved.  Moreover,  my  life  is  not  a  mysterious  one. 
If  I  have  only  revealed  it  to  the  stars  of  the  night,  and  to 
the  echoes  of  the  glaciers,  the  reason  is  that  it  presents  but 
little  interest.  Grief  in  this  world  has  no  novelty  for  any 
one. 

"  I  was  born  an  artist.  From  my  earliest  days,  glory  was  for 
me  an  instinct,  an  impetuous  desire,  a  necessity.  It  was  as  a 
fire  which  consumes,  yet  which  we  must  love.  Born  in  the 
valleys  of  IMoldavia,  I  felt,  whilst  contemplating  the  radiant 
skies  of  my  native  land,  a  divine  light  inebriating  me  with  an 
exquisite  nectar,  like  the  ambrosia  of  Homer's  gods. 

"I  belonged  to  a  race  which  has  furnished  more  than  one  glo- 
rious name  to  the  throne  of  our  Domini.  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  rejoicings,  and  amidst  all  that  magnificent  pomp 
which  as  yet  is  only  known,  in  all  its  splendour,  to  the  East.  The 
only  daughter  of  an  illustrious  house,  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  all  the  favours  of  fortune,  lavished  on  me  by  parents  whose 
love  for  me  was  unbounded.  Before  loving  my  God,  I  adored 
them  as  much  as  the  grateful  lustre  of  day  or  the  radiant  flowers 
of  our  fields. 

"But  whilst  growing  up  under  their  eyes,  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  my  aspirations  to  independence,  and  the  ardent  love  of 
equality,  which,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  I  already  nourished,  were 
contrary  to  all  the  principles,  all  the  tendencies,  and  all  the 
prejudices  of  a  venerated  family.  I  made  it  my  task,  therefore, 
to  conceal  from  them  whatever  might  cause  them  any  real  grief. 
It  was  a  rude  task, — one  often  above  my  strength.  It  cost  me 
years  of  suffering,  mitigated  by  the  tender  caresses  of  my  parents, 
whose  affection  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  secret 
cause  of  my  melancholy. 

"Why  should  I  utter  to  you  the  long  confessions  of  a  soul 
unceasingly  struggling  with  all  that  surrounded  it;  of  a  soul 
which  suffered  unspeakably,  whilst  all  seemed  to  smile  upon  me; 
of  a  soul  which  found  consolation  only  in  its  communings  with 
the  God  of  justice,  although  every  one  addressed  me  in  the 
most  ])leasing  and  affectionate  tones?  From  my  girlhood,  an 
intimate  comnmning  with  God  was   an  imperious  necessity  for 
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me.     Every  tear  inspired  me  with  a  more  ardent  love  for  that 
Being  who  alone  is  truth  and  goodness. 

"Later,  alas!  I  was  still  young — my  mother  was  enjoying 
my  fifteenth  spring — I  loved  one  who  replaced  in  my  soul  the 
unlimited  love  of  the  Creator.  The  sacrilege  was  soon  expiated. 
When  God  is  established  in  a  heart,  he  does  not  allow  auirlit  of 
earth  to  reign  there  in  his  place.  Accustomed  to  repress  my 
ecstasies,  my  sighs,  my  desires,  in  order  to  manifest  only  that 
carelessness  which  pleases,  only  that  happiness,  the  appearance, 
at  least,  of  which  others  have  the  right  to  demand,  and  too  young 
yet  to  pronounce  the  sacred  word  of  which  you  women  know  all 
the  importance,  I  concealed,  as  carefully  as  all  the  other  senti- 
ments that  had  animated  me  till  then,  that  passion  which  already 
rendered  my  nights  sleepless.  He  was  a  handsome  prince,  our 
neighbour,  and  our  friend.  He  knew  not — neither  did  he  ever 
know — how  dear  he  was  to  the  heart  of  a  child.  The  affairs  of 
his  country  formed  his  only  occupation ;  he  suffered  also — his 
pensive  gaze  clearly  revealed  that  secret — but  he  suffered  as  a 
man,  as  a  citizen,  or  rather  as  a  sovereign  wdio  had  lost  a 
throne,  the  lustre  of  which  he  regretted,  and  which  he  aspired 
to  recover  by  availing  himself  of  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived. 

"  You  know  that,  in  our  countries,  revolutions  frequently 
occur,  for  foreign  intrigues  are  perpetual  sources  of  discord. 
He  who  reigned  yesterday  may  become  to-morrow  the  subject 
of  a  man  who,  this  day,  is  his  slave.  We  took  our  departure; 
and  in  exile,  I  nourished  three  passionate  and  hidden  loves, — 
that  for  my  country,  that  for  the  ideal  being  whom  I  had  seen 
but  an  instant,  as  it  were,  and  whom  my  imagination  decked 
out  more  and  more  in  the  colours  of  fancy, — and  that  for 
liberty !  Those  devouring  passions  caused  me,  from  the  very 
first,  to  regard  with  the  eye  of  philosophy  the  world  into  which 
I  had  entered.  I  observed,  rather  than  took  part  in,  the  court 
festivals,  the  dazzling  life  of  the  salons,  and  whatever  constitutes 
the  joy  and  delight  of  an  age  swayed  by  imagination.  The 
distinctions  everywhere  showered  on  me  left  me  cold  and 
melancholy.     I   found  myself  isolated,  and  yearned  for  other 
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affections  than  those  whicli  pressed  around  me,  and  for  anotlicr 
kind  of  glory  than  that  so  much  desired  by  my  companions.  1 
felt  tlie  necessity  of  a  destiny  very  different  from  that  which  is 
attainable  in  the  circle  I  mingled  in.  All  seemed  little  in  my 
eyes,  and  my  desires  were  immense,  like  those  of  the  propliets 
who  were  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 

"Then  I  gi'ew  absorbed  by  study  just  as  I  had  been  absorbed 
by  God.  1  souglit  on  the  palette  for  those  colours  which  could 
restore  to  my  eyes  the  beautiful  skies  of  the  land  I  mourned.  1 
eagerly  sought  for  information  regarding  tlie  genealogies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  the  '  signs  of  tlie  times,'  the  revolutions 
and  progressive  march  of  humanity.  That  study  became  a 
passion,  for  it  inspired  me  with  hope.  I  saw  that  man  cannot 
remain  for  ever  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  slavery ;  that  a 
powerful  hand  protected  the  peoples  in  their  infancy,  and  that 
barbarism,  although  it  may  triumph  for  an  instant,  has  always 
been  conquered  in  the  end.  On  comparing  our  age  with  that  of 
our  fathers,  with  those  ferocious  times  in  which  sanguinary  gods 
held  sway,  my  soul  exj)anded  with  joy,  and  my  books  became 
true  friends  and  consolers.  How  was  it  possible  for  us  not  to  " 
lo^-e  that  which  solaces  us,  which  gives  the  promise  of  a  better 
future,  whilst  all  around  is  plunged  in  sadness,  and  which,  in  a 
word,  shows  us  inevitable  transformations,  where  the  vulgar  only 
perceive  confusion?  ...  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  world 
was  about  to  rise  up  at  last,  in  order  to  labour,  in  the  plenitude 
of  light  and  strength,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  desti- 
nies. I  beheld  the  nations  agitated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  and  I  heard  the  sonorous  voice  of  liberty  resounding 
like  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel.  As  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  Ister,  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  palpitated  in  mysterious 
expectation.  It  was,  however,  only  a  fleeting  glance,  like  to 
those  lightnings  which  furrow^  the  summer  skies.  Profound 
darkness  soon  succeeded  that  glimmer  of  hope.  The  iron  hand 
of  the  foreigner  pressed  more  heavily  than  ever  on  our  country, 
which  had  been  bold  enough  to  look  up,  for  a  moment,  towards 
heaven.     The   world   had   fatigued    itself  by  uttering   a  vain 
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clamour — one  \Yitliout  an  echo.     The  cause  of  liberty  seemed 
everywhere  lost. 

"  On  quitting  the  country  of  Dante,  I  left  that  ancient  queen 
of  the  universe,  bowing  her  noble  head  under  the  yoke  of  her 
secular  tyrants ;  and  it  was  then  I  reverted  in  thought  to 
my  unfortunate  country,  that  younger  sister  of  Italy,  which, 
(luring  so  many  centuries,  has  been  but  vegetating,  dt!])rived 
of  friendly  suj)port,  and  made  over  to  j)itiless  races,  who  have 
been  its  executioners.  I  held  those  imperious  masters  in  as 
much  horror  as  I  did  oppression,  and  when  I  saw  their  armies 
established  in  our  des})oiled  villages,  I  shed  tears  as  abun- 
dantly as  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  exiles. 

"But  my  hatred,  legitimate  as  it  was,  was  not  understood  : — 
it  even  excited  indignation.  It  is  always  so  in  certain  circles. 
Drawing-rooms  forgive  every  one  provided  lie  has  hon  ton. 
Except  those  already  forgotten  families  who  had  sacrificed 
themselves  for  national  independence,  every  one  protiered  an 
ovation  to  the  foreigner. 

"At  last,  I  deemed  myself  really  guilty  of  the  partiality  of 
which  I  was  accused,  when  reproached  with  forming  an  in- 
correct opinion  of  a  people  whose  customs  and  character  I  diil 
not — so  it  was  said — know.  ^loreover,  my  country  had  become 
for  me  a  veritable  desert.  The  soul  which  animated  the  Eden 
had  fled.  The  paradise  remained  still  a  delightful  garden,  but 
it  was  devoid  of  life.  I  even  desired,  at  last,  to  quit  that  beloved 
country,  which,  however,  I  was  destined  to  hold  ever  in  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance.  It  was  then  the  most  briUiant 
and  the  handsomest  of  the  foreigners  whom  I  held  in  ab- 
horrence  spoke  to  me  of  happiness,  and  promised  my  mother, 
when  he  tore  me  from  her  bosom,  to  be  ever  for  me  what  she 

had  been   during  twenty  years.      I   departed A 

frightful   tem])est,   which   suddenly  rose,   filled  the  skies  with 
sinister  ligli tilings,  a  sad  omen  on  my  entrance  into  a  country 

which  became  for  me  a  livino;  tomb. 
•  .         .       .  . 

"  My  imagination  had  imbued  me  with  an  antipathy  for  that 

nation.     I  coidd  find  nothing  to  please  me  there,  either  in  its 

laws  or  traditions.     Slavery  reigns  there;  power  is  unlimited  ; 
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luxury  is  unbridled ;  restraint  is  universal  there.  For  one 
with  a  free  soul,  existence  is  terrible  in  that  cold  country,  with 
its  everlasting  winters,  its  thick  fogs,  and  its  dull  sky. 

"  Nevertheless,  he  who  was  my  master  lived  for  me,  and  by 
me.  I  was  the  joy  and  hope  of  his  heart.  Imagine  the  great- 
ness of  the  struggle  and  the  immensity  of  the  grief  I  was  obliged 
to  conceal  from  him  who,  every  moment,  sought  in  my  eyes 
for  the  expression  of  happiness.  Ah,  the  anguishes  of  those 
who  are  called  martyrs,  and  whose  bodies  were,  in  a  few' 
moments,  consumed  at  the  stake,  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  torture  of  those  sacrificed  beings,  for  whom  every  hour 
is  a  torment,  whilst  death  refuses  to  come  to  their  deliver- 
ance. 

"It  w'as  the  sense  alone  of  duty  that  now  swayed  my  heart. 
I  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  him — to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  even  to  the  dregs.  The  greater  my  antipathy  for  the 
country  in  which  I  was  residing,  the  more  I  wished  it  to  be 
beloved  by  the  man  who  bore  one  of  its  most  ancient  names, 
and  who  might  become  the  father  of  children  destined  to  serve 
it.  I  inspired  him  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  then — the 
sacrifice  accomplished, — I  abandoned  myself,  w^eeping,  to  the 
infinite  grief  produced  by  the  love  of  absent  fatherland. 

"I  lived  thus  during  several  long  years,  and  became,  at  last, 
the  spectre  you  now  see  me — one  devoid  of  human  sensibihty. 
What  heightened  my  woes  was,  that  during  those  years  of 
torture,  I  had  lost  the  creative  genius  of  the  artist  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  even  that  intimate  union  with  God 
which  had  formerly  supported  me. 

"  Everything  in  me  and  around  me  was  a  void-like  chaos. 
I  gave  myself  solely  to  study,  and  with  terrific  ardour,  because 
it  could  alone  afford  me  some  moments  of  oblivion.  May 
every  woman  be  preserved  from  such  sufferings! 

"At  last,  when  indifference  had  taken  the  place  of  my  ex- 
tinct strength,  of  all  my  vigour,  and  of  every  sentiment,  I 
quitted  that  miserable  country,  where  heaven  never  smiles. 
.  .  .  I  went  out  of  it  with  a  weary  heart  and  an  exhausted 
mind,  like  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  bondage. 
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"  Such  is  the  recital  of  my  sufferings.  They  are  now  over, 
for  no  longer  do  I  live  the  life  of  others.  I  dwell  amidst  the 
desert  glaciers,  and  the  flowers  whose  perfumes  last  but  one  dav. 
The  man  to  whom  my  existence  belonged  terminated  his  own 
whilst  defending  his  country  against  invading  foreigners  ;  and  I 
too,  I  shall  soon  repose  in  that  heavenly  peace  for  which  my 
heart  perpetually  yearns." 

We  both  long  remained  silent,  and  a  balmy  breeze  which 
played  across  our  brows  seemed  to  bear  away  our  melancholy 
thouglits. 


XXXVIII. 

The  sun  has  disappeared  behind  the  mountains,  and  a  border 
of  purple  still  marks  its  track  on  the  horizon  above  lake  Thun, 
Every  sound  has  subsided  in  the  valley.  The  silence  of  a  bril- 
liant night  is  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  few  joyous  cries — rising, 
at  long  intervals,  from  the  neighbouring  villages — by  the  tink- 
ling of  sheep-bells,  and  the  melodious  songs  of  the  Alps.  In 
the  already  high  corn,  undulating  like  a  gently  agitated  sea,  are 
seen  the  glow-worms  silently  creeping  through  the  refreshened 
furrows.  The  tops  of  the  walnut-trees,  which  with  their  azure 
foliage  border  the  Hoheweg,  and  which  extend  as  far  as  the  old 
walls  of  the  castle  of  Interlachen,  are  softly  rocked  in  the  even- 
ing breeze. 

Splendid  and  calm,  like  a  solitary  virgin  dreaming  in  the 
peaceful  night,  rises  the  Jungfrau,  covered  with  the  alabaster 
veils  with  which  the  eternal  snows  envelope  it.  The  pale  re- 
flection of  the  moon,  rising  behind  the  Breitlauinen,  lights  it  up 
already  v>ith  a  faint  light,  full  of  fantastic  charms.  On  its 
queenly  brow  shines  a  golden  star — a  more  splendid  crown  than 
the  diadem  of  Indian  kings,  radiant  with  the  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda. 

My  soul,  ravished  by  that  magic  spectacle,  plunges  into  an 
ecstasy  of  delight.  To  dream  thus,  under  this  pure  heaven,  in 
the  midst  of  this  tranquillity,  and  these  charms  of  nature,  is  it 
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not  to  forget  all  tlie  painful  cares,  all  the  vain  agitations  of  ex- 
istence ?  Is  it  not  to  float  amid  a  beneficent  calm,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  all  those  tempests  disappear  which,  alas!  so  often  dis- 
turb the  heart  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  at  least  a  momentary  distrac- 
tion  from  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  the  past  and  the  anxiety 
for  the  future?  It  is  true  that,  whilst  indulging  in  that  sweet 
revery,  we  should  not  forget  the  duties  which  summon  us  to  the 
combat ;  but  between  the  contests  of  to-day  and  those  of  to-mor- 
row, is  it  not  necessary  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  heart,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  crea- 
tion ? 

The  ages  which  preceded  us  appear  to  have  ignored  those 
sentiments,  which  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  our  existence. 
When  the  men  of  those  times  speak  of  the  external  world,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  passing  terms,  and  with  a  species  of  indifference. 
Whilst  Virgil  regrets  the  loss  of  his  fields,  occupied  by  greedy 
veterans  of  the  army,  he  says  only  a  word  of  their  beauties  : — 

"  Et  qnalem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum 
Pascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycnos." 

The  author  of  Esther  does  not  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
analogous  impressions : — 


» 


"  O  rives  du  Jourdain  !  0  champs  aimes  des  cieux 
Monts  sacres,  fertiles  vallees  !  "     .     .     . 

From  the  poet  of  the  Georgics  to  the  singer  of  Phedre,  how 
little  developed  has  been  the  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the 
works  of  creation  !  This  apparently  inexplicable  phenomenon 
is,  however,  easily  explained.  The  men  of  the  olden  time  were 
absorbed  by  action,  by  the  struggle  against  a  harsh,  and  as  yet 
untamed  nature,  and  by  agitations  of  a  social  order,  the  tem- 
pests of  which  left  no  leisure  for  revery.  In  the  midst  of  cities 
in  flames,  cries  of  victims,  blasts  of  clarions,  songs  of  battle — 

("  Steed  answ'ring  steed  with  high  and  boastful  neighings, 

Piercing  tlie  night's  dull  ear,"  *  —Trans.) 

*  Shakspeare. 
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where  could  one  find  the  necessary  tranquillity  for  bestowinic 
attention  on  the  harmonies  and  beauties  of  the  external  world  ^ 
Scarcely  was  one  man  found,  in  the  course  of  twenty  centuries, 
powerful  enough  to  give  that  leisure  to  a  few  shepherds  of  Par- 
thenope,  and  who,  on  that  account,  was  called  "  a  god :" 

"  O  Melibsee,  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit ! "  * 

Nevertheless,  after  Augustus,  the  bronze  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Janus  rolled  again  on  their  sonorous  hinges ;  Bellona  raised 
once  more  her  furious  clamour;  the  barbarians,  covered  with  the 
hides  of  wild  bulls,  rushed  down  upon  the  flourishing  cities ; 
steel  encountered  steel,  insult  responded  to  menace ;  all  armed 
themselves  with  sword  and  flame.  Then,  in  that  dreadful  night 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  seen  long  processions  of  monks  around 
the  devastated  cities  of  the  south  ;  barons,  covered  with  massive 
cuirasses,  marched  to  the  crusades,  making  the  earth  quake  un- 
der the  feet  of  their  mighty  mail-clad  steeds,  and  the  West 
rushed  like  a  furious  avalanche  on  the  terrified  East,  whilst  the 
cudgel  resounded  on  the  backs  of  the  debased  serfs. 

Now-a-days,  tlie  storm  appears  to  howl  less  furiously  in  the 
ears  of  mankind.  After  so  many  long  combats,  so  many  des- 
perate struggles,  so  much  bloodshed,  so  many  violated  oaths,  so 
many  cruel  deceptions,  they  seek  a  little  relief  from  their  anguish, 
a  little  repose  after  so  many  contests — and  where?  Amidst 
magnificent  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  limpid  streams,  in  shady 
forests,  in  mossy  grottoes,  on  the  brinks  of  cascades  and  of  tor- 
rents, in  flowery  valleys  and  in  hilly  pathways!  Like  a  pilgrim 
who,  after  many  years'  absence  from  the  paternal  hearth,  returns 
to  take  his  seat  at  it,  mankind  require  gentler  impressions  and 
sentiments,  in  order  to  forget  the  centuries  foolishly  wasted,  as 
well  as  past  insensate  barbarities  and  fratricidal  rivalries. 

Thus  a  new  faculty  appears  to  be  developed  in  the  human 
heart.  That  heart  of  bronze  melted  at  the  siMit  of  the  miracles 
lavished  by  God  on  his  children.     The  wondrous  beauty  of  the 

*  Virgil's  Eclo(jues. 
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flowers  touches  it ;  the  splendour  of  the  heavens  moves  it ;  tlie 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  deeply  rouses  its  wonderment. 

O  heart  of  man,  so  long  a  rebel  to  the  counsels  of  justice  and 
mercy,  wilt  thou  be,  at  last,  opened  to  the  celestial  voice  which, 
in  the  works  of  nature,  speaks  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  the 
Eternal  ?  Wilt  thou  cease  to  behold  in  this  universe,  which 
thou  mifjhtest  embellish  and  fertilize,  something  else  than  a 
funereal  field  bathed  in  blood  and  tears? 

Is  that  day  arrived  which  was  foretold  by  the  sublime  seers  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  sword  was  to  fall  from  the  hand,  and  to  be 
transformed  into  a  ploughshare,  and  in  which  the  lamb  would 
cease  to  dread  the  fury  of  the  wolves?  Is  the  great  expiation 
accomplished?  Is  the  vast  hecatomb,  which  could  alone  ap- 
pease heaven,  complete?  Has  the  sword  terminated  its  task? 
Will  castes  soon  cease  to  dispute  amongst  themselves  the  bleed- 
ing remnants  of  the  human  species  ?  Will  the  priesthoods  be- 
lieve in  the  spirit  of  peace  preached  by  the  gospel  ? 

0  God,  since  man  begins  to  understand,  after  so  many  trials, 
the  magnificence  of  the  temple  of  which  thou  hast  created  him 
the  high  priest,  the  grandeur  of  that  kingdom  of  which  thou 
hast  made  him  the  sovereign,  endow  him  with  a  soul  worthy 
of  his  destiny, — renew  a  right  spirit  within  him,  free  from  all 
ferocious  instincts,  from  all  base  cupidity  and  unbridled  appe- 
tites,— a  truly  Christian  soul ! 

1  listened  to  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  night.  From  time  to 
time,  a  bird,  concealed  in  the  hedges,  flung  to  the  breezes  a  few 
harmonious  notes,  and  the  murmurino;  Aar  ever  caressed  its 
beautiful  banks. 


XXXIX. 

Silent  and  solitary,  I  am  now,  on  a  beautiful  June  morning, 
floating  on  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake  of  Thun.  A  blue 
awning,  scarcely  agitated  by  the  breeze,  protects  me  against  the 
ardent  ravs  of  the  sun,  which  shines  over  the  sentlv  heavini; 
billows,  radiant  with  silver-hued  fish.    Leaning  on  a  table  placed 
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in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  I  silently  contemplate  those  beautiful 
shores, — and  those  graceful  chalets,  overtopped  by  trees  which 
rise  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake;  or,  from  time  to  time, 
I  elicit  a  few  melancholy  tunes  from  the  guitar.  The  barque 
stops  near  a  cascade,  which  falls  precipitously  into  the  lake.  I 
climbed  up  a  narrow  pathway  intersected  with  numerous  ravines, 
and  wintling  through  a  wood  of  old  beech-trees.  The  tall  fir- 
trees,  the  holly  with  its  metallic  leaves,  the  golden  cytisus, 
and  the  dark  myrtle,  overhang  the  slopes  of  the  Beatenberg. 
Azure-coloured  butterflies  are  rocking  themselves  on  the  stems 
of  the  rhododendron,  and  the  wild  thyme  slieds  its  rural  perfume 
in  the  air.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  hollowed  by  numer- 
ous torrents. 

When  I  reached  the  grotto,  the  former  abode  of  a  hermit  of 
the  olden  time,  I  found  there  no  other  remains  of  his  dwelling 
than  the  ruins  of  the  mouldering  walls,  and  two  caverns  near 
each  other,  plunging  into  the  sombre  rock, — their  natural  vaults 
rounded  like  porticoes.  In  the  lowest  one,  the  abundant  waters 
of  the  Beatenbach  roll  on  tumultuously,  issuing  from  a  subter- 
raneous depth,  where  eternal  night  holds  sway.  I  sat  down  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vast  portal,  beside  the  roaring  torrent, 
gazing  on  the  limpid  mirror  of  the  lake  at  my  feet,  and,  beyond 
it,  at  the  Grenberen,  the  Morgenberhorn,  and  the  spotless 
cloud-capped  glaciers.  On  this  very  spot  reposed  the  first 
apostle  of  the  gospel,  in  this  warlike  country  of  Helvetia !  Saint 
Beatus  established  himself  here,  in  the  bosom  of  these  magnifi- 
cent scenes,  in  order  to  preach  the  Christian  faith  to  the  savage 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps. 

When  Christianity  penetrated  into  Helvetia,  its  adversaries 
were  two  great  religious  systems  which  are  habitually  con- 
founded, but  which,  nevertheless,  essentially  differ.  The  word 
paganism  is  a  vague  expression,  characterizing  all  the  religions 
anterior  to  Jesus  Christ,  religions  varying  according  to  the 
origin  and  genius  of  the  peoples.  Although  the  forms  of 
polytheism  were  infinitely  complicated,  they  may  be  brought 
down  to  two  principal  forms,  comprising  a  multitude  of  second- 
ary theories.     In  India,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  hymns  of 

II.  .  R 
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the  Rig-Veda,  humanity  adored  nature  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Nature,  in  that  wondrous  country,  possesses  an  energy 
and  a  fecundity  so  marvellous  as  to  surprise  and  ravish  the 
imagination.  The  eye  glances,  at  one  time,  over  the  sunny  sea 
of  Bengal,  at  another  on  a  vegetation  of  dazzling  richness.  The 
Himalaya  mountains,  eternally  covered  with  snow,  add  scenes 
of  majestic  grandeur  to  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape. Man,  amidst  so  many  prodigies,  feels  his  own  littleness 
and  nothingness,  and  is  led  to  see  something  divine  in  the  ex- 
ternal wox'ld.  The  lightning  which  pierces  the  clouds  seems 
to  him  the  glance  of  the  Eternal,  of  the  incomprehensible 
Brahma;*  the  sun's  ray  is  a  celestial  smile;  the  murmuring 
forests  agitated  by  the  breath  of  the  scent-laden  gales, — a  god 
shaking  his  head ;  the  eternal  youthfulness  of  creation,  his  inex- 
haustible life.  How  could  adoration  be  possibly  offered  to  man, 
when  his  feeble  and  miserable  existence  is  compared  with  tliat 
of  a  Being  whose  beauty  appears  immortal  ? 

Whilst  there  are  countries  where  nature  produces  such 
impressions,  there  are  otliers  where  man  himself  is  the  first 
object  of  attraction  and  wonder.  There,  the  visible  world  does 
not  possess  overwhelming  splendour,  and  man  fills  the  whole 
with  his  untameable  activity  and  his  invincible  energy.  lie 
may  be  said  to  be  there  the  centre  of  the  universe.  In  Greece, 
for  example,  nature  is  not  clothed  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
East.  There,  one  does  not  meet  with  those  immense  rivers 
whicli  have  something  of  the  majesty  of  the  ocean.  The 
Achelous,  the  Alpheus,  the  Peneus,  the  Eurotas,  the  Pamisus, 
and  the  Cephisus,  are  mere  torrents  compared  to  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  the  Brahmapouttra,  the  Godavery,  the  Nerbuddah, 
and  the  Kistna.  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Citheron,  Taygetes,  and 
Hymettus,  would  be  merely  hills,  or  at  most,  here  and  there  an 
isolated  mountain,  alongside  of  the  Ghauts,  the  Nilglierries  and 
Vindhya  mountains.  Amongst  the  Hellenes,  man  was  in  the 
foreground, — all  the  divine  force  appearing  to  be,  in  some  sort. 


*  Who  is  manifested  by  the  Tiimoiirti,  coinposed  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva. 
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concentrated  in  human  e-enius,  and  in  the  virile  bravery  of  the 
citizen  and  the  soldier.  The  majesty  of  Jupiter  shines  on  the 
face  of  old  Nestor,  "  who  lived  the  ages  of  three  men,"  and  on  the 
brow  of  Agamemnon,  the  "pastor  of  peoples  I"  The  arm  of 
Mars  is  scarcely  more  formidable  than  that  of  Diomedes,  or  of 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  In  the  eyes  of  the  old  men  even 
of  Troy,  Helena  appeared  almost  as  beautiful  as  Venus  herself. 

The  Romans  who,  like  the  Greeks,  were  hero-worshippers,  dis- 
approved of  every  religion  founded  on  any  other  principle. 
When  they  seized  on  Gaul  and  Helvetia,  they  found  there  a 
religious  system  very  different  from  their  own.  The  Druids, 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  former  religion,  were  a  vast  and 
powerful  sacerdotal  corporation,  similar  enough  to  the  Brahmins 
of  India,  the  Magi  of  Iran  and  the  Priests  of  Egypt;  and  their 
authority  extended  from  the  shores  of  distant  Britain,  (England 
and  Scotland,)  to  the  valleys  of  Helvetia.  The  savage  chiefs  of 
the  clans,  notwithstanding  their  love  of  independence,  bowed 
before  those  venerated  pontiffs.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  so  strongly 
organized  a  caste  of  priests, — an  institution  so  thoroughly  ori- 
ental, that  one  is  surprised  at  meeting  with  it  at  the  extremities 
of  the  West.  It  is  still  more  surprising  to  find  the  Druid 
colleges  engaged  in  the  adoration  of  nature,  just  like  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Nevertheless,  notable  differences  exist,  alongside  of  those  an- 
alogies. If  the  Hindu  religion  be  a  v.-orship  offered  to  creation, 
decked  out  in  all  her  charms,  Druidism  adores  her  in  her  wild 
and  terrible  forms.  It  grew  up  on  the  borders  of  the  dismal 
gulfs  of  Armorica,  in  the  sombre  forests  of  Gaul,  on  the  icy 
acclivities  of  the  Alps.  "When  one  attempts  to  separate  the 
religions  of  antiquity  from  the  soil  and  circumstances  which 
oricrinated  them,  their  true  character  is  no  longer  discerned.  Is 
not  African  fetichism  explained  by  the  territorial  situation  of  the 
brutalized  tribes  of  those  vast  countries,  where  the  animal, — the 
king  of  the  desert, — spreads  terror  and  death  on  all  sides '? 

Druidism  is  not,  like  Hellenic  paganism,  a  worship  fit  for 
artists.     What  the  Greeks  adoi*ed  was  the  beautiful,  such  as  it 
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was  revealed  in  mankind.  But  the  beautiful  alone  does  not 
constitute  m'eatness  of  soul.  There  are  even  ideas  more  con- 
sistent  with  moral  perfection.  Now,  Druidism  was  not  deprived 
of  the  inspirations  which  constitute  a  strong  and  powerful  reli- 
gion.  If  it  has  not  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Praxiteles,  and  a 
Zeuxis;  if  its  rude  dolmen  and  men-Mr  do  not  in  any  way  recall 
to  mind  the  Yenus  of  Milo,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  it  ren- 
dered men  intrepid  in  the  face  of  death,  and  brought  forth 
those  heroic  soldiers  who  exposed  their  naked  breasts  to  the  in- 
vincible swoixls  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  who  contemned 
cuirasses  and  bucklers  as  unworthy  of  their  valour.  Those  fair- 
headed  barbarians,  whose  blue  eyes  were  as  turbulent  as  the 
azure  of  the  seas,  and  whose  skin  was  whiter  than  that  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  resisted  with  unequalled  courage  the  conquerors 
of  the  world.  The  Romans  experienced  as  terrible  a  defeat  in 
Helvetia  as  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  where  they  were  over- 
thrown by  Hermann;*  and  the  name  of  Divicon  sounded  as 
terrible  in  their  ears  as  that  of  the  head  of  the  Cherusci. 

What,  then,  was  that  sentiment  which  transformed  the  dis- 
ciples of  Druidism  into  heroes'?  An  absolute  faith  in  immor- 
tality— more  absolute  than  ever  was  that  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  the  time  Cffisar  was  indulging  in  a  pleasantry  regarding  the 
eternal  destinies  of  man,t  the  Celts  were  entering  into  bargains 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  only  in  the  other  world.  Accord- 
ingly, when  united,  the  Gauls  appeared  invincible.  One  of 
tlieir  Brenn  %  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Rome,  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  conqueror  of  Ticinus,  of  Trebia,  of  Thrasimenus,  and 
of  Cannae  afterwards  failed.  Had  Caesar  not  skilfully  fomented 
their  divisions,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  conquer  them.§ 
The  eternal  glory  of  Druidism  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  will  be 
the  having  created  and  kept  up,  amidst  the  peoples  submitted 
to  its  empire,  that  energy  which  was  the  best  rampart  of  na- 

*  Called  Arminius  by  the  Romans, 
f  See  Sallust — Catilina. 

X  A  name  given  to  Gaulish  generals,  and  which  the  Romans  converted  into  a 
proper  name — Brennns  (b.c.  390). 
§  See  Thierry's  Histoiredes  Gaulois. 
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tional  independence.  The  Druids  themselves,  far  from  essay . 
ini^,  like  so  many  sacerdotal  corporations,  to  i^ain  the  favours  of 
foreigners,  always  opposed  an  invincible  resistance  to  every  pro- 
ject of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  tlie  latter.  They  were 
the  soul  of  every  insurrection  in  the  Celtic  countries,  and  the 
source  of  all  inspiration  and  counsel. 

Anotlier  not  less  remarkable  characteristic  of  tliat  grand  re- 
ligious system  is  respect  for  women,  a  respect  so  rare  in  pagan 
religions,  wliich  allowed  of  all  kinds  of  oppression.  The  Druids, 
instead  of  considering  woman  as  a  mere  instrument  of  pleasure, 
beheld  in  her  something  divine  and  prophetic.  It  was  on  Dru- 
idical  soil  that  the  most  celebrated  heroines  were  born — the 
Boadiceas,  the  Velledas,  the  Jeannes  d'Arcs,  the  Jeannes  Ha- 
chettes.  Tlie  fair  girls  of  Gaul,  whose  long  hair  floated  in 
the  winds  of  Armorica,  were  inspired  with  ardent  patriotism. 
Their  voices,  blending  with  the  murmur  of  the  winds,  an- 
nounced the  day  of  battle  to  the  warlike  clans  of  Gaul.  The 
Celtic  forests  concealed  more  than  one  Deborah  ready  to  intone 
the  war-song  against  the  terrible  legions  of  Rome.  Woman 
had,  therefore,  both  the  sentiment  of  her  own  dignity  and  the 
conviction  of  belonging  to  her  country  by  the  most  intimate 
bonds,  as  well  as  of  loving  it  as  ardently  as  did  the  heroes  who 
died  for  it  in  the  contest. 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  after  what  we  have  just 
said,  that  Christianity  should  have  met  with  so  much  sympathy 
in  Druidical  countries,  whilst  Greco-Roman  paganism  resisted, 
during  three  centuries,  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Spiritual 
religion  profoundly  shocked  all  the  artistic  instincts  of  Greek 
genius,  which  could  not  accustom  itself  to  substitute,  for  the 
ideal  forms  of  its  divinities,  the  blood-stained  cross  which  had 
saved  the  world.  That  odious  gibbet  was  repugnant  to  the  im- 
passioned adorers  of  beauty.  But  such  repugnances  did  not,  in 
any  way,  exist  amongst  the  Celts.  The  islanders  of  Britain, 
the  mountaineers  of  Helvetia,  and  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
considered  death,  when  courageously  encountered,  as  the  crown- 
ing of  every  truly  manly  life.  The  cross,  thei'efore,  was  for 
them    the    striking    expression    of   their    dearest    convictions. 
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Accustomed  to  a  life  of  struggles  against  nature  and  their  ene- 
mies, they  looked  upon  Christianity  as  a  trial  scarcely  severe 
enough.  Strangers  to  the  sensual  passions  of  torrid  climes, 
always  prepared  to  die  amidst  combats,  profoundly  imbued  with 
the  sentiment  of  immortality,  no  race  was  better  prepared  to 
receive  the  Christian  religion — realizing  as  it  does  all  their  own 
presentiments.  ]\Ioreover,  the  very  fact  that  the  new  religion 
was  persecuted  by  Roman  policy,  made  it  particularly  attractive 
for  the  vanquished.  They  gladly  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  conscience  from  Roman  domination,  and,  instead  of  burn- 
ing their  incense  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  the  Capitol, 
they  listened,  in  the  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  forests,  to  some 
preacher  of  Christ  come  to  them  from  far  distant  countries. 

In  vain  did  the  masters  of  the  world  essay  to  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  Celtic  population,  by  a  wholesale  and  ter- 
rible execution  of  Christians  at  Lyons,  that  city  situated  between 
Gaul  and  Helvetia.  The  intrepidity  of  Pothin,  a  bishop  sinking 
beneath  the  weight  of  years,  the  gi-aceful  heroism  of  the  slave 
Blandina  and  of  the  other  martyrs,  increased  the  popularity  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  considered  contempt  of 
death  as  the  first  of  virtues.  In  the  depths  of  Gaul,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  men  conversed  about  a  God  who  inspired 
his  adorers  with  invincible  courage,  and  who  promised  eternal 
and  infinite  joys  to  those  who  knew  how  to  die.  That  rehgion 
was  truly  a  religion  for  brave  men.  Amidst  the  heaths  of  Brit- 
tany, on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Alpine  countnes,  the  people 
assembled,  notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  Rome,  around  those 
intrepid  preachers  who  announced  "the  unknown  God,"*  the 
God  born  of  woman,  the  God  who  had  conquered  death  and 
promised  the  resurrection.  Leaning  on  their  strong  lances,  the 
old  men  quitted  their  huts  in  order  to  gaze  on  the  evangelical 
messengers  who  pointed  out  heaven  to  them.  The  warriors  ap- 
plauded the  courage  which  made  them  brave  the  anger  of  Rome, 
whose  power  they  themselves  always  execrated  at  heart.    Child- 


*    UkuXo;,   .   .   'iipr,^  ' Xtipn  \\lri)ia.7oi    .    .    "Eufov   j-uc:ov   Iv  <I  l-nyiyfaTro,  ' \yvua-Tii 
&-(i. — (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvii.  23.) 


ren  admired  the  meekness  of  their  discourses,  and  women  and 
young  girls  listened  to  them  delighted  when  spealdng  of  Mary, 
who  had  been  found  worthy  to  cany  in  her  womb  the  Redeemer 
of  the  Avorld.  Those  mysteries,  which  proved  so  revolting  to 
the  disdainful  philosophy  of  Rome  and  Athens,  charmed  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  races,  whose  enthusiasm  was  excited 
by  the  marvellous  recitals  of  the  sufferings  and  prodigies  of  the 
Son  of  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  inspired,  no  doubt,  a  great  energy, 
but — and  this  was  its  weak  side — it  offered  no  consolation  for 
human  sufferings.  It  presupposed  a  people  of  heroes  whom 
sufferings  could  never  affect.  Now,  every  religion  which  muti- 
lates our  nature,  perishes  by  the  violence  it  imposes  on  it.  The 
followers  of  Druidism,  therefore,  could  not  but  instinctively 
yearn  for  a  religion  which,  without  enervating  man,  appeases 
the  sorrows  of  his  heart — and  that  double  character  was  pos- 
sessed by  Christianity.  It  was  strong  but  tender.  It  pointed 
to  a  Liberator  praying  on  the  cross  for  his  executioners,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  mindful  of  his  disconsolate  mother  and  beloved 
disciple.  It  could  not  fail  of  victory,  because  it  was  superior  by 
the  verdict  of  reason  itself,  and  it  satisfied  human  sensibility. 
No  mortal  strength  could  arrest  its  triumph  amidst  the  Druidi- 
cal  population.  Accordingly,  on  the  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alps,*  the  cross  shone  like  a  brilliant  light- 
house destined  to  illumine  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  their 
future  career. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  very  vague  traditions  respecting 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Celtic  races.  So  far  as 
Helvetia  is  concerned,  the  legends  are  far  more  numerous  than 
historical  documents.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  a  reflexion 
of  the  light  which  the  Eastern  church  shed  over  the  world 
gleamed  over  those  Alpine  mountains.!    A  distinguished  Greek 

*  It  appeal's  that  Diniidism  was  of  a  more  independent  form  in  the  Alps  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  no  sacerdotal  corporations  existed  tliere. 

t  "The  Christian  history  of  Helvetia,"  well  observes  M.  Daguet,  "has  an 
Hellenic  origin.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  two  Greek  priests 
of  Asia,  Irenseus  and  Pothinius,  the  illustrious  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  had 
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writer,  Bisliop  Irenaeus,  consolidated  in  the  important  city  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons)  the  work  of  the  first  evangelical  workers. 
From  Lyons  the  doctrines  of  our  church  spread  throughout 
Helvetia. 

The  legend  of  St.  Beatus  enables  us  to  discover,  amidst  a 
tissue  of  Romish  fables,  the  trace  of  those  memorable  events. 
That  legend  proves  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Helvetic  church. 
It  was  at  Antioch  that  Suetonius,  the  Briton,  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  faith.  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  Britons 
were  originally  in  intimate  union  with  the  Eastern  church,  and 
that  the  protracted  efforts  of  an  astute  policy  were  requisite  to 
make  them  bow  to  the  yoke  of  the  Romish  one.  The  most 
celebrated  preachers  of  Helvetia,  Justus,  Gall,  Lucius,  FridoHn, 
Magnoald,  and  Sigisbert,  were,  like  Suetonius,  born  on  the  soil 
of  Great  Britain.  lona  and  Bangor,  which,  unlike  Rome,  had 
no  historians  interested  in  extolling  them,  possessed  a  more 
lively  faith  than  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  The  free  church  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots  has  done  more  for  the  conversion  of 
central  Europe  than  all  the  missionaries  of  Papacy.  One  might 
say  of  the  evangelical  labourers  of  Britain  what  was  said  of 
Columbanus:  "He  felt  burning  in  his  heart  that  fire  which  the 
Lord  had  brought  upon  earth  ;"*  but  that  indefatigable  preacher 
had  taught  his  disciple.  Gall,  that,  in  honouring  Rome,  it  Avas 
necessary  to  respect  the  "  singular  prerogative  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,"!  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  exhorting  the  church 
established  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  to  keep  itself 
from  the  ancient  corruption,  of  that  famous  city.     Such,  even 

introduced  Christianity  amongst  the  Gauls,  From  Lyons  and  Vienne,  where 
the  two  missionaries  liad  established  themselves,  Christianity  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  to  Geneva  amongst  others,  and  to  Augusta  Eauraco- 
rum„(AuGST,  near  Bale,  canton  Argovia,)  at  that  time  veiy  flourishing  cities. 
At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  Christian  communities  arose  in  other  cities  of 
Helvetia,  such  as  NovioJunuin,  Aventicum,  Vindonissa,  Octodura,  and  Curia." 
— {T>a.g\iQt— Studies  on  the  Literary  Histonj  of  Switzerland,  in  the  lievue  Suiste, 
tome  ix.) 

*  Ignitum  igne  Domini  desiderium. — (Dom.  Mabillon,  Acta,  p.  9.) 

t  Salva  loci  dominic£E  resurrectiouis  singularia  prajrogativa. — (Columb.  Vit. 
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in  tlie  sixth  century,  was  British  liberty,  as  learned  in  the  school 
of  the  Orientals. 

The  Christians  had  not  to  struggle  against  Druidism  alone, 
for  the  successive  invasions  of  which  Helvetia  was  the  theatre 
introduced  other  religious  systems  therein. 

Six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  some  Italianized  tribes 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  Helvetian  valleys,  above  which  the 
Rhine  takes  its  source.  If  local  traditions  may  be  credited, 
other  emigrants  from  the  north,  Frieslandei's  or  Scandinavians, 
"  driven  away  by  famine  and  flood,"  established  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Two  brothers, 
Switer  and  Swen,  were,  it  is  said,  the  founders  of  Schwytz; 
and  the  emigi'ants,  crossing  the  Biiinig,  brought  their  last 
colonies  to  the  Bernese  Oberland.  But  without  having  recourse 
to  those  obscure  traditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  how  con- 
spicuous a  part  was  played,  in  the  history  of  ancient  Helvetia, 
by  Germanic  institutions  and  ideas.  At  the  epoch  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  barbarians,  the  Alemanni,  then  the  Burgundians, 
afterwards  the  Goths,  and,  at  last,  the  Franks,  spread  like 
torrents  over  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Celtic  and  Latin 
peoples.  They  furnished  Switzerland  Avith  its  last  constituent 
element,  and,  to  the  present  day,  there  are  three  languages  and 
three  races  in  the  Confederation,  forming,  by  a  union  which  is 
becoming  every  day  more  intimate,  the  originality  and  force 
of  the  Helvetic  people,  small  in  number,  but  great  by  the  ideas 
and  expansive  power  of  liberty. 

The  religious  belief,  introduced  by  the  Germanic  tribes  into 
Helvetia,  was  not  without  an  analogy  with  Celtic  traditions. 
Druidical  theology  recalls,  in  fact,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  theories  of  India  and  the  dogmas  of  Scandinavia.  The 
three  great  gods  of  Gaul,  Teutat^s,  (?  Zeus-Ate,  the  beneficent 
and  punishing  deity? — Trans.)  Taranis,  and  Hesus  (?  Jesus 
— Trans.),  remind  one  of  the  national  trinity  of  the  Germans, 
who  also  range  under  its  laws,  an  invisible  people  of  giants, 
fairies,  and  dwarfs.  In  Druidical  cosmogony,  the  universe 
passes  through  a  series  of  creations  and  destinations,  and  the 
earth  is  represented  as  a  gigantic  animal. 
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The  three  principal  gods  of  the  Germans  were  Wodin  (tlie 
Odin  of  the  Scandinavians),  Donar  (their  Thor),  and  Saxnot 
(called  also  Zeo  and  Ty-len).*  When  Saint  Colombanus  and 
his  companions  visited  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
they  found,  at  Bregenz,  a  chapel  profaned  by  the  barbarians, 
and  in  which  were  erected  three  brazen  idols  :  "  Those  are  our 
ancient  gods,"  said  the  pagans,  "whose  protection  has  preserved 
ourselves  and  our  property  up  to  this  day." 

Those  o;ods  of  the  Germanic  forests  found  in  the  celebrated 
monk  we  have  just  named,  and  his  disciples,  indefatigable  ad- 
versaries. Colombanus,  during  his  missions  in  Gaul  and  Hel- 
vetia, had  not  the  gift  of  pleasing  the  partisans  of  Rome,  as 
shown  by  M.  Daguet:  "The  Scottish  church  which,  by  its 
origin,  attached  itself  to  the  old  Christianity  of  the  East,  to 
the  Greek  church,  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  often  the  subject  of  scandal  for  the  orthodoic 
bishops  of  Gaul,  and  for  the  Saxon  archbishops  of  Canterbury : 
'We  deputies  of  the  holy  apostolic  see  to  these  Western  regions,' 
— it  is  thus  those  bishops  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
— 'we  foolishly  believed  in  the  reputation  of  your  island  for 
sanctity;  but  we  now  know  that  you  are  no  better  than  the 
Britons.  Colombanus's  journey  in  Gaul  has  fully  convinced 
us  of  that.' "t 

The  services  which  Colombanus,  by  his  preaching,  rendered 
Christianity  in  Frankish  Gaul,  did  not  make  the  Gallic  prelates 
forget  the  attachment,  on  the  part  of  that  celebrated  monk  and 
his  friends,  to  the  oriental  customs  of  the  British  church. 

The  indefatigable  Colombanus  was  obliged  to  direct  his 
labours  towards  Italy  and  Helvetia.  He  first  founded  Bobbio 
in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  arrived  in  Switzerland  towards  the 
year  610.  He  remained  there  only  three  years,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  and  transforming  the  Alemanni,  who, 
before  his  time,  were  uncultivated  and  almost  idolatrous.  Un- 
fortunately, the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Irish  preacher  exposed 

*  The  Tyr  of  Scandinavia. 

t  Daguet—"  Studies  on  the  Literary  Ilistory  of  Switzerland,— The  great  Irish 
Missionaries." 
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him  to  the  resentment  of  Gunzo,  duke  of  tlie  Alemanni,  so  he 
was  compelled  to  flee,  but  his  work  was  not  destined  to  perish, 
for  Gall  came  after  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  Alemanni,  and  the 
founder  of  their  church. 

The  constitutions  of  Colombanus  have,  it  is  true,  the  essential 
vices  of  all  monastic  institutions,  vices  which  are  the  same  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  in  his  sermons,  and  in 
his  correspondence,  the  true  Christian  spirit  and  the  remem- 
brances of  ancient  oriental  independence  are,  at  times,  manifested. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  enough  to  mortify,  by 
fastings  and  watchings,  the  dust  of  our  body,  if  our  manners 
be  not  reformed.  To  macerate  the  flesh,  whilst  the  soul  is  not 
fructifying,  is  to  unceasingly  till  the  earth  without  producing 
any  harvests."* 

The  Irish  Christians,  like  the  Orientals,  celebrated  Easter 
with  the  Jews,  and  Colombanus  defended  that  custom  in  a 
communication  to  Pope  Gregory  I.: — 

"  Can  any  one  think  that,  after  having  read  so  many  authors, 
I  can  content  myself  with  this  declaration  of  the  bishops,  '  You 
must  not  celebrate  Easter  with  the  Jews.'  The  bishop  (of 
Rome)  Victor  said  the  same  thing;  but  none  of  the  Eastern 
bishops  would  admit  it.  As  for  our  Irish  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers, who  are  the  most  skilful  in  matters  of  computation  and 
astronomy,  they  only  laugh  at  that  saying r'\ 

As  the  Irish  only  laughed  at  the  decrees  of  the  "Vicar 
of  God,"  we  can  understand  why  certain  continental  prelates 
showed  so  often  such  great  antipathy  to  them.  M.  Daguet, 
who  wishes  to  prove  to  M.  Michelet  that  Colombanus  was  not 
"a  precursor  of  the  Reformation  in  the  seventh  century," 
admits  that  "  the  missionary  was  a  heterodox  son  of  the  Roman 
church.":}:  Did  he  not  write  to  Boniface  IV.,  "You  will  retain 
power  only  so  long  as  right  reason  remains?" § 

*  Guizot — ^^  History  of  Civilization  in  France,"  ii.  144 — 147. 
t  ^'Library  of  the  Fathers,"  xii.  32. 

I  "Literary  History  of  Switzerland  "  in  the  Revue  Suisse,  vol.  x. 
§  Tanidiu  potestas  apud  vos  erit,  quamdiu  recta  ratio  permanserit,  ("  Library 
of  the  Fathers.") 
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Gall,  the  disciple  of  Colombanus,  an  indefatigable  labourer  and 
zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  converted  his  cell  into  a  school 
of  agriculture,  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Bodensee,  (Lake  of 
Constance).  Mang  or  Magnoald,  who,  after  Gall's  death,  had 
become  the  first  guardian  of  the  cell  of  Steinach,  was  the  evan- 
gelist of  the  Vorarlberg  and  of  Bavaria.*  Unfortunately,  zeal 
and  activity  are  not  of  a  durable  nature  in  monastic  institutions, 
and  are  soon  replaced  by  vulgar  sensualism,  and  a  more  or  less 
gross  quietism. 

The  union  of  Christianity  and  Celtic  genius  produced  felici- 
tous results.  It  is  true  that  barbarism,  with  its  unbridled  im- 
petuosity, opposed  many  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  evangelical 
ideas,  but  the  character  of  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Helvetia 
was  naturally  generous  and  independent ;  they  despised  danger, 
and  felt  a  contempt  for  life,  so  they  were  singularly  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  heroic  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Prone  to 
excess  in  everything,  they  had,  no  doubt,  great  vices,  but  they 
were  capable  of  manifesting  extraordinary  virtues,  sublime 
self-devotion,  and  a  spirit  of  self-denial  which  shrank  from  no 
sacrifice.  Those  dispositions  produced  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  history,  viz.,  chivalry,  an  institution  com- 
prising Christian  and  barbarian  elements.  An  evangelical 
inspiration  could  alone  urge  warriors  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed;  but  that  idea, 
legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  Christianity,  was  accompanied  by 
another  which  Christianity  could  scarcely  uphold.  Does  not 
the  extermination  of  infidels  rather  recall  the  ferocious  genius  of 
the  Druidical  and  Germanic  religions^  than  the  pacific  worship 
revealed  to  the  world  by  a  merciful  Saviour?  Those  fierce 
crusaders,  who  entered  into  Jerusalem  with  the  sign  of  redemp- 
tion on  their  shoulders,  and  who  bathed  themselves  there  in  floods 
of  blood,  were  the  worthy  sons  of  those  who,  in  the  foi'ests  of 
Gaul  and  in  the  valleys  of  Helvetia,  made  such  abominable 
sacrifices,  and  who  sang  this  terrible  burden  : — 


*  More  details  respecting  the  Irish  monks  in  Helvetia  will  be  found  in  M. 
Daguet's  learned  work  already  quoted. 
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"  Nons  boirons  la  cervoise  en  leurs  criines  fmnants, 
L'autel  de  Teutates  accepte  nos  seriiients?"* 

As  for  looman  worship,  such  as  chivahy  understood  it,  it 
should  be  considered  rather  as  a  Celtic  and  Germanic  tradition 
than  as  an  evangelical  idea.  It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  teaches 
respect  for  woman,  and  hallows  the  rights  of  the  wife  and  the 
mother,  but  it  never  taught  the  world  that  adoration  of  our  sex 
which  chivalry  sanctions,  and  which  was  manifested,  in  all  its 
foolish  eccentricities,  in  the  worship  of  Mary,  in  the  middle 
ages.f  That  idea  is  in  unison  with  the  most  ancient  creed  of 
barbarous  races.  Completely  unknown  to  Greco-Roman  civil- 
ization, it  imparts  a  strongly-marked  romantic  character  to  the 
history  of  Christian  nations,  from  the  times  of  chivalry. 

In  order  to  duly  appreciate  the  influence  exercised  by  Celtic 
genius  and  Druidical  traditions  in  France,  Helvetia,  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  essential  to  remark  that,  where  those  elements  or 
analogous  ones  are  not  found,  the  action  of  the  gospel  on  the 
peoples  to  whom  it  was  announced  remained  incomplete.  Italy, 
for  example,  did  not  imbibe  any  vigour  from  the  apostles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  in  fact,  its  vigour  was  already  on  the  decline 
at  the  epoch  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  That  noble  country 
required  not  only  a  new  fiith,  but  new  blood.  May  it  find  in 
the  holy  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  that  virility,  wanting 
which  the  glory  even  of  genius  loses  its  greatest  splendour. 
May  the  glorious  remembrances  of  its  last  struggles  for  nation- 
ality be  always  present  to  its  mind,  and  may  the  laurels  of  Pas- 
trengo,  of  Goito,  of  Rivoli,  of  Somma-Campagna,  of  Pizzighet- 
tone,  and  Peschiera,  never  fade  before  the  deadly  breath  of  the 
foreigner ! 

The  Celtic  and  Germanic  elements  which  constituted  Swiss 
nationality,  cultivated  by  Latin  civilization,  produced  strong 
and  free  souls.     From  the  oldest  times,  the  principle  of  Helvetic 

*  Molle vault. 

t  See  Michelet's  History  of  France;  Coquerel's  Reply  to  Dr.  Strauss — the 
latter  work  containing  profound  reflections  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  worship  of  Mary. 
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society  Avas  a  sincere  and  profound  love  of  liberty.  Accordingly, 
those  ages  which,  for  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  were  only 
times  of  shameful  oppression,  were,  for  the  Swiss,  epochs  of  glo- 
rious struggles  against  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The  intrepid 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  did  not  regard  the  gospel  as  a  code  of 
servitude :  but,  as  their  priests  entertained  different  ideas,  they 
opposed  those  priests  as  firmly  as  they  did  the  Austrian  bailiffs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  cantons,  who,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, have  become  the  docile  instruments  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Roman  nuncios,  repulsed,  a  hundred  times  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  pretensions  of  the  priests  and  monks.  So  far  back  as 
the  year  1370,  those  cantons  as  well  as  the  others — eight  in  all, 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  Confederation,  drew  up  a  cele- 
brated convention,  known  as  the  Pfaffenhrief^*  with  the  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Romish  clergy 
on  their  jurisdiction.  In  1525^fefw|  states  of  Uri,  Schw^tz,  Un- 
terwalden,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Valais,  signed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  was  only  a  new  expression  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Helvetic  church  : — 

"  Seeing  that  the  head  of  the  flock  (the  bishop  of  Rome)  is 
sleeping,  we,  the  secular  authority,  .  .  .  prohibit  the  accu- 
mulation of  benefices,  and  the  sale  of  sacraments  and  indulgences. 
We  shall  no  longer  allow  the  ])riests  to  traffic  in  dispensations 
from  fasting,  t  nor  in  permissions  to  indulge  in  amusements  on 
Sundays.  There  shall  he  no  more  last  wills  and  testaments  dic- 
tated by  churchmen.  There  shall  be  no  more  advowees,  J  no 
more  acquisitions  made  by  religious  houses  unknown  to  govern- 
ment.    We  shall  not  allow   our  subjects  to  be  opj)ressed   by 


*  See  Cherbuliez — De  la  De'mocratie  en  Suisse, — Les  Eglises  constitue'es. 
Schmauss — Corpus  juris  Academicum,  2,345.  Balthasar — De  jurih.  Hcl.  circa 
sacra,  15. 

f  It  is  surprising  that  several  of  those  abuses  exist  even  in  1856,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  Catholic  countries  and  even  in  the  cantons  Avhich  condemned  them 
three  centuries  ago. 

I  Foreigners  to  whom  the  advowsons  of  Swiss  benefices  were  sold  by  Eome. 
Oil !  if  He  who  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple  returned  to  earth, 
what  would  he  say  of  the  men  who  disposed  of  masses,  dispensations,  conscience, 
and  honour ! 
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ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  shall 
for  the  future,  try  priests  without  regard  to  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  bailiffs  of  our  lordships  will  defend  the  poor  copy- 
holders against  the  severity  of  the  collectors  of  rents  due  to  the 
monasteries.  Finally,  Avithout  fearing  clerical  excommunication, 
our  will  is  that  that  body,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  free  of  all  charges  and  imposts,  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  all  other  Christian  folk,  and  not  beguile  our  simjjlicity 
by  pretensions  to  rights  which  are  not,  in  any  way,  mentioned 
in  the  holy  Scriptures."* 

The  facts  just  cited  prove  clearly  enough  that,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  displayed  in  Switzerland 
the  same  spirit  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  that  the  peasantry 
instead  of  resigning  themselves  to  servitude,  as  was  the  case 
everywhere  else,  vigorously  fought  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lords  and  monks.  Whilst  the  history  of  a  convent 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  sad  repetition  of  vexations  exercised 
on  serfs,  "  liable,  at  mercy,  to  the  land-tax  and  husbandry-ser- 
vice," that  history  is,  so  far  as  Switzerland  is  concerned,  a 
warlike  legend  of  combats,  by  means  of  which  the  rustics  freed 
themselves  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  example,  that  of  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Interlachen. 

It  w^as  a  knight  of  the  Oberhofen  family  who  erected  that 
house,  towards  the  year  1130,  for  thirty  monks  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Augustine.  Shortly  after  its  foundation,  the  monastery 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  the 
Third,  who  allowed  it  to  choose  its  own  administrator.  In  1198, 
the  administrator  or  patron  abused  his  privileges,  and  the  em- 
peror, Henry  VI.,  charged  the  city  of  Berne  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  monks,  Avithout  violating  any  of  their  numerous 
franchises,  which  were  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  succes- 
sors, and  particularly  by  the  Emperor  Adolphus,  in  1295.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  support  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  was  not 
wanting  to  the  monks. 

*  Hottinger — History  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  (continued  by  MuUer),  355. 
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And  they  did  not,  it  appears,  fail  to  take  adv'antage  of  it,  for, 
at  that  epoch,  they  possessed  considerable  riches,  consisting 
principally  in  patronage  and  landed  property  wliich  had  been 
bequeathed  to  them,  or  which  they  had  purchased  from  ruined 
lords.  The  temtory  of  the  monastery  gradually  increased,  and 
its  domination  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  soon  became  incontestable. 

The  good  reputation  enjoyed,  at  first,  by  the  monastery  greatly 
contributed  to  its  aggrandizement.  Monastic  institutions  always 
commence  with  fervour,  which,  unfortunately,  has  but  too  gen- 
erally the  delusions  of  a  feverish  excitement  for  its  basis,*  But 
when  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  brought  them  power 
and  wealth,  religious  enthusiasm  gave  way  to  ambition,  cupidity, 
and  love  of  pleasure.  Matters  progressed,  in  fact,  at  Interlachen 
as  in  all  other  convents.  So  early  as  1205,  the  harsh  treatment 
of  the  peasantry  by  the  monks  produced  an  insurrection.  The 
energetic  mountaineers  seemed  ill  disposed  to  submit  to  monkish 
tyranny,  and,  possibly,  their  intrepidity  would  have  broken  an 
abhorred  yoke,  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  the  powerful 
duke  of  Zahringen,  Bercthold  V.,  founder  of  Berne.  He  ad- 
vanced with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  insurgents  in  the 
valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  obliixed  them  to  submit  ao;ain  to  the 
crushing  domination  of  the  monastery. 

The  monks,  who  were  conscious  of  their  unpopularity,  saw 
the  necessity  of  leaning  for  support  on  a  foreign  power,  caring 
but  little  whether  or  not  that  power  was  the  enemy  of  their 
country.  We  all  know  in  what  the  patriotism  of  monks  con- 
sists. In  Switzerland,  their  eyes  were  always  turned  towards 
Austria.  The  Augustinians  of  Interlachen  compelled  their  vas- 
sals to  aid  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  although 
those  foreigners  were  the  foes  of  Switzerland ;  but  such  a  pro- 
ceeding drew  on  the  monastery  the  anger  of  the  formidable 
mountaineers  of  Unterwalden,  who,  in  1342,  ravaged  its  terri- 
toiy.     The  serfs  of  the  establishment  saw,  in  that  stinaggle,  an 


*  The  founders  of  orders,  such  as  Anthony,  Francis  d'Assise,  Dominic,  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  Alphonse  Liguori,  &c.,  even  present  some  curious  examples  of 
hallucination.    (See  Dr.  Briere  de  Boisniont's  Des  HaUv^inationa.) 
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opportunity  of  reconquering  their  liberty.  Several  villages, 
Grindelwald,  Boenigen,  Iseltwald,  Saxeten,  &c.,  concluded,  in 
1349,  a  secret  alliance  with  Unterwalden.  Deeming  them- 
selves sure  of  success,  they  revolted  and  refused  to  pay  the  im- 
})Osts ;  but  the  monks  were  delivered  from  the  perils  which 
threatened  them  by  tlie  intervention  of  Berne  and  Solothurn. 
The  Bernese  general  burned  Wilderswyl  and  several  other  vil- 
lages, and  the  insurgents,  on  whom  a  war-tax  was  imposed,  fell 
again  under  the  yoke,  which  was  all  the  heavier  that  the  riches 
and  authoritv  of  the  monks  w^ent  on  increasincr. 

The  union  of  the  lords  of  Berne  and  of  the  monastery, — which 
became  closer  every  day, — -rendered  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  valleys  so  intolerable  that  they  assembled  at 
Eschi,  in  the  month  of  May  1445,  in  order  to  concert  the  means 
of  deliverinii  themselves  from  their  bondage.  Their  efforts  did 
not  that  year  produce  any  result,  but  the  convent  made  a  few 
concessions,  admittincp  amongst  its  free  vassals  the  villao-ers  of 
Grindelwald,  Iseltwald,  Lauterbrunnen,  Habkeren,  and  Matten. 

After  that  arrangement,  tranquillity  was  restored,  but  the 
monastery  of  Interlachen  was  not  released  from  all  anxiety.  In 
vain  its  riclies  were  augmented,  for  it  complained  of  the  penury 
of  its  treasure;  and  w^e  need  not  be  surprised  at  that,  for  its  im- 
mense revenues  could  not  suffice  to  meet  the  excesses  of  all 
kinds  in  which  the  Augustinians  indulged.  A  slight  wail 
separated  them  from  the  nunnery,  which  was  founded  shortly 
after  their  house,  and  such  were  the  orgies  in  that  nunnery  that 
it  twice  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  The  nuns,  too,  were  not 
less  involved  in  debt  than  the  monks.  Visitations  were  ordered 
by  the  bishops  of  Lausanne,  and  the  reports  of  the  visitors  present 
a  curious  but  little  edifying  picture  of  monastic  life,  the  same  that 
certain  persons  would  wish  to  realize  now-a-days.  In  1439,  the 
council  of  Basle  prescribed  also  a  visitation  of  the  two  establish- 
ments. 

Notwithstandino-  those  visits  and  warnino;s,  the  financial  and 
moral  disorder  went  on  increasing.  At  last,  the  Bernese  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  old  friendship  for  the  monastery, 
denounced,  in  ,1473,  its  scandalous  conduct  to  Rome,  a  de- 

ir,  s 
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nunciatiou  which  brought  on  the  monks  a  severe  reprimand 
from  Sixtus  IV.  Several  of  them,  irritated  by  that  well-merited 
castif^ation,  quitted  the  monastery, — the  church  of  which  they 
first  violently  despoiled,  in  1474,  ill-treating  and  wounding 
several  of  their  former  brethren.  The  interference  of  the  Ber- 
nese was  required  to  repress  those  brigands,  clothed  in  the  dress 
of  the  Auo;ustinians. 

Innocent  VIII.,  ten  years  latter,  resolved  at  last  to  secularize 
the  nunnery,  in  order  to  free  the  monks  from  a  temptation 
which  they  never  could  resist,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  their  superiors.  That  coup  d'etat  only  gave  greater 
publicity  to  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  monks.  Later,  (1527,) 
Berne  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  appoint  an  administrator.  The 
Reformation  was  destined  to  free  the  country  altogether  from  an 
establishment  which  had  corrupted  it,*  and  which  the  people 
called  a  sink  of  immorality, — ^' das  Hurhuss  mit  den  Buben  zu 
zerstoren  troewender  The  peasants  flew  to  arras  and  threatened 
to  destroy  the  convent.  On  the  30th  of  March  1528,  Berne 
profited  by  those  circumstances  to  unite  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  to  its  own  territory. f 

The  history  of  the  monks  of  Interlachen  gives  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  relio;ious  state  of  Switzerland  in  the  middle  acjes. 
The  clergy  and  monks  there  set  forth  the  same  claims  as  in  the 
remainder  of  Europe;  but  those  pretensions  always  excited  a 
profound  repugnance  amongst  the  rude  mountaineers  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  labourers  of  the  Helvetic  valleys.  In  many  can- 
tons, the  struggles  of  the  people  against  the  monasteries,  after 
having  insensibly  weakened  monkish  power,  completed  its  ruin 
in  the  16th  century.  That  revolution  did  not  extend  to  the 
primitive  cantons,  where  luxury  was  unknown,  and  where  the 


*  See  the  ordinances  of  the  Bernese  government  of  that  gpocli  against  the 
depraved  manners  of  the  Oberland,  in  tlie  Oherland  Bernois,  vol.  i. :  The  mon- 
astery of  Interlachen. 

f  The  complete  history  of  the  convent  of  Interlachen,  with  its  most  in- 
teresting details,  derived  from  original  sources,  will  be  found  in  the  Oherland 
Bernois,  published  by  M.  Oher,  member  of  the  grand  council  of  the  liepublic 
of  Berne. 
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clergy,  who  remained  very  ignorant,  not  encountering  tlie 
temptations  met  with  elsewhere,  had  preserved  sufficiently 
simple  habits.  Whilst  the  population  manifested  indignation 
more  than  once  at  the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  of  the  priests,  the}' 
preserved  some  respect  for  the  sacerdotal  body,  wlio  had  not  de- 
prived them  of  their  democratic  institutions,  and  who  did  not 
assume  too  much  of  a  lordly  air.  There  was  no  bishopric  in 
those  mountains,  and  the  pomp  of  the  prelacy  did  not  offend  the 
eye,  as  at  Lausanne,  Basle,  and  Geneva.  But  in  the  rich  can- 
tons, the  clergy  followed  the  examples  of  the  opulent  burghers 
and  the  licentious  nobles.  In  1482,  we  see  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bernese  territory,  when  decimated  by  the  pest,  driving  away 
all  the  priests'  concubines,  (Pfaffenhiiren,)  in  order  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  people  justly  regarded  the  priests  as 
the  support  of  the  aristocracy,  and  they  were  desirous  of  shaking 
oft'  an  authority  which  had  neither  learning  nor  morality  on  its 
side.  Moreover,  in  those  cantons  where  intellectual  cultivation 
began  to  spread,  the  adversaries  of  the  priesthood  naturally  in- 
voked the  word  of  Grod  to  compel  those  who  pretended  to  be 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Such  was  not 
the  case  at  Schwytz  and  Altorf.  The  rude  inhabitants  of  those 
truly  primitive  countries  always  looked  on  Biblical  discussions 
as  so  many  subtleties  which  ought  to  be  left  to  churchmen;  so 
they  were  disposed  to  bring  fire  and  sword  amongst  such  of 
their  neighbours  as  flavoured  the  Reformation,  and  all  the  more 
readily  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  influence  which  their 
knowledge  and  riches  gave  them  in  the  Confederation.  The 
declamations  against  Berne  and  Zurich  ai-e  far  from  having 
passed  out  of  fashion.  They  are  encountered  even  in  M. 
Cretineau-Joly's  "  History  of  the  Sonderbund.^' 

It  is  saddening,  no  doubt,  for  Europe  in  general,  and  for 
Switzerland  in  particular,  to  behold  two  rival  churches  ensanguin- 
inof  the  soil  bv  their  combats.  Writers  devoted  to  the  Romish 
church  have  pretended  that  Christianity  could  have  been  re- 
formed without  dividing  into  two  camps  the  society  founded  by 
our  Saviour,  and  by  dint  of  repeating  that  assertion,  in  a  trench- 
ant dogmatic  tone,  they  have  procured  its  acceptance  on  the 
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part  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  whose  intelligence  has  been 
but  little  cultivated.  The  most  superficial  examination  of  his- 
tory, however,  suffices  to  show  its  nothingness.  What  efforts 
had  not  been  made,  previously  to  the  16th  century,  to  reform 
the  clergy,  and  to  induce  the  papacy  to  renounce  the  arbitraiy 
power  it  had  so  strangely  abused!  The  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle  had  exhausted  all  possible  means  to  bring  back  the 
bishops  of  Rome  to  a  mode  of  life  and  to  ideas  more  conform- 
able to  the  gospel  and  to  sound  sense.  Switzerland  had  beheld 
on  its  frontiei's  two  great  assemblies  of  the  Christian  world,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  realization  of  that  difficult  work.  In  the  former 
council,  everything  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  happy  re- 
sult:— An  emperor,  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism  that 
he  sentenced  its  adversaries  to  the  stake;  theologians  skilled  in 
concealing  all  the  cunning  expedients  of  the  Romish  court;  and 
orators  whose  renown  was  the  glory  of  the  universities; — but 
neither  Sigismond,  nor  Pierre  d'Ailly,  nor  Gerson,  could  obtain 
from  "  the  holy  father,"  the  abandonment  of  any  of  his  preten- 
sions or  interests.  Martin  V.,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
council  itself,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  artifice,  in  neutralising  every 
plan  of  reform.* 

After  the  council  of  Constance,  whose  labours  were  renewed 
at  Basle,  no  delusion  was  possible.  It  was  superabundantly 
proved  that  the  peoples  alone  would  be  able,  by  energetic  inter- 
vention, to  force  their  spiritual  chiefs  to  sacrifices,  to  which  the 
latter,  in  their  selfishness,  were  so  deeply  repugnant.  Those 
chiefs  might  even  at  Basle  have  avoided  a  revolution,  by  ac- 
cepting reform. 

But,  instead  of  resignedly  making  the  concessions,  so  justly 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  the  popes  persisted  in  uphold- 
ing abuses  which  rendered  their  persons  as  odious  as  their 
authority.  Narrow-minded  and  retrograde,  they  knew  only 
one  policy — resistance.^  But  insensate  keststance  com- 
pels   REVOLUTIONISTS    TO    PASS    BEYOND    THE    GOAL    THEY 


*  The  most  curious  details  will  be  found  in  M.  Bonnechose's  excellent  worlc 
"  Thfi  lie-formers  before  the  Reformation.'''' 
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WOUD    HAVE    BEEX     SATISFIED    TO     REACH.        Were    not    the 

unceasing  conspiracies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  their  dishonourable  alliance  with  foreigners,  the  chief 
causes  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution?  Analoijons 
events  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century.  If  Martin  V.  and 
Eugene  IV.  had  imbibed,  at  Constance  and  at  Basle,  a  few 
truly  Christian  inspirations,  Luther  and  Zuingli  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  commenced  their  career.  Those  illustrious  men 
have  often  been  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of 
modern  society: — the  eternal  burden  of  those  vulgar  apologists 
of  whom  Catholicism  is  so  proud: — 

"  C'est  la  faute  de  Rousseau, 
C'est  la  faute  de  Voltaire."  * 

But  impartial  history  cares  very  little  for  such  interested 
declamation.  It  finds  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  re- 
proaches cast  against  the  Reformers  must  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  period.  An  incestuous  pope  like  Alexander  VI.,  a  self- 
ish and  pugnacious  politician  like  Julius  II.,  a  voluptuous  artist 
like  Leo  X.,  have  laboured  more  for  the  establishing  of  Protes- 
tantism than  the  pious  zeal  of  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  the  intrepidity 
of  Zuingli,  the  eloquence  of  Luther,  and  the  dialectics  of  Cal- 
vin. Centuries  of  oppression  render  centuries  of  resistance 
legitimate.  When'  the  Bourbons  effected  the  triumph  of  abso- 
lute power  in  France,  they  thought  tliey  had  rendered  monarchy 
everlasting,  yet  the  fourth  successor  of  Henry  IV.  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
the  Stuarts,  but  I  am  only  treating  here  of  the  papacy.  Gre- 
gory VII.,  by  changing  the  government  of  the  Romish  church 
into  a  despotic  monarchy,  was  the  true  precursor  of  the  Refor- 
mation. There  is  one  thing  that  is  surprising,  namely,  that 
Christian  nations  should  so  long  have  borne  with  the  tyranny 
of  a  bishop.  I  state,  with  pride,  that  anything  of  that  kind 
could  not  possibly  have  met  with  the  slightest  success  in  the 
East.  In  fact,  the;  menaces  and  seductions  of  Rome  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  us ;  nor  did  insults  produce  any  effect. 

*  As  in  1530-60,  so  in  1725-89.— Trans. 
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Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  Westerns  have 
given  the  name  of  schismatics  to  those  who  have  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  primitive  independence  of  Christianity. 

Whilst  the  policy  of  Kome  failed  amongst  the  Orientals,  who 
were  well  acquainted  wath  ancient  traditions,  and  who  revolted 
at  tlie  veiy  idea  of  a  "  bishop-king,"  it  succeeded  elsewhere. 
In  the  West,  the  faithful  were  long  rendered  patient  by  pro- 
mises of  reform,  which  was  however  always  postponed,  and 
which  was  demanded  in  vain  by  the  most  pious  and  most  en- 
lightened partisans  of  the  Romish  church — by  a  Bernard,  a 
Gerson,  a  PieiTe  d'Ailly.  With  what  animation,  for  example, 
does  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  speak  of  those  church  ornaments 
"  which  attract  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  disturb  them  in  their 
devotion,  and  lead  them  back  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews."  * 
As  for  "the  relics  covered  with  gold,"  the  eloquent  monk  affirms 
that  "they  feed  the  eyes  and  open  the  strong  chests."  How 
often  in  his  sermons  does  he  not  declaim  atrainst  the  thorouo-hly 
material  x'eligion  before  his  eyes,  and  uphold  one  in  spirit  and 
in  truth!"  What  a  frightful  portrait  does  he  draw  of  mona- 
chism  !  Does  not  one  readily  find  in  his  writings  all  that  the 
Reformers  of  a  later  period  said  of  the  monasteries?! 

The  day  was  not  distant  when  the  most  enlightened  and  the 
most  active  peoples  of  Christendom  would  repeat  those  eloquent 
denunciations  of  a  degenerate  religion,  and  their  indignation 
would  be  all  the  greater  that  they  were  the  longer  deceived. 

Such  were  the  time  causes  of  the  Reformation,  which  have 
been  so  often  misinterpreted  by  the  interested  defenders  of 
ultramontanism.  %  The  writers  of  that  school  are  not  satisfied 
with  representing  the  Reformation  as  the  most  illegitimate  of 
revolutions,  but  they  have  ventured  to  trace  to  it  a  multitude 
of  disastrous  consequences.  To  listen  to  them,  Protestantism 
profoundly  demoralized  Christian  society — so  moral  under  Alex- 

*  In  his  Apology  to  William  de  Clnny. 

f  See  the  clever  work  of  i\I.  Bnn^&n&v:— Another  Reformer  before  the  Refor- 
mation.    Fragment  of  Rome  and  hhtory. 

X  Such  as  Messieurs  Balmes,  Nicolas,  the  liishop  of  Moiitauban,  Audiii,  Bol- 
linger, &c. 
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aiider  VI.,  Jules  II,,  and  Leo  X.* — and  it  is  to  Protestantism 
that  must  be  referred  all  the  ciimes  committed  in  the  three  last 
centuries,  amoncrst  which  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  by  Clement  XIV. ,t  the 
revolutions  of  1789  and  1830,  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration over  the  Sonderbund,  the  campaigns  of  Charles  Albert 
against  the  oppressors  of  Italian  nationality,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  from  the  eternal  city.  Protestantism  is, 
moreover,  responsible  for  the  bastards  of  Louis  XIV.,  that 
"most  Christian  king;"  for  the  saturnalia  of  the  regency  and  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.;  for  the  massacres  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  ;  and  for  the  orsies  of  the  Directorv.i  Before  the  time 
of  Zuingli,  Europe  was  the  abode  of  angels.  I  willingly  admit 
that  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  a  fine  model  of  virtue,  that  it  was  un- 
seemly to  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  court  of  the  Valois, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  of  so  orthodox  a  prince  as  Henri 
III.,  who  passed  his  life  in  attending  religious  processions: — 

"  Caylus  et  Saint-Maigrin,  Joyeuse  et  d'Epenion, 
Jeunes  voluptueux,  qui  regnaient  sous  son  uom, 
D'un  maitre  effeminfi,  corrvpteurs  politiques, 
Plongeaient  dans  les  plaisirs,  ses  langueuvs  le'tavgiques."  § 

Such  was  the  Europe  which  Protestantism  depraved.  ||  But 
let  us  leave  the  past,  for  the  present  offers  us  lessons  enough. 
The  apologists  of  the  church  must  strangely  reckon  on  the 
ignorance  of  their  readers,  when  they  declare  that  in  Vienna, 
Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  republics  of  Southern 
America,  there  is  more  morality  than  in  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  &c.     Any  one  seeking  for  iu- 

*  See  the  histories  of  France  by  Messrs.  Michelet,  Henri  Martin,  and  Theo- 
phile  Laval  lee. 

t  See  Joly's  Clement  XIV. 

X  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  multitude  of  works  filled  with  those  ultramontane 
commonplaces;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  de  Yalde- 
gainas,  ("On  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism,")  and  to  the  Abb6  Rohr- 
bacher — "Universal  History  of  the  Church,"  a  singularly  curious  production. 

§  Voltaire — Henriade. 

II  See  Brantoine,  for  example. 
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formation  on  that  point  has  only  to  read  a  well-known  work  by 
M.  Napoleon  Roussel — "  Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations." 
That  book,  it  is  true,  has  more  than  one  defect,  but  it  sets  forth 
general  results  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  reply  to  it,  except  by  sneers.  Although  less  cele- 
brated, the  "Protestantism  and  Society"  of  M.  Lecerf,  professor 
of  law  at  Caen,  comj^letely  annihilates  the  fantastic  portraits 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  M.  Nicolas. 

For  my  part,  impartial  and  independent  in  my  quality  of  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  church,  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
defenders  of  Rome  were  imprudent  enough  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion on  that  ground,  but — 

"  Save  us  from  our  friends! " 

Let  people  say,  if  they  will,  that  Catholic  nations  are  the 
gayest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  "  spirituel."  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  declaration.  Let  certain  writers 
even  quote,  if  they  please,  as  proofs,  the  Platon  Polichinelle  of 
Abbe  Martinet,  a  doctor  in  theology,  the  book  of  Spirits  and 
their  fluidic  manifestations,  by  M.  de  Mirville,  My  Doubts,  by 
the  Reverend  Father  Loriquet,  and  the  articles  of  the  Univers; 
I  am  wilHng  they  should  do  so,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  quarrelled  with  Rome,  such  as  Voltaire, 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  and  Beranger,  are  not  less  witty  than 
Messrs.  ^lartinet,  de  Mirville,  Loriquet,  Veuillot,  Nicolas,  Ni- 
colardot,  and  Potot,  or  their  predecessors,  Nonotte,  Patouillet, 
and  Desfontaines.  When  purely  literary  appreciations  are  con- 
cerned, one  must  look  for  eccentricities  of  all  kinds;  but  when 
we  find  the  Romish  church  setting  up  the  claim  of  exclusively 
representing  virtue  on  earth,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  such 
a  whim  exceeds  all  bounds.  Travellers  who  have  passed  a  few 
days  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Rome,  must  ex- 
perience an  extraordinary  sensation  of  astonishment  when  told 
of  the  angelical  lives,  in  those  cities,  of  the  "  childi'en  subject  to 
the  holy  Roman  church,"  whose  virtues  are  contrasted  with  the 
countless  sins  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  Edinburgh,  Geneva, 
Dresden,  Stockholm,  &c.,  who,  as  hei'etios  and  schismatics,  are 
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necessarily  given  up  to  all  tlie  pernicious  influences  of  Satan. 
Educated  readers  will  cease  to  smile  at  such  jokes,  when  they 
reflect  tliat  they  are  successfidly  employed  to  keep  up,  amons;st 
millions  of  Christians,  the  fury  of  sectarian  hatred,  and  that 
they  form  the  entire  substance  of  the  polemics  of  M.  Nicolas, 
who  is  at  present,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  silence  of  the 
clergy,  the  official  apologist  of  Rome. 

That  theologian — we  must  give  him  that  name,  as  the  official 
theologians  hold  aloof — has  made  a  certain  discovery  not  devoid 
of  importance.  He  pretends  to  have  proved  that  Protestantism 
is  the  legitimate  originator  of  all  the  socialist  sects,  and  that 
without  its  pestiferous  influence,  there  would  never  have  been 
Saint  Simonians,  Fourierists,  or  Babouvists,  in  the  world. 
Communism  is,  according  to  him,  the  necessary  product  of  Pro- 
testant ideas,  and,  in  proof,  he  has  composed  a  book,  with  the 
taking  title:  "On  Protestantism  and  all  Heresies  in  their  con- 
nexion with  Socialism,"*  which  has  been  translated  into  Hun- 
garian, as  has  been  also  the  "Ver  rongeur"  of  the  celebrated 
Abbe  Gaume — that  ardent  adversaiy  of  the  Greek  classics  and 
of  the  pagan  Latin.  Unfortunately  for  the  adversary  of  the 
Reformation,  communism  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  socialism,  if  by  that  word  is  meant  a  violent 
polemic  against  the  inconveniences  of  social  order.  The  most 
ancient  Fathers  of  the  church — Jerome,  for  example — contain  as 
severe  denunciations  of  the  rich  as  any  essay  of  Louis  Blanc's. 
Did  not  the  hermit  of  Bethlehem  say  that  every  landed  propri- 
etor "is  a  thief  or  the  son  of  a  thief?" 

The  present  aspect  of  Europe  scarcely  strengthens  the  theories 
of  M.  Nicolas  and  his  friends.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  socialists  and  communists  spring  up  in  num- 
bers on  Catholic  soil,  and  that  Protestant  countries  have  but 
little  acquaintance  with  those  sects,  which  are  far  more  formi- 
dable in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Rome,  than  in  Edinburgh  or  Stock- 

*  The  Eevue  de  Strasbourg,  (Jan.  1853,)  has  published  a  learned  and  severe 
criticism  on  that  work,  showing  that  M.  Nicolas  has  taken  cities  for  men  and 
men  for  cities.  See  also  M.  X.  Roussel's  JExamin  des  objections  a  la  Jin  des  na- 
tions catholiques — a  refutation  of  Balines. 
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holm.  In  the  last  two  cities,  people  are  merely  liberals. 
Messieurs  Cabet,  Considerant,  Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  would  never 
acquire  any  power  there,  and  M.  Proudhon  would  not  obtain 
thousands  of  votes,  as  a  candidate,  for  the  post  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Socialism  could  not  recruit  there  the  multi- 
tude of  admirers  it  has  collected  in  Rome,  Florence,  Naples, 
and  Parma.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  inconveniences  of 
Protestantism  are  only  encountered  in  countries  where  itself  does 
not  exist,  whilst,  on  its  own  ground,  it  produces  citizens  as 
honest  as  M.  Nicolas  himself,  or  the  editors  of  the  Union,  or  of 
the  Assemblee  Nationale.  One  must  look  on  all  this  as  a  species 
of  refined  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  some  demon,  who,  concealed 
in  the  turnino;  tables,  made  a  profession  of  Romish  faith,  in 
order  the  better  to  deceive  the  simple-minded  denizens  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  I  should  not  like  to  attest  the  truth 
of  that  fact,  so  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  book  of  the  Marquis  de 
Mii'ville,  which  the  Anncdes  CathoUques  de  Geneve  boasts  of  as 
one  worthy  of  the  fathers  of  the  church: 

"  0  vanas  hominum  curas  et  pectora  ca3ca !  " 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  curious  reflection  which  I  find  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  apologists  of  Rome : — Luther  produced 
Bayle,  Bayle  produced  Voltaire,  Voltaire  produced  Hegel,  and 
Hegel,  Feuerbach.  Thus  scepticism,  atheism,  pantheism,  in- 
differentism,  &c.,  are  the  fruits  of  Protestantism,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  always  been  singularly  dogmatic  and  not  all  sceptical. 
But  scepticism  is  not  a  whit  more  the  invention  of  Protestantism 
than  were  communism  and  socialism.  It  held  absolute  sway 
at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  amongst  those  cardinals  who  swore  by 
the  "immortal  gods."  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were  brought  up  by 
the  Jesuits,  as  were  in  our  own  days  Henry  Heine  and  M.  de 
Lamartine.  The  men  of  the  national  convention,  so  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  were  not  born  on  Protes- 
tant soil.  There  are  more  atheists  in  Rome  than  in  Amsterdam, 
and  the  reason  is  clear  .enough:  Catholicism,  through  the 
strange  trials  to  which  it  exposes  human  reason,  prepares  men's 
minds  for  a  terrible  reaction.     The  indignation  naturally   in- 
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spired  by  unbridled  superstition  and  priestly  frauds,  precipitated 
man  into  all  the  excesses  of  atheism.  Despotic  reliirions  are,  in  a 
word,  the  best  auxiliaries  of  scepticism.  It  is  true  that  free  in- 
quiry does  not  always  lead  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  arrive 
at  it,  throutrh  these  means,  are  at  least  sincere  and  convinced. 
What  merit  can  a  religion  possess  in  the  eyes  of  God,  which  is 
imposed  by  despotism,  and  preserved  by  ignorance  and  inquisi- 
torial measures?  Every  Catholic  is  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  read  any  book  opposed  to  Romish  belief. 
The  Bible  even, — and  it  is  Fenelon  who  declares  it, — is  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  book  full  of  snares  and  dangers.*  The  word 
of  God  a  fertile  source  of  temptation!  Every  faithful  disciple  of 
Rome  must  also  carefully  avoid  reading  the  liberal  journals, 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  Times,  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  the 
Independance  Beige,  the  Diritto,  the  Bihliotheque  universelle 
de  Geneve,  the  Dehats,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Steele,  the 
Presse,  the  Bund,  the  Revue  Suisse,  (Punch? — Trans.)  &c. !  It  is 
true  he  is  allowed  to  peruse  the  Univers,  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  and 
the  writings  of  Messieurs  Nicolas,  Potot,  Nicolardot,  and  Veuil- 
lot.  What  a  system!  With  such  precautions,  one  is  sure  to 
preserve  one's  Catholicism  and  spotless  innocence!  I  forgot  to 
state  that  Catholics  must  also  carefully  avoid  glancing  over  the 
writings  of  Bossuet,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Descartes,  and 
Malebranche,  for  some  of  them  are  Jansenists,  and  others  are 
put  in  the  Index.f  They  are,  in  short,  Galileans,  as  well  as 
suspicious,  rash,  and  ill-sounding  writers.  The  "  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciales," — how  heretical !  The  "  Discours  sur  la  Metkode," — 
how  rationalistic!  The  "iJZ^sto^Ve  du  Port  Royal,"  X — how  de- 
famatory !  The  "  Defense  de  VEglise  gallicane," — is  it  not  con- 
demned by  the  holy  see  ? 

It  results  from  all  those  facts  that,  In  order  to  remain  a  good 
Catholic,  one  must  not  learn  to  read.  Is  not  printing  itself  an 
invention  of  Satan  ? 


*  In  his  treatise  on  the  readinsf  of  the  Bible  in  the  Vulgate. 

t  See  the  Indix  librorum  prohibitorum, — a  work  worthy  of  Bedlam. 

I  Racine's. 
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What  countries  do  we  find  remaining  sincerely  Catholic? 
Poor  Irish  peasants,  dpng  of  hunger  and  miser}-;  Breton  agri- 
culturists, whom  icjnorance  of  the  French  lancjuage  secures 
against  the  influence  of  Paris;  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  Spanish 
mountaineers  living  on  smuirfilincr  and  brifrandacje !  Such  is 
the  "armv  of  the  faith!"  AVith  such  an  io-norant  and  fanatic 
mass  on  their  side,  the  advocates  of  Romanism  may  well  declaim 
against  Protestant  scepticism  ! 

Another  favourite  argument  of  the  defenders  of  Rome,  is  that 
the  heads  of  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  16th  century 
were  more  or  less  perverted.  The  most  sombre  portraits  are  given 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zuingli,  Calvin,  Knox,  &c., — the  papal 
apologists  exclaiming,  with  an  air  of  triumph:  "such  are  the 
acts  of  the  new  apostles ! "  *  Unfortunately,  that  argument, 
which  in  our  days  has  been  developed  in  six  large  volumes,  by 
Audin,  in  his  lives  of  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Henry  VIII.,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  Catholic  world,  does  not  possess  any  real  value. 
God  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  employing  irreproachable  instru- 
ments for  the  effecting  of  human  progress,  and  so  we  are  taught 
in  numerous  passages  by  the  Bible,  which  even  Catholics  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  as  the  word  of  God.  The  patriarchs  of 
the  old  world,  the  objects  of  divine  favour,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  committed  great  faults.  Aaron,  the  pontiff  of  Jehovah, 
is  weak  enough  to  become  an  idolater.  Balaam,  although  a 
prey  to  avarice,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy;  David  himself 
has,  in  admirable  psalms,  deplored  his  heavy  crimes.  Why, 
then,  should  not  God  have  made  use  of  imperfect  men  to  break 
down  the  tyranny  of  Rome  ?  To  affirm  that  truth  can  be  only 
taught  by  saints,  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Wickliffe  and  John 
Huss, — so  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Romish  church. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  when  the  Son  of  God  chose  his  apostles 
and  his  disciples,  did  he  not  wish  them  to  be  without  reproach  ? 
Were  not  the  first  Christians  accomplished  models  of  evangeli- 
cal perfection  ?  There  were,  it  is  true,  men  of  admirable  virtue 
amongst   them,   but    all    contemporary  documents   prove   that 

*  Bossuet,  '' Hi'itory  of  Variations." 
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people  have  conceived  mistaken  ideas  regarding  the  members 
of  tlie  primitive  church.  Let  it  be  said  to  their  eternal  glory 
that  they  combated  and  suffered  for  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
fraternity.  But  why  essay  to  draw  an  imaginative  portrait? 
Why  not  show  them  as  they  were  in  reality,  with  a  singular 
compound  of  greatness  and  weakness ;  attracted  towards  good 
by  ai'dent  aspirations,  and  too  often  relapsing  into  the  infirmities 
of  pagan  life.  Read  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  the  accounts  of  the 
disorders  which  accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,* 
and  then  see  how  very  far  their  lives  were  from  being  angelic  ! 
A  work  of  surpassing  interest,  the  "  PMlosophoumena"  which 
has  just  been  discovered,  gives  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the 
intrigues  of  all  kinds  around  the  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  time 
the  sword  of  the  Ctesars  was  still  suspended  over  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  If  we  had,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Christians  of  that  epoch,  as  minute  details  as  we  possess  regard- 
ing society  in  the  16th  century,  we  might  probably  add  many 
facts  to  the  curious  chapter  which  Chateaubriand,  in  his  '^Etudes 
Histo7'iqices,"  has  devoted  to  the  first  Christians.f  But  we  know 
enough  to  understand  that  the  most  legitimate  and  purest  re- 
volution does  not  preserve  human  nature  from  the  weaknesses 
which  are  inherent  to  the  constitution  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 
t  Between  the  fanatic  apologists  of  the  Reformers  and  their 
interested  detractors,  there  is  a  medium  for  impartiality  and 
sound  cood  sense.  The  heads  of  the  Reformation  have  merited 
eternal  glory  by  repelling  far  from  their  country  that  Romish 
tyranny  to  which  the  Eastern  church, — that  ancient  and  vener- 
able mother  of  Christian  peoples, — would  never  submit.  The 
superstitions  of  the  papacy,  so  strikingly  described  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Erasmus,  inspired  them  with  a  horror  as  profound  as 
it  was  sincere ;  and  they  incontestably  desired  to  make  mankind 
revert  to  nobler  and  more  Christian  ideas.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  not  always  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal  they  sought  to  at- 

*  Paul — 1  Corinthians  xi.     He  also  exclaims  indiffnantly : — "  M>)  yap  o'lxlas 

ovx  £';^£T£  US  TO  ItrB-niv  Kui  irlv'.iv:  "H  T7,;  iKuXrirlas  rod  &iov  KaraipfiovUTi,^'  (xi.  22.) 

f  It  would  be  curious  to  place  those  descriptions  parallel  with  those  given 
by  a  Catholic  writer,  Dr.  DoUinger,  in  his  "  Reforuiatioo." 
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tain,  being  influenced,  at  times,  by  too  mundane  calculations, 
and  seduced  by  considerations  to  which  they  should  never  have 
lent  an  ear.  Justice,  however,  compels  us  to  recall  to  mind  at 
what  epoch,  and  amongst  what  men  they  lived.  In  the  16tii 
century,  the  rude  passions  of  the  middle  ages  fermented  in 
men's  hearts ;  their  characters  were  violent,  their  imaginations 
ardent,  their  discourses  intemperate.  The  adversaries  of  Pro- 
testantism, on  whom  the  Romish  church  has  bestovved  the  title 
of  Saints,  were  not  more  free  than  the  reformers  from  feverish 
excitement  or  worldly  policy.  If  Luther  had  hallucinations. 
Saint  Ignatius  and  Saint  Francis  Xavier  were  not  less  vision- 
ary.* If  Zuingli  relied  too  much  on  the  power  of  the  sword, 
Saint  Pius  V.  invoked  oftener  the  god  of  battles  than  the  God 
of  the  Gospel.f  If  Calvin  caused  Servetus  to  be  burned  to 
death,  the  pontiff  I  have  just  named  reddened  often  enough 
the  black  cassock  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  the  blood  of 
heretics — he  who  called  himself  the  Vicar  of  the  "  Prince  of 
Peace!"  If  JMelanchthon  was  not  always  faithful  to  the  principle 
of  toleration,  the  meekness  of  Saint  Francis  de  Salis  did  not 
make  him,  in  any  way,  disdain  having  recourse  to  the  violent 
expedients  of  his  church,  as  recently  proved  by  a  learned  Gene- 
vese  writer.f  The  divine  Charles  Borromeo§  was  not  more 
tolerant  than  Theodore  de  Beza. 

Unfortunately,  Roman  writers  have  two  weights  and  two 
measures.  Audin,  in  his  "  History  of  Henry  VIII.,"  portrays 
in  the  darkest  colours  the  licentious  life  and  rigours  of  that 
prince,  who  rebelled  against  papal  domination.  God  forbid  I 
should  become  the  apologist  of  that  sanguinary  tyrant !  But  if 
one  be  scandalized  at  the  divorces  of  the  terrible  and  voluptuous 
Tudor,  Avhy  so  indulgent  towards  Saint  Charlemagne  ?||     Had 

*  See  Briere  de  Boismont's  "  Des  Hallucinations,"  and  the  lives  of  Ignatiiis 
and  Xavier,  by  the  Jesuit  Bouhours. 

t  See  A.  de  Falloiix'  "  Saint  Pie  F." 

X  See  Gaberel's  '' Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Geneve." 

g  Divus  Carolas  Borromeus. 

II  He  was  canonized  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.,  and  his  feast  was  celebrated 
on  January  28.  He  is  the  patron  of  the  University  of  Paris.  (Bouillet — "  Dic- 
tion. Universel,"  art.  Charles  I.)  Rome  has  never  protested  against  Pascal's  decree. 
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he  not  a  great  number  of  wives  and  concubines  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  emperor  of  the  West  retained  all  his  at  the  same  time, 
whereas  the  tyrant  of  Eni^land,  before  taking  a  new  wife,  deemed 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  beheading  her  predecessor.  If  a 
man  with  several  wives  can  be  a  saint,  is  another  man  necessarily 
a  demon  because  he  has  a  frequent  change  of  spouses  ?  As  for 
propagandism  by  means  of  the  sword,  Charlemagne  practised 
it  on  the  Saxons,  as  did  the  English  prince  on  tlie  partisans  of 
Home.  Did  not  the  Teutonic  knights  establish  the  Gospel  in 
the  North  by  means  of  the  sword  1  It  will  be  said,  I  know, 
that  it  was,  at  least,  the  true  Gospel ;  but  that  is  a  theological 
question,  on  which  millions  of  men  in  the  West,  and  the  entire 
Eastern  church,  entertain  an  opinion  very  different  from  that 
of  the  apologists  of  the  papacy.  Moreover,  it  is  for  a  certain 
purpose  those  writers  pertinaciously  designate  Henry  VIII.  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Reformation  in  England."  A  learned 
historian,  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  warmly  repudiates  such  a  title : 
"  It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  in  the  palace  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the 
true  sons  of  the  Reformation  were  to  be  sought,  but  in  the  tower 
of  London,  in  the  towers  of  the  Lollards,  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Lambeth,  in  the  other  prisons  of  England,  in  the  subterraneous 
caverns  of  the  bishops,  in  chains,  in  the  stocks,  on  the  rack, 

and  the  scaffold When  Henry  cast  into  prison  or 

into  the  flames  a  Hitton,  a  Benet,  a  Patmore,  a  Petit,  a  Bay- 
field, a  Bilney,  and  so  many  others,  he  was  not  the  '  Father  of 
the  Reformation  of  England/  as  has  been  falsely  said,  but  its 
executioner."  * 

Henry  was,  therefore,  a  scourge  for  the  Romish  church  and 
for  the  Reformed  one,  which  he  decimated  with  sanguinarv 
impartiality.  Protestants  are  not,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
under  the  necessity  of  defending  him  against  the  objections  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome ;  but  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
those  who  so  vigorously  declaim  against  the  king  of  England, 
should  not  imitate  Balmes  in  his  enthusiastic  euloirium  of  the 

*  ^^  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,'"  vol.  v.  Tluit  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
development  of  that  idea. 
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infamous  Philip  II.  *  True  historical  knowledge,  common 
sense  and  equity,  cannot  tolerate  such  flagrant  ill-faith.  All 
sincere  Christians,  who  prefer  the  Gospel  to  sectarian  interests 
and  passions,  should  execrate  such  executioners,  whatever  may 
be  the  colour  of  their  flag.  In  our  eyes,  Henry  VIII. ,  Philip 
II.,  Mary  Tudor,  the  Duke  d'Alba,  Pius  V.,  the  inquisitors, 
and  the  men  of  September,  are  equally  deserving  of  the  de- 
testation of  everyone  with  a  conscience  and  a  heart. 

Luther  is,  certainly,  the  father  of  the  German  Reformation, 
and,  unlike  Henry  VIII.,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  the  question 
before  us.  Few  men  of  the  16th  century  have  been  more 
vehemently  attacked.  He  has  been  reproached  with  fickleness 
of  ideas,  with  impetuosity  of  character,  with  extravagance  of 
imagination,  and  with  impropriety  of  language.  Those  re- 
proaches, which  are  not  altogether  unfounded,  have  been  ex- 
aggerated in  the  most  whimsical  manner.  Let  such  a  system 
of  writing  history  be  but  once  adopted,  with  reference  to  Saint 
Jerome,  for  example,  and  we  shnll  soon  see  the  hermit  of  Beth- 
lehem rendered  odious  to  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  for 
his  exalted  mysticism  did  not  preserve  him  from  any  of  the 
irregularities  and  violent  declamations  with  which  the  doctor 
of  Wittemberg  is  charged. 

There  was  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  ideas  of  Luther,  either  the 
rectitude  of  Zuingli,  or  the  firmness  of  Calvin.  His  reason 
was  not  so  powerful  as  his  imagination,  and,  like  all  ardent 
characters,  he  quickly  passed  from  one  impression  to  another, 
but  he  initiates  us  in  so  candid  a  manner  into  the  interior 
operations  of  his  mind,  he  is  so  spontaneous  in  all  his  move- 
ments, he  has  so  much  genuine  German  good  nature  in  his 
temperament,  that  one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  him, 
even  when  he  deceives  himself,  and  passes  beyond  his  goal. 

Why  do  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  shocked  by  the  some- 
what unreserved  language  of  Luther,  tolerate  in  their  churches 
the  more  than  striking  descriptions  of  sins  and  vices?    A  Saxon 

*  Balmes — "On  Protestantism  and  Catholicism."  He  is  one  of  tiie  principal 
doctors  of  tlie  Romish  church  of  our  day. 
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of  the  IGth  century,  the  son  of  a  miner,  expressed  himself  in  a 
bold  and  popular  style,  naturally  repugnant  to  the  aristocratic 
jn'elates  of  the  19th  century,  who  luxuriated  in  down  and  silks ; 
but  when  we  penetrate  to  the  real  truth,  we  discover  that  their 
bashfulness  is  not  so  readily  put  to  the  blush  as  we  might  at 
first  believe.  The  French  liberal  journals,  during  the  polemical 
discussions  between  the  clergy  and  the  university,  published 
some  truly  strange  extracts  from  certain  works  destined  for 
instruction  in  the  seminaries.  I  am  convinced  that  in  no  con- 
versation in  a  garrison  are  such  subjects  treated  in  such  ex- 
pressive language.  It  appears  that  it  is  by  studying  such 
books  that  young  Catholic  clergymen  are  prepared  for  a  life  of 
celibacy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  means  ill  accord  with 
the  end.  If  Audin  had  been  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  im- 
parting instruction  in  the  seminaries,  he  would,  probably,  have 
been  more  indulgent  towards  the  writings  of  the  German  re- 
former. 

A  great  outcry  has  been  made  about  the  visions  which  dis- 
turbed his  mind,  and  which  have  been  even  set  down  as  a  pun- 
ishment from  heaven.*  That  point  of  view  is  a  truly  singular 
one.  People  in  that  epoch  did  not,  like  us,  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  common  sense.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Theresa,!  Xavier, 
&c ,  were  given  up  to  the  same  hallucinations  as  Luther.  The 
Reformer,  like  Anthony  and  so  many  monks,  believed  that  he 
was  carrying  on  a  contest  with  infernal  spirits.  That  belief 
was  a  sad  vestige  of  his  monastic  education,  but  why  does  a 
psychological  phenomenon,  which  is  so  much  admired  by  Catho- 
lics in  the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  excite  so  much  their 
sarcasm  when  met  with  in  Luther  ?  *= 

Calvin's  austerity  afforded  less  facilities  for  a  malicious  inter- 
pretation of  his  actions  and  character ;  accordingly,  his  adver- 
saries are  confined  to  a  few  scandalous  tales  in  Bolsec's  pamphlet. 
The  most  skilful  have  laid  great  stress  on  Calvin's  persecution 

*  See  what  Sepp,  in  his  Evangelien-Harmonie,  says  of  the  temptations  of 
Christ  in  the  desert. 

t  See  her  life  written  by  herself.    No  book  better  depicts  the  times  and  their 

delusions. 

n.  T 
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of  his  tlieolooical  adversaries.  Those  persecutions  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned ;  but  the  only  writers  who  should  not  be 
scandaHzed  therelw  are  the  Romish  ones,  for  the  Genevese  re- 
former merely  applied  the  cruel  legislation  of  Rome  to  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  heretics.  Those  whom  he  persecuted  at 
Geneva  would  have  been  burned  at  Rome  or  Paris.  Calvin,  it 
is  true,  is  far  from  being  blameless,  but  are  not  those  the  most 
culpable  who  taught  him  the  atrocious  doctrine  he  so  pitilessly 
enforced  ? 

Even  if,  by  dint  of  historic  perversions,  the  heads  of  the  Re- 
formation are  rendered  odious,  enlightened  minds  will  not  be 
prevented  from  regarding  it  as  a  wonderful  impulse  given  to  the 
human  mind  in  the  West.  So  soon  as  the  spread  of  knowledge 
had  burst  the  shackles  imposed  by  Rome  on  intellect,  history, 
philosophy,  theology, — in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  studies  were  freed 
from  the  puerilities  of  the  middle  ages.  People  were  able  to 
cultivate  physics  and  chemistry  without  being  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  without  passing  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  like  Roger 
Bacon,  in  a  dungeon.*  Anatomy  ceased  to  be  a  forbidden 
study.  Newton  was  allowed  to  busy  himself  with  the  system  of 
tlie  world,  without  being  obliged,  like  Galileo,!  at  the  age  of 
70  years,  to  abjure  the  heresy  of  the  earth's  motions.!  IMen 
could  study  the  sacred  text  and  comment  on  it,  without  having 
to  dread  the  stake  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Under  the  system  of  censorship,  as  exercised  by  the  monks, 
such  grave  studies  would  have  been  completely  interdicted.  § 
We  may  see,  in  the  correspondence  of  Erasmus,  how  little  dis- 
cussion was  allowed  by  the  monks,  even  in  the  16th  century.  || 
Accordingly,  knowledge,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  does  not 

*  See  Bouillet  —  Dictionnaire  universel  (10th  edition,  approved  of  by  the 
sacred  congregation  of  the  Index),  article  Roger  Bacon. 

f  See  Libri — "  History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Galileo." 

X  M.  Victor  de  Bonald,  in  his  "Moses  and  the  Geologists,"  contends  that  the 
Inquisition  acted  rightly  towards  Galileo! 

§  At  this  day,  1857,  one  of  the  numerous  orders  (I  think  the  Redemptor- 
ists),  preaches  against  modern  science,  and  requires  the  poor  Irish  peasant  to 
believe  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth !  ! — Trans. 

li  See  Nisard — Etudes  sur  la  Benaissance, — Erasmus. 
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exist  in  countries  where  Catholicism  has  secured  the  triumph  of 
its  principles.  Who  can  think  of  philosophical  or  religious 
works  in  Naples,  Parma,  Kome,  Florence,  Madi'id,  Lisbon,  or 
Lima. 

The  Reformation,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  have  been,  for 
the  West  in  general,  and  for  Switzerland  in  particular,  a  neces- 
sary movement  of  emancipation,  one  powerfully  contributing  to 
the  development  of  human  reason.     Must  we  conclude  there- 
from that  that  memorable  religious  revolution  was  free  from  all 
excess,  and  that  the  men  who  effected  it  were  models  of  wisdom, 
calmness,  and  impartiality  ?     Assuredly  not.     We  must  lament 
whatever  betrays  inconsistency  and  weakness  in  those  whom 
God  has  chosen  for  the  transformation  of  society ;  but  are  not 
inconsistency  and  weakness  the  very  bases  of  our  nature,  and 
are  they  not  encountered  as  often  in  the  greatest  geniuses  as  in 
vulgar  characters?     Superior  minds  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  their  faults  and  failings.     The  first  question  to  he  ashed  is 
whether  they  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  humanity;  or 
whether  they  essayed  to  make  it  retrograde.     That  is  the  main 
question,  which,  however,  is  generally  the  least  kept  in  view. 
Now,  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  Zuingli.  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pick  out  certain  anecdotes  in  their 
bioo-raphy,  but  to  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
church  at  the  time  they  commenced  their  mission,  and  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  that  mission  by  its  results.     On  reading 
the  life  of  Leo  X. — I  do  not  refer  to  the  one  by  William  Roscoe, 
but  even  to  Audin's  partial  one — one  will  better  understand  the 
reformers  of  the  16th  century.     The  heads  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, exclusively  abandoned  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and 
of  voluptuousness,  had  lost  sight  of  the  mission  imposed  on 
Christian  society  of  effecting  progress  and  liberty.     It  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  regret,  now-a-days,  the  agreeable  leisure 
and  the  tranquil  hours  of  which  the  Reformation  deprived  them, 
and  that  they  should  speak  with  bitterness  of  a  revolution  which 
destroyed  their  political  position.     But  as  for  us,  who  are  be- 
yond the  influence  of  all  those  personal  questions,  we  can  share 
neither  their  chagrin  nor  their  regret. 
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All  the  mementoes  of  those  great  events  are  presented  to  our 
mind  in  the  gi'otto  of  Saint  Beatus.  There,  in  primitive  times, 
reigned  the  symbolical  dragon,  which  recalls  the  myths  of 
paganism,  and  which  personifies  barbarous  religions.  Saint 
Beatus  is  the  type  of  that  British  church  which  announced  to 
the  mountaineers  of  Helvetia  the  traditions  of  oriental  Christi- 
anity. But  as  if  every  religious  history  of  the  country  was  to 
be  compnsed  in  the  chronicle  of  that  grotto,  it  became,  at  a  later 
period, — on  account  of  the  tomb  of  the  anchorite  being  there, — 
the  means  employed  by  a  covetous  and  degenerate  religion  for 
turning  to  account  the  credulity  of  the  masses.  The  monks  of 
Interlachen  excited,  by  all  possible  artifices,  the  simple-minded 
people  to  offer  almost  divine  honours  to  the  humble  monk  of 
Brittany;  subsequently,  over  the  silent  ashes  of  the  old  saint, 
Rome  and  the  Reformation  engaged  in  a  combat,  the  vivid 
memory  and  the  traces  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  country. 
Berne  was  desirous  of  preventing  the  homage  which  those  peas- 
ants who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion  wished  to 
render  to  the  hermit.  One  may  still  see,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  the  remnants  of  the  demolished  wall  raised  in  order  to 
keep  the  devotees  away.  Whilst  we  must  approve  of  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  inhabitants  of  those  valleys  from  monkish  cupidity, 
we  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gi'atefal  to  the  intrepid  men  who 
brought  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  those  savage  districts. 


XXXIX. 

On  descending  the  mountain,  I  followed  the  course  of  the 
foaming  torrent  which  precipitates  itself  amongst  the  fir-trees, 
and  which  rolls  tumultuously  under  a  stone  bridge,  before  rush- 
ing into  the  limpid  lake.  On  the  highest  terraces  of  the  Beat- 
enberg  stands  an  isolated  house,  in  the  midst  of  chestnut-trees 
of  splendid  foliage;  of  fig-trees  which,  twice  in  the  year,  produce 
their  sweet  fruit;  of  silver-leafed   mulleins,*    and    of  Bengal 

*  Imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Chili  into  Europe. —  Trans. 
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roses.  A  deserted  manor,  of  ancient  and  massive  form,  with 
vine-covered  walls,  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  day,  as  it  were, 
the  abode  of  rapidly  evanescing  hapj^iness. 

On  re-entering  my  boat,  I  abandoned  myself  again  to  charm- 
ing reveries,  on  the  delicious  waters  of  the  lake.  I  stopped  a 
moment  at  Sigriswyl.  The  houses  of  the  village,  ascending  in 
tiers,  cover  the  mountain  slope.  It  w^as  there  that  Kuhn,  amidst 
his  ])astoral  functions,  imbibed  those  simple  and  generous  inspir- 
ations which  have  enriched  the  popular  literature  of  Helvetia. 

The  poet  who,  in  a  democratic  country,  addresses  himself  to 
the  people,  exercises  considerable  influence.  In  Switzerland 
that  class  of  literature  is  produced  by  the  very  force  of  things. 
Accordingly,  it  possesses  a  living  and  natural  character,  sought 
in  vain  in  works  of  the  same  kind,  in  monarchical  countries. 
Zschokke — and  that  is  his  princij:)al  merit — is  the  model  of  the 
popular  historian,  relating  to  a  valiant  nation  the  heroic  deeds 
of  its  ancestors.  There  is  not,  in  all  Europe,  a  novelist  of  the 
laborious  classes  to  be  compared  with  Bitzius.  Several  popular 
poets,  in  our  days,  have  also  merited  the  gratitude  of  Helvetia. 

The  collection  of  poems  entituled  the  Alpenrosen  is  the  first 
that  comes  to  our  hand.  The  Alpine  Roses  were  published  at 
difi^erent  intervals  between  1811  and  1830,  by  several  literary 
men  of  Berne  and  Zurich.  It  was  a  literaiy  almanack  written 
by  Swiss  for  Swiss :  "  Our  aim,"  said  the  editors  in  their  pre- 
face, "  must  be,  above  all,  a  patriotic  one,  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  our  collection  will  be  a  simple  and  a  moral  one."  During 
the  twenty  years  it  [)eriodically  appeared,  that  collection  was 
faithful  to  its  device.  One  meets  in  it  with  novelettes,  the  scene 
of  which  is  always  laid  in  the  Confederation  ;  travels  on  the 
Helvetic  soil ;  poetical  works  in  high  German,  and  poems  in 
Swiss-Genuan, — the  last  being  incontestably  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  w'ork.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was  Pro- 
fessor Wys  of  Berne,  Avhose  principal  co-operators  were  his 
brother.  Professor  Meissner,  (a  German  established  in  Berne,) 
Pastor  Kuhn  of  the  Emmenthal,  Ulric  Regner  of  Winterthur 
(canton  of  Zurich),  J.  ^I.  Usteri  of  Zurich  city,  and  Kuenlin  of 
Fribourg. 
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The  two  true  poets  of  tliat  pleiad  are  Kuhn  and  Usteri. 

Kuhn  was  born  in  1775.  His  father  was  an  honest  and 
pious  bookbinder  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  Destined  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  the  young  man  showed  a  precocious  disposi- 
tion for  study;  but  to  a  taste  for  books  he  added  a  lively  per- 
ception of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  decided  inclination  for 
rural  life.  At  first,  a  teacher  in  the  chateau  de  Trachselwald, 
in  the  Emmenthal,  he  employed  every  moment  of  leisure  in 
conversing  with  the  peasantry. 

Subsequently,  he  Avent  to  Sigriswyl  in  order  to  exercise  the 
evangelical  ministry,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  town, 
which  overlooks  the  lake,  and  the  mountains  of  which  rise  as  far 
as  the  rugged  summits  of  the  Ralligenstocke.  In  front  are  the 
sombre  pyramid  of  Niesen — surrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Stock- 
horn — and  the  pastures  and  the  fir-tree  woods  of  Morgenberg; 
and  in  the  background  is  the  white  peak  of  Altels,  leaning,  as 
it  were,  on  the  blue  sky.  Such  a  spectacle  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  poetical  talents  of  the  young  minister.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  Songs  for  the  People  ( VoIksUeder),  he  himself  de- 
scribes his  impressions  on  beholding  that  magnificent  spectacle : 

"  Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  from  my  infancy  a 
passionate  lover  of  nature  and  her  splendoiu's,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that,  whilst  inhabiting  the  magnificent  district  which  bor- 
ders the  lake  of  Thun,  I  should  be  induced,  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic period  of  my  younger  days,  to  venture  on  some  poetical 
essays,  and  to  create  for  myself  an  ideal  world  which  flung  addi- 
tional charms  over  reality.  In  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  I 
heard,  one  day,  a  friend  singing  a  little  song  which  he  had  com- 
posed in  the  popular  dialect.  The  naivete  and  truth  of  that 
composition  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  also  written  a  like  song,  and  my  first  essay, 
'  Bueb,  mer  wei  uf  dCs  Bergli  tryhe^  {'  Boy,  let  us  set  off  for 
the  mountain,')  succeeded,  either  on  account  of  the  words  or 
the  music,  beyond  my  hopes.  I  was  convinced  of  its  success, 
by  the  emotion  of  the  people,  who  often  shed  tears  at  the  melan- 
choly '  O  Je,'  ('Alas!')  at  the  end  of  each  strophe,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  similar  songs,  in  their  own  dialect,  would 
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have  a  beneficent  influence  over  them,  if,  instead  of  ordinary- 
songs,  something  better  and  purer  were  offered  them.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  popular  songs  whicii,  I  willingly  ad- 
mit, possess  more  merit  than  mine,  but  they  have  the  drawback 
of  being  written  in  high  German,  so  that  they  are  but  little  un- 
derstood by  the  country  people,  for  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  not 
expressly  composed.  I  considered,  from  that  time,  that  I  should 
not  be  labouring  in  vain  by  composing  national  songs,  and  so  I 
sought  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  poems  composed  ex- 
pressly for  them,  in  the  humour,  grave  or  gay,  which  they  love, 
in  order  to  expel  from  their  memory  many  a  stupid,  unmeaning, 
and  even  immoral  production." 

The  nature  of  the  Bernese  mountaineer  is  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  poems  of  Kuhn,  which  are  truly  popular  songs,  in  all  the 
force  of  the  term.  It  would  be  useless  to  seek  in  them  for  a 
polished  style.  What  renders  them  so  charming  is  the  expres- 
sion of  true  sentiments  of  naive  emotion.  His  lyrics  are  those 
of  the  multitude,  and  he  derives  his  inspiration  from  facts  and 
from  nature.  One  may  easily  understand  how  much  those 
little  poems  lose  by  being  merely  read.  Music  singularly  adds 
to  their  expression.  Kuhn  himself  had  noted  down  the  airs  of 
many  of  his  songs.  Several  distinguished  Swiss  composers, 
amongst  whom  may  be  quoted  Ferdinand  Haber,  so  completely 
caught  the  poet's  mood,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  music 
from  the  words. 

Love  songs  are  not  wanting  in  Kuhn's  collection.  How 
could  popular  poetry  be  understood  without  the  expression  of  a 
sentiment  whicli  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  human  life?  Kuhn 
has  even  devoted  one  of  his  songs  to  the  nocturnal  visits  on 
Saturdays,  a  very  ancient  custom,  which  he  wished  to  regulate, 
as  he  could  not  hope  to  destroy  it.  Several  persons  were  not 
contented  with  blaming  that  piece,  but  censured  the  general 
tone  of  the  songs  as  being  too  gay  for  a  clergyman.  Kuhn  de- 
fended himself  with  much  sarcasm  against  such  severe  criticism, 
but  his  apology  was  not  necessary.  Is  there  not  a  pure  and 
wholesome  gaiety?  Is  all  love  censurable  ?  One  must  be  im- 
placably rigorous  to  condemn  a. piece  like  the  following: — 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  FLOWER.* 

"As  late  I  strayed  by  torrents  wild, 

A  mountain  flower  I  chanced  to  spy, 
Whose  innocence  my  cares  beguiled, 
And  charmed  away  the  rising  sigh. 
Fain  would  I  pass  each  circling  hour 
Beside  that  modest  blue-eyed  flower! 

Ye  know  not,  have  not  seen  my  flower ; — 

Alone  she  blooms  without  a  peer; 
But  ah !  so  distant  is  her  bower, 

But  memory  can  charm  me  here. 
Would  I  might  pass  the  weary  hour 
Beside  my  blue-eyed  mountain  flower! 

She  blooms !     But  not  to  me  the  part 

Her  budding  graces  to  unfold, 
And  I^must  to  another's  heart 

Her  opening  beauties  pressed  behold! 
Oh!  fain  would  I  that  fast-flown  hour 
Recall,  beside  my  moimtain  flower. 

Nay!  leave  me  near  my  gentle  flower; — 
Think  ye  I'd  soil  her  stainless  life? 
Perchance  one  trickling  tear  will  pour 
To  tell  the  bitter  hidden  strife ! 
Yet  let  me  pass  one  fleeting  hour. 
Beside  my  artless  mountain  flower! 

And  when  cold  Death  hath  laid  me  low, 

And  to  th'  inexorable  doom 
By  Time  decreed,  my  flower  shall  bow, 

Then  lay  her  down  beside  my  tomb ; — 
For  0 !  I'd  fain  in  that  last  hour, 
Still  think  her  near,  my  bright-eyed  flower!" 

The  first  part  of  Kulm's  career  was  altogether  comprised 
ill  his  poetiy.  Later,  he  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  his 
pastoral  functions,  and  to  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 

*  Tliis  and  the  three  following  are  literal  translations. 
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tory  of  his  native  country.*  Having  been  appointed  pastor  at 
Riiderswyl,  in  the  Emmenthal,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Ber- 
thould,  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  party  spirit.  He  held 
France  and  revolutions  in  abhorrence,  consequently  the  move- 
nient  of  1880,  which  reacted  on  Switzerland,  was  thoroughly 
odious  to  him.  Two  political  pamphlets  which  he  published  in 
1831,  after  the  fall  of  the  old  government  of  Berne,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  force  of  his  indignation.  So  sincere  was  it,  more- 
over, that,  on  terminating  his  mortal  career,  on  the  2l5d  of  July 
1839,  he  exclaimed: — "Ah,  how  happy  I  am  to  die!"t 

Other  poets  of  Berne  composed  verses  in  the  Swiss  dialect  for 
the  Alpenrosen.  The  pastor,  John  Rodolph  Wys,  contributed 
several  poems  written  in  a  very  simple  style.  Meissner,  Wys's 
relative,  the  author  of  the  Siciss  Robinson,  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Berne, $  is  much  better  known.  We  shall  not 
treat  of  his  numerous  writings  in  German,  but  only  of  eight 
or  ten  pieces  in  the  Swiss  dialect.  The  following  is  the  most 
popular : — 

LE  MA.L  DU  PAYS.§ 

"  How  sad,  poor  heart !  thy  pulse's  wayward  beat ! 

Whence  comes  thy  anguish,  whence  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
'Mid  this  fair  land  can  naught  the  fancy  cheat, 
And  rouse  anew  the  courage  erst  so  high?" 

"Wouldst  know  what  waking  dreams  my  footsteps  haunt? 
Wouldst  lill  the  void  within  this  aching  breast? 
Know  that  no  charms  that  foreign  climes  may  vaunt 
Can  soothe  the  heart  by  thoughts  of  Home  oppressed ! 


*  As  the  result  of  his  works  we  may  cite — The  Bernese  Reformers  of  the  16<A 
century. 

t  See  a  notice  on  Kuhn  in  the  Evangelische  Alpenhote,  November  16  and  30, 
1849. 

I  Born  1781,  died  1830. 

§  The  home-sickness  that  formerly  used  to  attack  the  Swiss,  and  utterly 
quench  their  ardour,  is  well  authenticated.  Alas !  that  it  should  have  disap- 
peared among  the  only  Swiss  mercenaries  now  remaining,  the  myrmidons  of 
Bomba ! — Trans. 
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What  though  that  home  be  rock  or  pine-clad  steep, 

Or  smiUng  Alp*  high  perched  in  middle  air! 
There  on  a  mother's  bosom  I  can  weep; — 

An  aged  father's  blessing  waits  me  there ! 
* 
Oh!  once  more  o'er  the  glacier's  paly  blue, 

That,  like  Death's  cerements,  wraps  the  storm-worn  peak, 
May  I  the  chamois'  dangerous  track  pursue. 

Or  the  gi'im  Frost-King's  icewalled  '  Jardin'f  seek! 

May  I  once  more,  what  time  within  the  vale 

Nor  bleating  kids,  nor  lowing  kine  remain,  J 
The  'Ranz  des  vaches'  on  upland  pastures  hail. 

Or  note  the  'clochette's'§  homeward-bound  refrain  ! 

Or  seek  the  shelter  of  some  shady  nook, 

Or,  by  the  azure  waters  of  the  lake. 
Or  wliere  gay  leaps  and  foams  the  sparkling  brook. 

Of  home's  sweet  joys,  so  long  imknown,  partake: — 

Revisit  thus  the  chalet's  humble  hearth ! 

Before  whose  door,  which  pious  texts  adorn. 
The  simple  neighbours  join  in  rustic  mirth, 

And  'Alpen-lieder'  on  the  breeze  are  borne. 

In  this  far  land,  though  bright  tlie  summer  glow, 
To  soothe  my  soul  no  '  heart  responsive  swells  ! ' 

No  hand  is  stretched  to  ward  th'  impending  blow, 
Nor  smiles,  half  tearful,  fond  aflfection  tell! 

Then  bear  me  back  to  yon  sequestered  shade. 

Where  my  young  heart  no  wish  unbounded  knew; — 

Where  through  my  native  vales  with  her  I  strayed, 
Whose  eye  a  love-light  o'er  ray  pathway  threw!" 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  e'en  though  the  pang  be  keen : — 

Meekly  thy  God's  decree  obey  the  while ; 
And  if  it  please  Him  soon  the  valleys  green 

Of  thy  loved  Switzerland  shall  round  thee  smile! 

*  The  green  pasturages  above  the  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  are  thus  named. 
—  Trans. 

t  Often,  amid  the  high  Alps,  a  face  of  rock  with  a  southern  exposure  may  be 
found  covered  with  flowers,  to  which  is  applied  the  name  "  Garten"  or  "Jardin," 
according  as  the  tourist  is  in  a  French  or  German  canton. —  Trans. 

X  Alluding  to  the  summer  migration  of  the  cattle  to  the  high  Alps. —  Trans. 

§  The  "  clochette  "  is  the  little  bell  hung  round  the  necks  of  two  or  three  of 
the  herd  or  flock. —  Trans. 
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John  ISIartin  Usteii  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  editors  of 
the  ^^ Alpenrosen."  Dr.  Hess,  in  a  biography  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  works,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 

Usteri  was  born  in  Zurich,  in  1763,  of  a  family  of  considera- 
tion. On  quitting  the  gymnasium,  he  had  already  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  young  man.  An  extensive 
journey  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France  developed  his  taste 
for  literary  and  historical  studies.  A  few  years  after  his  return 
to  Zurich,  he  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  commerce,  like 
his  father  and  relatives.  In  1804,  some  misfortunes  befell  his 
house,  and  he  ceased  business,  becoming,  in  lb  10,  treasurer  of 
the  town-council,  and  in  1815,  member  of  the  council  of  state. 
But  his  active  mind  was  chiefly  employed  in  artistic  studies 
and  in  deep  researches  into  the  middle  ages.  Everything  he 
read  assumed  a  certain  form  in  his  imagination,  and  that  form 
he  eagerly  reproduced,  either  by  the  pencil,*  or  in  a  poem  or 
historical  composition.  His  life  passed  thus  tranquilly  away, 
in  good  Avorks,  and  in  rendering  services  to  his  country  and  the 
arts.  At  his  interment,  an  immense  cro^vd  accompanied  him 
to  his  last  resting-place,  and,  since  his  death,  his  writings  have 
not  ceased  to  be  read  and  admired  throuo-hout  all  German 
Switzerland. 

The  works  of  Usteri  were  collected,  in  1831,  by  his  friend 
David  Hess.  They  were  composed  of  poems  in  high  German, 
of  histories  in  the  old  language  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
of  two  somewhat  lengthy  poems,  and  other  poetical  productions 
in  the  Zurich  dialect.  We  shall  only  refer  to  such  works  of 
Usteri  as  have  an  exclusively  cantonal  stamp. 

Usteri's  "  Zurich  Idyls "  are  the  two  poetical  works  which 
enjoy  the  greatest  reputation.  The  Idyl,  as  defined  by  Boileau, 
is  not  here  in  question,  for  in  Usteri's  poems  there  are  neither 
shepherds    nor  shepherdesses,   but    only  peasants    and    Zurich 


*  There  is  more  than  one  analogy  between  Usteri  and  Topffer:  the  former, 
like  the  latter  (the  author  of  M.  Jabot),  has  left  a  number  of  caricatures  behind 
him. 
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townsfolk.  Those  works  remind  one  of  ^^Louisa,^^  and  of  ^^Her- 
tnann  and  Dorothea,^'  but  they  do  not  possess  tlie  factitious 
character  of  the  above-named  poems  of  Voss  and  GentiUs. 
Usteri's  portraits  have  a  stamp  of  reality  and  of  evident  humour. 
As  Gervinus  said,  they  "are  ironical  throucrh  being  natural." 

Usteri's  first  poem  is  called,  "  The  Vicar,  a  rustic  idyl  in 
the  Zurich  Dialect."  The  following  two  framnents  of  that  work 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  style. 

There  is  a  lawsuit  between  the  pastor  and  Joas  the  fisherman, 
who  is  accused  of  having  robbed  the  former.  On  the  tribunal 
sits  a  barber,  a  great  partisan  of  the  ideas  introduced  into  Swit- 
zerland by  the  French  democrats  of  1798.  When  asked  by  the 
president  for  his  opinion,  he  exclaims,  with  a  comical  emphasis, 
— reminding  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Parisian  clubs  of  the 
above  date : — 

"  President,  and  ye,  O  citizens !     My  hairs  are  standing  on 
an  end.     The  country  is  in  danger!     Yes,  judges, — I  declare 
still  more  loudly,  the  country  is  in  danger.     Hasten,  then,  to 
assist  to  save  it.     .     .     .     The  knife  of  the  olio;archs  is  again  at 
our  throats!     Oh,   those   happy,   those  magnificent  times  are 
passed,  when  celestial  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  still  held 
sway;  v.hen  everything  belonged  to  us;  when  the  lowly  were 
high  placed ;   when  the  sun  of  equality  warmed  us  so  much 
with  its  rays  that  the  cow-herd  became  a  governor,  and  the 
governor  a  cow-herd.     Oh,  those  splendid,  those  divine  times 
are  over!     Scarcely  do  we  find  any  traces  of  them  now,  and  as 
for  the  few  that  do  remain,  how  long  will  they  endure  ?    AVe,  too, 
we  citizens  are  here  only  like  birds  perched  on  a  branch : — who 
can  say  we  shall  be  here  to-morrow?     But  so  long  as  we  do  sit 
here,  we  shall  act  like  heroes,  defending  liberty  and  equality, 
and  standing  up  like  a  brazen  rampart.     As  for  the  present 
affair,  two  citizens  are  now  before  the  forum,  one  the  pastor  of 
the  parish,  the  other  a  ragged  beggar.     Now  this  is  my  system : 
— when  a  rich  man  is  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  poor  one,  it 
is  the  rich  man  who  is  ever  in  the  wrong.     Why?     Because, 
primo,  would  a  poor  fellow  bring  an  action  against  a  rich  one, 
if  the  former  was  not  ten  times  right  ?     Secundo,  who  can  pay 
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the  heaviest  fine  ?  The  pastor  is  therefore  condemned.  There 
is  soraethinor  else: — the  clergyman  is  an  enemy  of  liberty  and 
equality.  Does  he  not  prove  himself  one  in  all  his  sermons, 
words,  and  actions?  He  is  a  tyrant,  governing  and  ruling 
everything  by  himself,  mocking  us — us  his  superiors — mocking  us 
as  he  does  our  prohibitions,  taking  the  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  free  men,  penetrating  into  their  houses,  receiving  benefits 
from  aristocrats,  placing  himself  under  obligations  to  them, 
depriving  his  parishioners  of  their  sorr}^  pence,  and — here  is  an 
example — introducing  the  barber  of  another  village  to  shave 
them.  An  illustrious  Greek, — I  believe  it  was  Cyrus  or  The- 
mistocles, — has  said  in  his  works:  'a  tyrant  is  always  in  the 
wrong,' — a  saying  which  ought  to  be  written  on  gilt-edged 
paper.  A  tyrant  is  always  in  the  wrong;  and,  therefore,  so 
is  a  clergyman.  I  propose,  as  an  example,  that  we  punish  him 
as  much  as  we  can." 

That  extract,  it  is  true,  does  not  possess  so  much  vigour  as 
the  satires  of  Aristophanes  against  the  flatterers  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  thorough  air  of  gaiety  and  irony, 
encountered  more  than  once  in  the  Zurich  Idyls.  But  that 
irony  does  not  exclude  true  sensibility.  I  shall  quote  as  a  proof 
the  passage  in  which  Usteri  describes  the  growing  love  of  the 
curate  for  the  minister's  daughter: — 

"We  should  depart  too  far  from  our  subject  were  we  to  con- 
duct you  into  the  houses  of  all  the  poor  and  sick  whom  our 
curate  goes  to  console,  for  he  visits  all  in  the  village.  Never- 
theless, he  goes  more  willingly  to  those  who  speak  to  him  about 
Annette,  and — curious  enough — Annette  acts  precisely  in  hke 
manner,  the  only  diflPerence  is  that  the  curate,  when  he  hears 
the  young  girl  praised,  enhances  still  the  eidogies,  whilst  she 
only  adds  timidly: — 'Oh,  is  it  truly  sof  But  his  praise  only 
sounded  the  higher  in  her  heart,  and  often,  when  the  subject 
was  foro-otten,  she  reverted  to  it  bv  a  little  manoeuvre,  and 
asked: — 'Who  gave  you  that  dress,  this  cap?  Where  did  the 
little  one  get  that  waistcoat  T  although  she  had  been  told 
several  times  that  it  came  from  the  curate.  And  it  was  thus 
the  fire  which  inflamed  their  hearts  continually  increased  in 
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ardour,  for  neither  one  nor  the  other  thought  of  guarding  against 
it  or  extinguishing  it — so  grateful  is  that  flame!  He  was  some- 
times, however,  terrified  by  it: — 'Why  dream  such  celestial 
dreams  1  We  may  awake  to  a  sad  reality,  let  us  break  the 
charm!'  But  the  meadows  on  which  they  walk  are  so  beauti- 
fulj  the  flowers  smile  so  gaily  whilst  exhaling  such  delicious 
pei'fumes,  and  from  the  groves,  mid  their  teeming  foliage,  hope 
emits  such  sweet  sounds  into  their  hearts!  How  could  he  de- 
part, and  why  should  he  depart  ?  He  feels  that  he  is  becoming 
a  better  man ;  no  unworthy  thought  now  troubles  the  peace  of 
his  soul;  all  is  harmony,  all  love.  He  would  treat  the  greatest 
stranger  as  a  brother,  he  would  embrace  an  enemy.  The  morally 
beautiful  never  appeared  to  him  more  beautiful,  the  saint  never 
a  greater  saint.  Why,  then,  quit  that  spot  where  his  entire 
being  became  improved?  No;  even  if  the  dream  should  be 
dispersed,  it  renders  him  and  others  happy ;  when  it  shall  fade 
away,  his  life,  too — he  feels — will  also  fade  with  it.  And  she? 
She  also  wanders  through  those  beautiful  meadows,  which  an 
enchanted  light  converts  for  her  into  fairy-like  gardens;  she  is 
gently  rocked  in  her  little  skiff,  floats  without  any  fear  on  the 
silvery  waters  of  life,  and  the  flowers  smile  on  the  banks,  and 
the  sweetest  fruits  hang  suspended  over  her,  and  no  phantom  of 
the  imagination  rises  to  terrify  her  heart." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  analysis  of  the  entire  poem 
of  Usteri,  but  that  would  lead  us  too  far.  Moreover,  the  dra- 
matic conception  is  very  defective.  It  must  be  merely  looked 
upon  as  a  series  of  pictures  of  manners — pictures  full  of  interest 
for  whomsoever  the  social  habits  of  the  Swiss,  in  the  beginnint; 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  an  object  of  study.  The  charac- 
ters are  full  of  life  and  nature.  The  pastor,  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, his  curate,  the  barber  his  adversary,  and  his  friends,  form 
an  animated  group  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  Usteri's  portrait 
of  him  verifies  the  profound  saying  which  Vinet  often  repeated  : 
"7)^  the.  ministry  he  tiot  the  most  heroic  of  lives,  it  is  the  most  com- 
monplace of  tradesT 

The  second  poem  of  Usteri  is  intituled,  "^Ii'.  Henri,  a  town 
idyl  in  Zurich  dialect."     It  is  a  portrait  of  the  minor  citizen 
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class,  drawn  in  a  very  charming  and  truthful  manner.  The 
characters  are  not  less  felicitously  traced  than  in  the  Vikari. 
The  wife  of  the  syndic  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pendant  of  the 
old  minister.  They  represent  habits  and  ideas  which  are  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  transformation  now 
rapidly  going  on  in  Europe.  Herr  Henri,  as  a  dramatic  con- 
ception, has  more  unity  and  probability  than  the  Vikari,  but  not 
the  same  air  of  youth  or  of  poetical  inspiration. 

Besides  the  two  poems  we  have  just  mentioned,  Usteri  com- 
posed a  few  short  ones  in  German-Swiss,  characterized  by  gaiety, 
gracefulness,  and  pathos.  In  general,  he  depicts  the  sunny  side 
of  life,  the  only  exceptions  being  two  ballads  or  two  narrative 
elegies,  which  are  as  simple  as  they  are  pathetic.  One  relates 
the  anguish  of  a  young  girl,  whose  betrothed  was  mowing  grass 
on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and  who,  when  she  hears  him  falling 
down  it,  becomes  a  maniac  through  grief,  and  returns  every  day 
to  the  spot,  in  order  to  wait  for  him  on  the  stone  she  had 
often  rested  on.  That  subject  has,  to  a  certain  point,  given 
birth  to  the  French  lyric : — 

"C'est  Maria,  la  folle  du  village! 
Moi  folle,  oh  non!  mais  je  I'aime  toujours." 

The  other  ballad  turns  on  the  fate  of  a  young  clergyman, 
who,  being  refused  by  his  parents  permission  to  marry  a  country 
girl,  sees  her  die  with  grief,  and  soon  follows  her  into  the  grave. 

To  complete  the  list  of  popular  poets  of  German  Switzerland, 
at  that  epoch,  I  must  quote  Haffliger  and  x^loysius  Glutz  The 
former  was  a  clergyman  at  Hochdorf,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
but  his  collection  of  poems  presents  nothing  remarkable;  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  canton  of  Solothurn,  and  his  songs,  to  which  he 
also  set  the  music,  were  published  at  Basle  (1795-1828).  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Kuhn;  but  his  later  pieces  breathe  a  melan- 
choly scepticism.     He  was  blind,  and  died  young. 
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The  oars  were  again  plied,  and  the  boat  again  rocked  on  the 
peaceful  waters   around  the  Niesen,  whose  black   shadow  ex- 
tended athwart  the  sheen  of  the  lake. — An  old  tradition  of  the 
Oberland  relates  that  Christ  chose  the  Niesen  as  the  spot  whence 
he  ascended  into  heaven.*     Popular  imagination  loves  to  trans- 
port to  a  country  with  which  it  is  familiar  the  great  events  of 
the  history  of  mankind.     Thus  the  legend  buries  the  prevari- 
cating judge  of  Jesus  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Pilatus.     Man 
feels  the  necessity  of  drawing  near  to  himself  whatever  has  a 
direct  relation  to  his  present  condition  and  his  eternal  destinies. 
That  thought  of  the  triumph  of  the  Liberator  over  injustice 
and  death  is  too  pleasing  a  one  not  to  afford  delight  when  met 
with  here.     In  the  last  days  of  his  existence,  every  kind  of 
human  suffering,  physical  and  moral,  was  accumulated,  as  it 
were,  on  his  head.     At  Gethsemane,  he  struggles  against  that 
powerful  instinct  of  life  which  speaks  so  powerfully  to  the  heart 
of  every  mortal.      He  crosses  the  sombre  waters  of  Cedron, 
abandoned  by  all  those  he  loved,  without  encountering  a  single 
friendly  face,  whilst  he  is  overwhelmed  with  menaces  and  in- 
jury.    At  the  tribunal  of  Caiaphas  he  is  obliged  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  deceit  and  rage  of  the  indignant  priests,  whose 
hypocrisy  he  has  unmasked.      Before  Pilate,  he  sees  himself 
sacrificed,  by  the  cowardice  of  the  representative  of  the  law,  to 
the  fury  of  the  great.     At  the  palace  of  Herod,  he  is  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  the  prince  of  his  people  and  to  the  bitter  irony 
of  the  courtiers,  who  see  in  him  only  a  theatrical  king  and  a 
vulgar  madman.     Finally,  when  on  the  cross,  he  feels  that  he  is 
abandoned  by  all  creation,  an  overpowering  sensation  of  desola- 
tion fills  his  soul,  and  he  addresses  to  his  Father  this  heart- 
rending plaint: — "Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me."  f 

Alas!  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 


*  AVys — Journey  in  the  Oberland,  Part  ii.,  p.  24. 

t   'EXoi,  'EXo'J,  Xa/io,  trafhnxSa.)!'!. — (Mark  XV.   34.) 
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devoted  their  lives  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  reason,  all  tlie  powers  of  this  world  uniting  in  order  to 
eft'ect  their  ruin.     The  pontiffs  accuse  them  of  temerity  and 
sacrilege,  because  their  interests,  their  repose,  and  their  domina- 
tion, are  compromised,  and  because  the  priesthood  is  denounced, 
as  it  was  by  Pascal,  as  a  skilful  egotism  concealed  under  vener- 
ated forms.     They  are  called  impious,  because,  like  Socrates, 
they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  the  vulgar: — they  are  torn  in 
pieces,  because,  like  Zuingli,  they  protest  against  the  abominable 
traffic  ni  whatever  is  holiest  on  earth.     Their  friends  aftect  not 
to  know  any  longer  the  men  who  have  the  respected  or  dreaded 
powers  of  earth  against  them.     In  fact,  how  can  the  princes  of 
the  world  avoid  treatino;  as  malefactors  those  who  are  denounced 
to  them,  by  the  ministers  of  heaven,  as  impious?    The  sword 
which  the  Caesars  employed  against  the  martyrs,  ever  menaces 
the  breasts  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  mankind.    Although 
tyrants  no  longer  dare  enkindle  for  them  the  stakes  which  con- 
sumed John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  nor  erect  on  public 
squares  the  gallows  to  which  Anne  du  Bourg  was  attached,  have 
they  not  still  subterranean  dungeons  as  dark  as  those  in  which 
Bonnivard  languished  so  many  years,  and  gloomy  prisons  like 
those  of  Roger  Bacon,  Campanella,  and  Silvio  Pellico?    Has 
tyranny  ever  failed  to  find  servile  judges,  or  councils  of  war  to 
send  the  friends  of  liberty  to  the  carcere  duro,  or  to  unhealthy 
colonies,  or  to  deep  dungeons,  where  they  are  interred  alive,  as  it 
were?  Are  not  gaolers  ever  forthcoming,  ready  to  render  the  lives 
of  the  victims  more  horrible  than  death  itself?     Is  not  the  race 
of  Pilates  as  continuous  as  that  of  Annas,  and  Caiaphas  and 
Nero?    The  forms  of  despotism  grow  milder  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  the  head  of  absolute  power  loses  nought  of  its  force 
under  the  velvet  which  conceals  it.    The  bastilles  are  demolished, 
but  the  system  of  transportation  to  infected  marshes  or  to  a 
burning  climate  still  exists. 

O  ye  who  labour  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  who  yearn  to 
make  it  progress  towards  its  future  destinies,  expect  not  to  meet 
with  more  mercy  than  did  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  disciples 
of  Christ !    You  will  not  be  stoned  like  Stephen,  nor  burned 

II.  '  U 
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alive  like  Laurence,  the  deacon, — care  will  be  taken  not  to  bring 
odium  on  power  by  such  scandals,  oh  no  I — but,  by  dint  of  artifice 
and  arbitrary  proceedings,  those  who  may  approve  your  generous 
ideas  will  be  deprived  of  all  desire  to  imitate  you,  or  to  declaim 
like  you  against  abuses,  which  all  must  piously  respect  who 
have  no  desire  to  embitter  their  own  existence. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  take  not  those  dangers  into  account, 
know,  at  least,  that  you  will  feel  within  you  the  energetic  resist- 
ance of  flesh  and  blood.  You  will  not  be  able  to  sacrifice, 
without  a  pang,  that  which  constitutes  the  bliss  of  life, — the 
affection  which  gilds  our  days  of  trial,  the  friendship  which  con- 
soles, the  sympathy  which  encourages.  Often,  like  Jesus  at 
Gethsemane,*  you  will  be  terrified  at  the  anguishes  reserved  for 
you.  Often,  when  finding  yourself  deprived  of  the  support  on 
which  vou  thoucrht  you  could  relv,  wdien  abandoned  by  those 
whose  esteem  and  affection  you  would  willingly  preserve,  when 
you  must  traverse  alone  your  "  Via  Dolorosa,"  and  drink  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  the  dregs;  when  you  hear  the  multitude  cursing, 
or  at  least  misrepresenting  you;  when  you  behold  the  wise  re- 
garding you  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  an  ironical  smile, 
— oh !  more  than  once  will  this  cry  of  desolation  escape  from 
your  heart:  "  My  Father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

If  you  feel  yourselves  thus  faltering  beneath  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  turn  your  glance  from  that  blood-stained  cross, 
which  terrifies  your  imagination;  close  your  ears  against  the 
utterances  of  that  crowd,  wdio  always  commence  by  crucifying  the 
truth  before  they  adore  it;  then  raise  your  eyes  towards  the  holy 
mountain,  where  the  victim  of  the  pontiffs,  of  the  great,  and  of  the 
people  of  Judasa,  is  resplendent  with  immortal  lustre.  It  is  He, 
the  conqueror  of  perfidy,  injustice,  and  death,  -who  encourages 
you,  and  exclaims:  "Go  teach  all  nations."  If  you  have  the 
"faith  which  removeth  mountains,"  the  love  which  nothing  can 
daunt,  because  it  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice,  you  will  fear  neither 
the  raging  multitude,  nor  sacerdotal  conspiracies,  nor  the  power 
of  tyrants  conspiring  against  justice  and  truth.    He  who  from  a 

*  Mark  xiv.  34—40. 
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grain  of  mustard-seer]  raises  up  a  tree  capable  of  sheltering  the 
birds  of  the  air,  often  chooses  the  most  imperfect,  the  most  con- 
temned instruments  to  overthrow  the  reign  of  violence  and  in- 
iquity. Man  is  powerless,  when  struggling  in  his  isolation  and 
weakness,  but  "  he  is  able  to  do  everything  through  Him  who 
strengthens  him."  God,  who,  by  a  word,  made  the  worlds  spring 
out  of  nothing,  may  also  create  a  new  race  of  men,  and  endow 
them  with  more  generous  instincts,  with  a  more  enlightened 
mind,  a  new  heart,  and  a  soul  devoted  to  all  that  is  good,  just, 
and  fjreat. 

Methinks  that  from  the  summit  of  you  mountain,  radiant 
with  the  fires  of  the  sun,  those  consoling  words  descend;  that 
the  Son  of  man,  concealed  behind  a  cloud  of  purple  and  gold, 
speaks  yet,  in  divine  accents,  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  apostles 
of  the  glad  tidings  listen  to  him  from  the  depths  of  the  valley, 
ravished  with  admiration,  and  prostrate  before  Him. 


XLI. 

When  I  announced  my  intention  to  ascend  an  unexplored 
peak  of  the  Alps,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  amazement. 
Some  imagined  it  was  merely  a  caprice,  which  would  be  satis- 
fied by  the  mere  sensation  it  produced;  others  disapproved  of 
such  an  encountering  of  dangers,  and  many  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  I  was  serious.  No  one,  in  fine,  would  believe  such 
a  project  could  be  carried  out.  The  agitation  increased,  when 
different  telegraphic  dispatches  summoned  from  their  villages 
the  guides  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  resolute  in 
their  respective  districts.  One  hope  remained,  namely,  that 
those  guides  themselves  would  dissuade  me  from  my  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  Peter  was  exhorted  to  relate  to  me  all  the  dangers 
which  I  should  incur  amongst  the  glaciers.  With  the  aid  of 
telescopes,  I  was  shown  the  precipices  of  the  Jungfrau.  All  the 
handbooks  of  Switzerland  were  placed  on  my  table,  and  every  one 
read  the  most  terrifying  passages,  such  as  were  most  likely  to 
discourage   me.      The  contrary,  however,  hai)pened;    for  my 
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curiosity  was  so  much  excited  by  tliose  accounts,  that  I  burned 
with  impatience  to  commence  the  journey.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  except  those  deserts  of  snow  which  crowned  the  summit 
of  the  mountains. 

I  hekl  a  private  conversation  with  Petei',  and  spoke  to  liim 
with  firmness,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  resolutions,  and  my 
words  succeeded.     "  Whatever  may  happen,"  said  he,   "  will 
you  take  on  yourself  the  responsibility?"     "Certainly,"  I  re- 
plied, and  I  gave  him  my  hand,  urging  him  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  remonstrance,  and  to  encourage  the  giiides  on  their  arrival, 
so  as  to  strengthen  them  against  the  influence  of  any  third  par- 
ties.    He  promised  me  to  do  so,  and  his  face  brightened  up  as 
he  saw  me  tranquilly  smiling.     He  left  me  to  preside  over  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  to  get  my  dress  ready  for 
me, — a  man's  suit,  composed  of  black  and  white  checked  wool- 
len trousers,  a  buttoned-up  coat,  extending  to  the  knees,  a  round 
felt  hat,  like  those  worn   by  the  mountaineers,  and  a  large  and 
thick  pair  of  boots.     The  hours  appeared  so  long !     I  dreaded 
so  much  lest  some  event  should  rise  to  oppose  my  desires,  that  I 
scarcely  listened  to  the  questions  addressed  to  me  respecting  the 
necessary  arrangements.      Everything  seemed  irksome  except 
the  sight  of  the  Jungfrau  and  of  Peter,  who  appeared  to  me  as 
a  friend  to  whom  my  dearest  hopes  were  intrusted.     At  last,  the 
guides  from  the  Grindelwald  arrived.     I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy 
when  Peter  Bohren  and  John  Aimer  made  their  appearance — the 
former  a  low-sized  but  strong  man,  and  the  latter  tall  and  robust?. 
Both  were  chamois  hunters,   renowned   for  their   intrepidity. 
They  gazed  at  me  with  attentive  curiosity.     With  tlie  cordial 
frankness  peculiar  to  those  mountaineers,  they  declared  that 
their  experience  would  scarcely  be  of  service  to  me  in  the  pro- 
])03ed  expedition,  for  they  had  never  attempted  a  like  one.    They 
were  well  acquainted,  however,  with  the  dangers  of  the  glaciers, 
for,  every  day,  they  exposed  their  lives  therein  ;  but  Bohren, 
who  had  gone  the  farthest,  had   never  advanced  beyond  the 
grotto  of  Eio;her. 

CD  o 

Before  forming  a  definitive  resolution,  they  awaited  the  an'ival 
of  John  Jaun  of  Meyringen,  who  had  accompanied  M.  Agassiz, 
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in  his  ascent  of  tlie  Jungfran.  He  arrived  towards  morning, 
and  came  to  see  me,  accompanied  by  Ulrich  Launer  of  Lauter- 
brunnen.  Tiie  last-named  man  was  tall  like  Aimer,  but  ap- 
peared less  disposed  for  the  expedition.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  fall,  during 
a  chamois  hunt.  John  Jaun  was  the  oldest  and  the  least  viiior- 
ous  of  all.  His  hairs  were  grey,  and  his  eyelids  were  bordered 
by  a  blood-coloured  streak.  Nevertheless,  he  presided  over  the 
assembly.  I  locked  the  door,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be 
disturbed  at  our  solemn  conference.  The  guides  appeared  pen- 
sive, and  sought  to  read  in  my  eyes  if  I  were  really  firm  enough. 
At  last,  John  Jaun  said  in  German  :  "  I  think  that  with  so 
courageous  a  lady  as  this,  the  ascent  may  be  undertaken.  I 
have  seen  many  men  trembling  on  a  like  occasion.  As  the  sea- 
son is  still  but  little  advanced,  the  snow  must  be  harder  and  the. 
glaciers  more  passable  than  at  any  other  moment.  Neverthe- 
less, I  confess  that,  notAvithstanding  my  ascent  of  the  Jungfran, 
I  know  no  more  than  you  do  about  the  way.  The  glaciers  under- 
go a  complete  change  from  one  year  to  the  other.  A  mountain 
which  might  be  traversed  only  a  few  months  ago  may  be  to-day 
altogether  unapproachable  at  the  very  outset.  Yonder,"  he 
added  in  a  solemn  tone,  pointing  to  the  Alps,  "  no  one  can  tell 
Avhere  the  precipices  and  dangerous  spots  are  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  when  we  went  with  M.  Agassiz,  we  set  off  from  the 
Valais,  so  that  our  excursion  only  lasted  one  day.  On  the 
Grindelwald  side,  the  ascent  will  be,  for  a  certainty,  longer  and 
more  difficult,  for  in  that  direction  no  expedition  has  as  yet 
proved  successful.  Let  us  set  off,  however,  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  not  display  less  courage  than  this  lady.  Our  lives  are  not 
in  greater  danger  than  hers."  After  that  supreme  decision, 
there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  take  four  porters  with  us,  loaded  with  provisions,  ladders, 
cords,  and  pick-axes ;  that  I  should  set  off  towards  evening  from 
Interlachen,  with  Peter  Jaun,  and  that  the  other  guides  should 
await  our  coming  at  Grindelwald.  Then  we  separated  with  a 
friendly  au  revoir  I 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  disappeared  from  the  fiery  horizon  when 
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I  entered  an  open  cari'iage,  Peter  taking  his  place  on  the  seat. 
We  traversed  the  avenue  of  wahiut-trees  and  the  deliohtful  gar- 
dens  of  Interlachen,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  pale  Liitschine, 
which  bounded  amidst  rugged  rocks.  Clouds  soon  gathered 
over  us,  and  we  heard  the  roar  of  distant  thunder.  We  speedily 
reached  some  colossal  mountains,  whose  abrupt  peaks  rose  like 
inaccessible  fortresses.  On  looking  back  towards  Interlachen,  I 
could  only  perceive  sombre  vapours,  impenetrable  to  the  eye. 
The  thunder  drew  nearer,  filling  all  space.  The  wind  now 
howled  terrifically,  and  the  waters  of  the  Liitschine  foamed  with 
rage.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle.  The  shades  of  night  were 
descending  on  all  sides,  and  I  could  not  even  see  myself  when 
near  Grindelwald,  except  by  the  occasional  reflection  of  the 
lights  in  the  chalets,  scattered  on  the  hills. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  hospitable  Hotel  de  TAigle,  when 
tlie  rain  fell  in  torrents,  as  if  a  water-spout  had  burst.  I  invol- 
untarily raised  my  heart  to  God.  At  that  moment  the  thunder 
shook  the  earth,  and  the  avalanches  resounded  amidst  the  moun- 
tains— the  crash  being  repeated  by  thousands  of  echoes. 

The  stars  had  grown  pale  in  the  skies  when  I  opened  my 
window.  Vapours  covered  the  horizon.  The  impetuous  wind 
rent  and  occasionally  dispersed  them  in  the  mountain  gorges, 
whence  descended,  in  fan-like  form,  the  misshapen  masses  of  the 
glaciers,  suffused  with  black  dust.  Thence,  too,  dart  down 
tumultuously  the  waters  of  the  black  Liitschine.  The  dawn  of 
day  was  just  colouring  with  a  whitish  tint  the  colossal  summits 
of  the  Schreckhorn — of  which  the  ]\Iettenberg  is  a  ramification 
— and  of  the  Eigher,  both  which  confine  the  Mer  de  Glace  of 
Grindelwald.*  I  immediately  inquired  whether  the  guides  had 
arriv'ed,  and  whether  we  coidd  set  out.  Peter  soon  came  and 
announced  that  that  day  must  be  considered  a  lost  one ;  that  the 
mist  would  prevent  our  advance  in  the  mountains,  and  that  tl)e 
rains  of  the  preceding  night  would  render  the  ascent  of  tlie 
glaciers  impossible.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  resigned  myself, 
but  I  submitted  implicitly  to  the  authority  of  my  guides. 

*  (This  is  the  lower  and  lai'ger  glacier  of  the  Grindelwald,  called  also  the 
smaller. —  Trans.). 
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The  storm  of  the  past  night,  those  thick  clouds  which  gave 
the  Alps  a  still  more  formidable  aspect,  and  the  kind  remon- 
strances of  the  herdsmen  who  inhabit  that  valley,  all  tended  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  my  guides,  who,  naturally  enough, 
dreaded  the  great  responsibility  they  liad  incurred.  Attempts 
were  again  made  to  shake  ray  resolution.  I  was  even  shown  a 
marble  slab  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  church  which  sur- 
mounts the  height,  and  on  which  I  read  the  following  epitaph : 

Atme  Mouron,  Min:  du  S.  Ey: 

CHER  A  l'EgLISE  PAR  SES  TALENTS  ET  SA  PIETE, 

NE  A  ChARDONNE,  DANS  LE  CANTON  DE  VaUD, 

LE  III  OCT.  MDCCXCI, 

ADMIRANT  DANS  CES  MONTAGNES 

LES  OUTRAGES  MAGNIFIQUES  DE  DiEU, 

TOMBA  DANS  UN  GOUFFRE 

DE  LA  MER  DE  GLACE, 

LE    XXXI    AOUT    MDCCCXXI. 

ICI  REPOSE  SON  CORPS, 

RETIRE  DE  l'aBIME  APRES  XII  JOURS, 

PAR  Ch.  Burgener  de  Grindelwald. 

SeS  PARENTS  ET  SES  AMIS, 

PLEURANT  SA  MORT  PREMATUREE, 

LUI  ONT  ELEVE  CE  MONUMENT. 

Heureux  des  a  present  ceux  qui  meurent  au  Seigneur. 
(Apoc.  XIV,  lo). 

1  said  to  Peter,  after  having  glanced  at  that  touching  inscrip- 
tion: *'  The  soul  of  that  young  man  reposes  in  peace  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Eternal.  As  for  us,  we  shall  soon  return  to  this  spot,  in 
order  to  render  homage  to  God."  "  Good,"  replied  Peter,  "  we 
shall  not  shrink."  He  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room.  Tliere  was  something  solemn  in 
the  deep  solitude  in  which  I  was  plunged.  Before  me  extended 
the  Wetterhorn,  Avith  its  deep  slopes ;  to  the  right  the  mass  of 
the  Eigher;  to  the  left  the  great  Scheideck  and  the  Faulhorn. 
Those  sombre  mountains  which  surrounded  me,  that  tranquillity 
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wliich  was  only  disturbed  by  the  roaring  torrent  in  the  valley, 
and  by  an  occasional  avalanche, — all  was  truly  grand.  I  seemed 
transported  to  a  world  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
I  had  seldom  enjoyed  such  complete  tranquillity.  I  spent  my 
day  in  writing,  and  I  composed  my  Letter  to  a  Poet,  which 
commences  my  humble  pages  on  ^^  Monastic  Life  in  the  Eastern 
Church"  and  also  a  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Pilgrim- 
age to  Troitza." 

Towards  evening,  I  heard  some  voices  under  my  window, 
and  perceived  Peter  Bohren  and  John  Jaun ;  and  a  little 
further  on,  a  group  composed  of  our  porters  and  peasants. 
They  were  regarding,  by  turns,  the  glacier,  the  skies,  and  the 
mountains,  the  transparent  vapours  of  which  were  traversed  by 
a  few  golden  rays.  How  great  my  joy  when  I  heard  them 
predict  fine  weather!  In  effect,  I  was  informed  that  we  were 
to  set  off  the  next  morning. 

I  had  not  sufficient  patience  to  Avait  for  daybreak,  for  I  rose 
before  dawn.  After  a  very  slight  breakfast,  I  put  on  my  male 
dress,  to  which  I  could  only  with  difficulty  accustom  myself. 
I  felt  awkward  in  it,  and  it  shackled  all  my  movements.  I 
called  Peter,  and  asked  whether  I  could  not  get  a  conveyance 
of  some  kind  for  a  portion  of  the  way  in  the  valley;  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  he  procured  a  sedan-chair.  Before  starting, 
I  exercised  myself  in  my  new  dress  by  walking  in  my  room, 
for  I  was  afraid  the  guides  would  despair  of  me,  if  they  saw  me 
stumbling  at  each  step.  Strenuous  arguments  were  requisite  to 
induce  me  not  to  resume  my  female  dress.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  of  an  expedient;  I  packed  up  my  silk  dress  and  half- 
boots,  and  gave  them  to  a  porter,  so  that  I  might  make  use  of 
them,  in  case  I  should  become  altogether  embarrassed  by  my 
new  dress,  which  I  found  very  inconvenient. 

We  Avere  obliged  to  defer  our  departure  till  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  the  sun  appeared,  and  the  mountains 
shook  off,  by  degrees,  their  vapoury  mantle.  After  wrapping 
myself  up  in  my  large  plaid,  I  sate  down  in  the  sedan,  and  set 
off,  accompanied  by  the  four  guides,  the  four  porters,  and  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  (amongst  whom  was  a  Tyrolese,)  all  gaily  singing. 
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But  those  who  remained  behind  appeared  sad.  It  was  Sunday 
the  10th  of  June,  1855.  They  all  moved  in  any  order,  and  the 
people  of  Grindelwald  carried  our  effects,  in  order  to  ease  the 
porters.  The  sun  was  burning.  The  peasants  quitted  us  when 
we  entered  on  the  path  which  winds  along  the  Mettenberg,  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea  of  ice.  The  Tyrolese  alone,  accompanied  by 
his  young  guide,  remained  with  us ; — he  said  that  he  had  come 
through  curiosity  to  follow  us  as  lonij  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  our  mode  of  proceeding.  He  sang  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  caravan,  his  strong  voice  predominating  over  the 
others.  It  was  the  first  time  I  beheld  the  glacier  which  is 
called  "the  sea  of  ice."  Throuo-h  the  sfreen  curtains  of  the 
pine-trees,  I  gazed  at  it,  as  it  issued  from  the  abyss,  its  lower 
portion  of  a  blue  colour,  and  its  surface  covered  with  icQ  and 
blocks  of  snow.  The  sight,  however,  made  but  little  impression 
on  me,  either  because  I  was  absorbed  by  the  thoucrht  that  I 

'  I/O 

was  about  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  or  because  my 
imagination  was  disappointed, — the  reality  appearing  less  to  me 
than  what  I  had  figured  to  myself.  I  did  not  alight  from  the 
sedan  before  we  had  reached  a  mark  in  the  granite  rock,  called 
Martinsdruch.  The  gigantic  tops  of  the  Schreckhorn,  of  the 
Eigher,  and  of  the  Vieschhorn  rose  around  us,  and  appeared  to 
overwhelm  us  with  their  grandeur.  To  the  right  were  the 
bare  and  polished  sides  of  the  Mittelegi,  a  promontory  of  the 
Eigher.  Suddenly  the  songs  ceased,  and  my  companions  raised 
those  exclamations  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  Alpine  race, 
and  which  resounded  from  rock  to  rock.  They  had  seen  a 
hunter  gliding  like  a  creature  of  fancy  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  Mittelegi.  But  in  vain  they  pursued  him  with  cries 
and  questions ;  he  continued  his  silent  course  along  the  black 
rock. 


Es  donnern  die  Hohen,  es  zittert  der  Steg, 

Nicht  grauet  dem  Sclilitzen  auf  schwindligem  Weg; 

Er  sclireitet  verwefz:eu 

Auf  Feldern  von  Eis; 

Da  pranget  kein  Fiiihling, 

Da  griinet  kein  Reis, 
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Und  unter  den  Fiissen  ein  nebliges  Meer, 
Erkennt  er  die  Stiidte  der  Mensclien  nicht  mehr: 

Duicli  den  Riss  nur  der  Wolken 

Erblikt  er  die  Welt, 

Tief  unter  den  Wassem 

Das  griinende  Feld.* 

At  last,  we  descended  on  the  glacier.  My  companions 
abandoned  me  to  my  own  resources,  in  order,  probably,  to 
judge  of  my  amount  of  skill.  I  had  by  that  time  grown  ac- 
customed to  my  dress,  and  I  advanced,  with  a  firm  step,  on  the 
snow,  striding  over  the  crevices  which  separate  the  different 
layers  of  ice.  By  chance  rather  than  by  reflection,  I  selected 
the  spots  of  snow  for  a  footing,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that 
that  was  the  surest  course,  and  one  free  from  all  danger.  The 
Tyrolese  then  left  us,  convinced  that  I  "  should  get  well  through 
the  business."  The  guides,  on  their  side,  uttered  cries  of  joy, 
and  declared  that,  on  account  of  my  firmness,  they  could  con- 
fide to  me  the  direction  of  the  enterprize.  The  Tyrolese  for 
some  time  afterwards  stopped  to  gaze  at  us.  After  having 
traversed  the  sea  of  ice,  we  began  to  climb  up  the  steep  acclivi- 
ties of  the  Zatrenbero;.  Ever  as  we  advanced,  the  mountains 
from  one  side  of  the  glacier  gave  back  the  peculiar  trills  of  the 
guides,  till,  at  last,  we  heard  no  longer  the  voice  of  man  nor  the 
bell  of  the  church  of  Grindelwald,  the  melancholy  tones  of 
which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  borne  along  by  the  wind. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  desert,  face  to  face  with 
the  skies  and  the  wonders  of  nature.  We  ascended  perpen- 
dicular blocks  of  stone,  leaving  snowy  summits  on  our  left. 
The  way  now  became  more  and  more  difficult.  We  climbed 
on  all  fours,  gliding  along  like  cats,  and  springing  from  one 
rock  to  the  other  like  squirrels.  Frequently  a  handful  of  moss 
or  brambles  was  our  only  support,  when  we  found  no  clefts. 
A  few  drops  of  blood  often  stained,  like  purple  flowers,  the 
verdure  we  pressed  over.  When  that  verdure  Avas  not  found, 
we  endeavoured  to  support  ourselves  on  the  rock,  by  the  aid  of 

*  Schiller. 
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the  iron  points  in  our  Alpenstocks,  avoidin<T  as  much  as  possible 
having  recourse  to  each  other's  arms,  for  fear  both  might  be 
precipitated  into  the  abyss.  Below  us,  at  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  sparkled  the  deep  crevices  of  the  glacier,  wherein 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  disporting.  The  cold  winds  which 
blew  from  the  icy  heights  scarcely  refreshed  our  foreheads. 
We  were  bathed  in  perspiration,  but  our  gaiety,  instead  of 
diminishing,  only  increased  with  the  danger.  When  we  en- 
countered some  granite  blocks  our  joy  was  redoubled,  and  the 
first  who  stood  on  it  triumphantly  announced  it  to  the  rest ;  for 
we  were  less  likely  to  slide,  and  we  could  contrive  to  keep  our- 
selves erect,  whilst  advancing  more  quickly.  Bohren  junior, 
who  was  one  of  the  porters,  and  the  youngest  of  the  troop, 
struck  up  a  song.  In  perilous  moments,  his  voice  acquired  a 
powerful  vibration.  He  never  ceased  walking  or  trilling,  and 
never  turned  back.    One  of  his  songs  particularly  pleased  me: — 

THE  ALPINE  GOATHERD.* 

Lightly  up  the  steep  I  clamber, 
My  Alpenliorn  my  only  joy, 
With  rosy  cheeks,  and  locks  of  amber, 
The  happy  goatherd  boy ! 

So  cheerily  my  whip  I  crack, 
To  call  the  shaggy  wand'rers  back, 
No  lot  with  mine  is  to  compare! 
My  bread  and  cheese,  my  simple  fare — 
I  ask  no  more,  I  have  no  care. 
But  joyous  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la; 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  ring, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la ! 

Yon  rocky  ledge  at  early  morning, 

O'erhanging  yonder  Alp  so  high, 
I  climb,  and  give  the  younglings  warning : — 

E'en  goats  might  browse  too  nigh. 

*  Kuhn— "Collection  of  Ranz  des  Vaches  and  National  Songs,"  1st  edit.  p.  17. 
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Yet  there  my  whip  I  gaily  crack, 
To  drive  the  fleecy  "gourmets"  back! 
No  lot  with  mine  is  to  compare! 
Up  farther  yet  to  pastures,  where 
The  chamois  breathes  a  purer  air; — 
And  there  I  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la; 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  ring, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la ! 

Too  poor  to  keep  a  cow  are  many! 

What  then?     They  goats  can  still  provide; — 
And  the  poor  goatherd  boy  if  any 
"Armailli"*  should  deride, 

More  merrily  my  whip  I'll  crack. 
To  call  my  frolic  charges  back! 
No  lot  with  mine  is  to  compare! 
The  poor  the  kindest  neighbours  are! 
On  Banisegg  is  pasture  rare, 
And  there  I'll  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la; 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  ring, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la ! 

Hark!  'tis  an  avalanche's  thunder, 

Launched  down  th'  opposing  snow-clad  steeps! 
Lo !  how  it  ploughs  the  pines  asunder. 
And  down  the  pastures  sweeps ! 

But  safely  here  my  whip  I  crack. 
And  call  my  frightened  stragglers  back. 
No  lot  with  mine  is  to  compare! 
Brave  looks  for  me  the  glaciers  wear, 
And  tell  of  brooks  and  pastures  fair! 
While  thus  I  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la, 
Till  all  the  mountain  echoes  ring, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la ! 

And  what  though  timeworn  be  my  jacket? 
Vain  wealth  ne'er  yet  bought  happiness 

*  The  "Armailli"  is  the  cowherd;  the  little  goatherd  is  called  in  derision 
"  Boebe,"  (meo  pericido  booby,)  and  between  tlie  two  great  jealousy  exists. — 
Tram. 
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For  aught  I  see !     And  I  clo'iit  lack  it, 
For  simple  food  and  dress. 

So  careless,  free,  my  whip  I'll  crack, 
And  drive  my  bleating  nm-ses  back. 
No  lot  with  mine  is  to  compare ! 
AVhat  recks  it  me  how  plain  I  fare, 
Or  wai-ra  though  rustic  garments  wear? 
Not  less  I'll  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la. 
Till  all  the  merry  echoes  ring, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la ! 

Were  I  of  yonder  hei'ds  possessor, 

Lisa  my  lot  I'd  ask  to  share ; 
And  as  within  my  arms  I'd  press  her, 
I'd  make  my  Eden  there! 

0  blithely  then  my  whip  I'd  crack, 
At  eve,  to  bring  my  own  flock  back. 
No  lot  with  mine  could  then  compare ! 
Ah!  such  day-dreams  my  heart  ensnare, 
And  mingle  with  my  ev'ry  pray'r ! 
Then  hopeful  sing, 

Tra  la  la  la, 
I'U  yet  my  true  love  homeward  brmg, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  ! 

The  valley  presented  a  magnificent  and  delightful  spectacle. 
The  chalets  of  Grindelwald  appeared  like  miniatures  strewn  on 
the  verdure.  The  guides  exclaimed:— "Ah,  it  is  from  the  skies 
we  are  now  mazing  down  on  our  wives;"  and  we  continued  to 
ascend,  leaving  beneath  us  the  clouds,  which  floated  along  like 
grey  scarves.  At  eleven  o'clock,  we  stopped  on  a  promontory, 
where  we  could  all  sit  down  in  Indian  file.  Heat  and  fatigue 
had  exhausted  us  all  except  the  two  Pohren,  who  climbed 
farther  on  in  order  to  get  some  wood  to  prepare  a  collation.  A 
crystal  spring,  filtering  through  the  brambles  and  the  marble, 
was  murmuring  near  us.  Vegetation  of  the  hardiest  kind  had 
disappeared.  Couch-grass  and  mosses  were  alone  to  be  seen, 
and  here  and  there  the  juniper-tree,  the  wild  and  the  common 
thyme,  (which  perfumed  all  around,)  and  fields  of  purple  rhodo- 
dendron, the  lustrous  leaves  of  which  mingled  with  the  black 
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lichens.  At  intervals,  close  at  hand,  as  in  the  distance,  a  few 
tottering  larch-trees  stretched  along  the  eternal  snows.  The 
two  Bohren  brought  some  brambles,  with  which  a  crackling  fire 
was  speedily  kindled.  Water  was  boiled,  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, the  kettle  was  filled  with  rhododendron  flowers  and  frag- 
ments of  the  juniper-tree.  My  travelling  companions  assured 
me  that  that  species  of  tea  was  excellent  and  very  wholesome. 
As  I  was  very  thirsty,  I  drank  with  avidity  the  odoriferous 
beverage,  which  I  found  exquisite.  I  was  given  also  a  large 
nosegay  of  beautiful  Alpine  roses,*  which  I  formed  into  a  gar- 
land, and  placed  in  my  hat. 

After  half  an  hour's  halt,  we  set  off  ao;ain.  We  soon  saw 
nothing  but  snow,  every  appearance  of  vegetation  and  life 
ceasing.  The  slope  we  were  climbing  was  a  steep  one,  but, 
after  quitting  the  bare  rocks,  we  were  no  longer  liable  to  slip. 
We  hastened  on,  in  order  to  reach  before  nightfall  a  vast  grotto 
knoAvn  onlv  to  two  of  our  chamois  hunters.  It  serves  as  an 
asylum  for  them,  when  their  untameable  passion  for  those  hero- 
ical  expeditions  urges  them  to  disregard  legal  enactments. 
When  the  gaping  hole  of  the  grotto  was  visible  to  us,  under  the 
thick  layers  of  snow,  cries  of  joy  were  uttered.  The  songs  re- 
commenced. Night  descended  as  we  hurried  on.  For  some 
time  past,  I  felt  no  longer  fatigued,  and  I  could  have  walked  on 
for  hours  longer,  without  needing  any  repose ;  but  the  guides 
were  impatient  to  reach  a  ])lace  of  shelter  where  we  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  avalanches  which  thundered  on  all  sides. 

A  mysterious  twilight  now  partly  illumined  the  extensive 
grotto,  the  depths  of  which  remained  buried  in  darkness.  We 
heard  the  sounds  of  springs  and  of  drops  of  water  falling  with 
monotonous  slowness.  I  had  never  before  penetrated  into  an 
abode  of  such  savage  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  the  cavern,  ojj- 
posite  the  entrance,  was  a  large  glacier  like  a  suddenly  frozen 
cataract.  Above  this  marvellous  block,  a  stream  of  delicious 
freshness  was  flowing,  and  sparkling  like  crystal.  ^Vlien  we 
had  kindled  a  large  fire  with  the  branches  of  the  juniper-tree 

*  A  species  of  rhododendron. 
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deposited  there  by  tlie  hunter,  who  in  these  expeditions  prefers 
to  all  others  this  night  retreat;  the  ice  shone  with  the  thousand 
colours  of  the  diamond;  everything  seemed  to  take  a  new  form, 
an  extraordinary  life.  The  curiously  cut  sides  of  the  rock  shone 
with  capricious  light.  From  the  sides  of  the  black  granite  hung 
icy  needles,  sometimes  light  and  isolated,  at  others,  grouped  in 
fantastic  bundles.  In  the  hollows,  in  which  the  humidity  and 
shade  are  eternal,  grew  a  bluish  moss,  a  melancholy  and  in- 
complete manifestation  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  those  death-like 
solitudes.  Everything  there  struck  the  imagination,  whilst  with- 
out resounded  near  us  like  thvmder  the  avalanches  which  were 
loosened  over  our  heads,  or  which  dashed  into  tiie  bottomless  gulfs 
My  companions  stretched  some  white  heifer-skins  under  a 
block  forming  a  hollow  at  the  extremity  of  the  grotto.  I  rolled 
myself  up  in  blankets  and  shawls,  for  the  cold  became  more  and 
more  intense,  from  which,  however,  I  was  screened  by  the  as- 
siduous care  of  my  excellent  guides,  who  heaped  over  me  what- 
ever furs  and  cloaks  they  could  spare.  They  sat  in  a  circle 
around  the  fire  and  prepared  coffee,  which  lasted  the  whole  of 
the  night.  No  one  thought  of  sleeping;  all  were  charmingly 
gay,  but  not  unduly  so.  If  any  one  complained  of  cold,  he  was 
told  he  was  as  delicate  as  a  woman,  and  that  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain  in  a  palace  more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  king. 
My  name  was  inscribed  on  the  roof  of  the  grotto  near  the 
entrance.  Whilst  awaiting  daybreak,  we  repeated,  in  chorus, 
a  number  of  Swiss  airs,  and  particularly  the  song  of  the  chamois 
hunter,  so  popular  amongst  the  mountaineers  of  the  Oberland: — 

THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER* 

"  It  is  on  the  rocks  my  life  is  passed;  down  in  the  valley  I  am  good  for 
nothing.  In  vain  others  say  to  me;  '  Do  not  go,  you  run  into  danger.'  My 
kind  friends,  my  good  people,  all  your  discourses  are  in  vain. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  stars  are  shining,  I  rise  and  go  a-hunt- 
ing.  Adieu,  my  wife  and  children;  weep  not  for  father.  The  Lord  our 
God  watches  yonder,  also,  on  high.     I  shall  return  safe  and  sound. 

"  There  wliere  every  man  shudders,  Avhere  no  other  can  pass,  where  the 

*  Kuhn — Volkslieder. 
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water  of  the  torrents  roars  at  my  feet,  and  the  air  of  the  glaciers  freezes 
my  very  hair, — there,  on  liigh,  beneath,  and  all  around  the  rocks,  I  go 
nimble  and  joyous. 

"Yonder,  where  our  large  glacier  extends  behind  the  mountain  tops, 
where  the  boldest  cow  grows  dizzy,  where  the  goats  scarcely  find  a  way, 
has  winter,  from  the  days  of  old,  retained  his  throne  and  his  reign. 

"  But  were  it  still  colder,  and  were  tlie  glacier  more  dangerous  and  thrice 
more  furrowed  with  crevices,  nothing  should  stop  me.  If  I  only  know 
there  is  a  chamois  there,  glaciers  and  crevices  are  alike  to  me. 

"  It  is  true  that  many  a  hunter  falls  therein  and  rolls  into  eternity.  He 
sleeps  buried  in  the  ice,  whilst  his  wife  looks  out  for  him  at  evening;  'Is 
he  not  coming?  Look  forth,  look  forth!  Heaven  protect  thee!'  He  will 
never  return. 

"  Console  thyself.  He  sleeps  there  as  peacefully  as  in  the  tomb.  The 
Lord  our  God  has  found  him  and  keeps  him,  in  the  depths  of  the  precipice, 
until  the  day  of  judgment  comes. 

"  And  on  that  day,  when  the  dawning  sun  shines  forth  in  all  its  splendour, 
the  glacier  will  be  melted  in  an  instant.  Hans  then  will  have  lost  nothing. 
Weep  not,  therefore;  you  will  meet  again  above." 

Two  of  the  guides  had  set  out  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and 
cut  out  steps  in  the  snow,  for  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty  to  get 
out  of  the  gi'otto.  On  their  return,  they  stated  that  we  might 
relv  on  havino;  fine  weather, — an  announcement  received  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  for,  naturally  enough,  we  were  anxious  to 
meet  with  complete  success,  after  having  endured  so  much 
fetigue.  I  was  overjoyed  at  beholding  so  near  me  the  glaciers 
and  the  summits  of  those  Alps,  which  had  so  often  filled  me  with 
the  most  pleasing  reveries.  Nevertheless,  I  became  somewhat 
uneasy  at  the  indisyjosition  I  began  to  feel.  I  experienced  a 
slight  nausea  and  a  faintness  which  I  endeavoured  to  overcome 
by  rising  up  with  precipitation,  and  by  giving  the  signal  of  de- 
parture. I  was  obliged  to  change  my  boots,  for  those  I  wore  the 
preceding  day  were  in  pieces.  Towards  three  in  the  morning, 
we  quitted  the  hospitable  cavern,  and  found  much  difficulty  in 
climbing  over  the  precipices  before  us.  For  the  first  time,  the 
long  ladder  was  put  into  requisition.  It  was  placed  on  the  side 
of  an  abyss,  the  opposite  edge  of  which  Avas   many  feet  lower. 
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A'V^e  descended  the  narrow  and  close  steps  backwards,  and  were 
forbidden  to  look  down  into  the  abyss.  I  obeyed  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  although  eagerly  desiring  to  view  the  spot.  Day-light 
rapidly  gained  on  us.  The  heaps  of  snow  around  us  resembled 
mountains  piled  one  on  the  other.  We  had  reached  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  Eigher,  which  appeared  astonished  at  the  sound 
of  our  footsteps.  We  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ladder.  At  the  third  trial,  I  had  gained  full  liberty  of  action, 
and  no  longer  descended  backwards  but  gazed  down,  with  in- 
describable delight,  on  the  gaping  abysses,  which  were  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  glacier,  bluer  than  Eastern  skies. 

We  sang  in  chorus  the  following  pretty  song  of  the  Oberland: 

THE  MORNING  SONG* 

"  All  free  from  care,  I  arise  at  break  of  day.  I  speed  to  the  fountain, 
and  salute  the  sun.     My  good  friends,  I  have  no  care.     Yo-hu.     Yo-hu ! 

"Hark,  the  birds  are  singing.  Look,  how  joyful  the  children  are;  how 
they  skip  about!  How  jn-etty  their  play!  I  have  a  good  wife,  and  there  is 
nothing,  my  friends,  better  than  that  on  earth.     Yo-hu!    Yo-hu! 

"  In  order  that  my  children  may  thrive,  I  rise  early  and  go  to  work;  but 
when  I  begin  it,  I  iiud  our  God  is  there  before  me;  it  is  that  which  makes 
me  so  joyful.     Yo-hu.     Yo-hu!" 

Our  troop  soon  divided  into  two  parties, — John  Jaun,  Aimer, 
and  Laiiner,  setting  off  as  scouts,  in  order  to  clear  the  passage 
and  cut  out  steps  in  the  snow,  and  Peter  Jaun  and  the  Bohrens 
remaining  with  me.  Aimer  advanced  with  the  long  ladder  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Laiiner  with  the  red  flag  rolled  up,  which  we  had 
brought  with  us  to  place  as  a  signal  on  the  summit  to  which  we 
were  hastening.  We  wore  blue  spectacles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow,  which  every  moment  became 
less  compact.  Aimer  had  even  covered  his  face  with  a  green 
veil;  but  I  found  mine  inconvenient,  so  I  resolutely  braved  the 
burning  ardour  of  the  sun,  which  was  reflected  on  those  spark- 
ling hoar-frosts,  although  the  sun  itself  was  still  concealed  be- 
hind  the   clouds.      The   holes   in  the  glaciers  were  less  fre- 

*  Kahn — Volhlieder,  2d  edition. 
II.  X 
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quently  met  with,  and  we  only  employed  the  ladder  once  or 
twice  in  the  immense  field  of  dust-covered  snow  which,  towards 
eight  o'clock,  spread  out  before  us.  Here  commenced  our  real 
sufferings.  The  heat  was  excessive,  our  progress  slow  and 
singularly  difficult,  for  at  each  step  we  plunged  up  to  our  knees; 
sometimes  the  foot  found  no  bottom,  and  when  we  drew  it  out 
we  discovered  a  gaping  and  azure-hued  crevice.  The  guides 
called  those  spots  mines,  and  held  them  in  dread.  The  air  grew 
every  minute  more  rarefied.  My  mouth  was  parched,  and  I 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  which  I  satisfied  by  mouthfuls  of 
snow  and  Kirschwasser,  the  very  smell  of  which  had  become  in- 
supportable, but  which  I  was  at  times  obliged  to  drink  by  the 
formal  order  of  my  guides. 

We  had  long  ago  left  behind  us  the  region  of  springs  and  tor- 
i"ents.  We  soon  passed  beyond  even  that  where  the  fissures  of 
the  glacier  gaped  under  the  snow,  and  we  w-alked  only  over  the 
eternal  and  unspotted  winding-sheet  of  the  icy  desert.  I  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  I  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  so  that  I  was 
happy  to  reach  the  halting-places,  marked  out  for  us  by  those 
who  had  preceded  us.  Exhausted  but  delighted,  I  flung  myself 
on  the  bed  of  snow  which  they  had  prepared.  The  avalanches 
were  frequent  —  sometimes  rolling  down  in  immense  blocks, 
with  a  lugubrious  sound ;  at  others  the  snow,  driven  about  by 
the  accompanying  gusts  of  wind,  fell  on  us  like  heavy  hail.  To 
our  great  terror,  the  fog  spread  on  all  sides,  so  that  we  often 
lost  sight  of  our  pioneers.  After  passing  the  plain  of  snow,  the 
ascent  became  still  steeper  and  more  difficult — the  guides  being 
scarcely  able  to  clear  a  passage,  so  rough  the  way  and  so  thick 
the  snow. 

At  last,  at  ten  o'clock,  we  halted  on  a  plateau  at  the  base  of 
the  Monch.  A  little  grotto  was  cut  out  for  me  in  the  ice,  and 
I  rested  there,  covered  with  blankets.  We  were  literally  ex- 
hausted, and  could  scarcely  breathe.  For  some  minutes  pre- 
viously I  had  been  spitting  blood ;  nevertheless  I  did  not  regret 
either  having  formed  the  resolution  to  ascend  the  Munch  or 
having  undergone  all  that  fatigue.  All  I  dreaded  was  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  advance  any  further.       The  very  air 
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which  so  ill  agreed  with  me  had  become  for  me  an  interestinc; 
object  of  study  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  purity.  One  of 
the  guides  brought  to  the  grotto  a  few  juniper  branches,  with 
which  we  made  a  fire,  and  melted  some  snow,  which  we  drank 
with  avidity.  I  remarked  that  my  companions  formed  them- 
selves into  a  group  at  some  distance  from  me,  in  order  that  I 
should  not  hear  their  deliberations.  Their  countenances  be- 
trayed some  anxiety.  We  had  spoken  of  the  Jungfrau  as  the 
object  of  our  expedition,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  that  moun- 
tain, which  was  visible  to  the  left,  but  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist. 
I  feared  lest  they  should  offer  any  opposition  to  the  complete 
realization  of  my  projects.  In  effect  they  announced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascend  the  Jungfrau  on  that  day ;  that 
we  had  to  go  a  long  way  yet  before  reaching  the  side,  although, 
by  an  optical  delusion,  it  seemed  so  near  us,  and  that  from  the 
base  three  hours'  walking  at  least  would  be  requisite  to  arrive 
at  the  top.  It  seemed  impossible  to  pass  the  night  on  the  snow, 
at  such  a  height,  where  even  respix'ation  was  painful,  and  with 
an  icy  coldness  which  threatened  to  freeze  our  aching  limbs. 
Moreover,  the  guides  unanimously  predicted  a  violent  storm  to- 
wards evening.  "  What  is  to  be  done,"  they  asked,  "  without 
shelter,  without  covering,  without  fire,  without  any  warm  drink 
(our  provision  of  coffee  was  exhausted),  amidst  these  icy  re- 
gions ? "  In  my  heart,  I  saw  they  were  right,  but  it  was  pain- 
ful for  me  not  to  attain  the  goal  when  it  appeared  so  near.  As 
I  could  not  resign  myself  to  abide  by  their  advice.  Aimer  rose 
up,  and  placing  the  ladder  at  my  feet :  "  Adieu,"  he  said  em- 
phatically, "  I  shall  leave  you,  for,  as  an  honest  and  conscientious 
man,  I  cannot  aid  in  bringing  you  into  inevitable  danger."' 

I  called  him  back,  and  rising  in  turn  :  "  Well,"  I  asked,  "  is 
it  as  difficult  to  ascend  the  Monch  ?  It  is  now  only  a  few  ste])s 
from  us,  and  there  is  no  mist  on  it.  Why  not  go  up  it  ?  "  At 
those  words  the  astonishment  was  general — every  one  turning 
towards  the  mountain  which  I  pointed  out.  The  snow  appeared 
solid,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  we  should  encounter  greater 
dangers  than  those  we  had  passed  through.  I  was  surprised  at 
their  hesitation:     "  But  do  you  know,"  they  asked,  "that  that 
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mountain  has  never  been  ascended?"  "So  much  the  better/' 
1  cried,  "  we  shall  christen  it,"  and,  forgetting,  in  a  moment, 
my  fatigue,  I  set  off,  walking  with  a  firm  step.  Peter  Jaun  and 
Peter  Bohren,  seeing  me  so  resolved,  laid  hold  of  the  flag,  ad- 
vanced before  us,  and  planted  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Monch,  before  we  ourselves  had  reached  it.  That  flag  was  a 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  one,  and  the  beloved  name  of  Wallachia 
was  embroidered  in  large  letters.  As  if  heaven  favoured  our 
designs,  the  clouds  rolled  over  all  the  surrounding  mountains, 
leaving  the  summit  of  the  Monch  alone  uncovered.  Although 
the  acclivity  was  steeper  than  that  of  the  Eigher  we  did  not  ex- 
perience much  greater  difficulty.  The  snow  was  hard,  and  as 
we  did  not  sink  so  deeply  in  it,  our  march  was  less  fatiguing. 
We  formed  a  chain,  and  advanced  zig-zag,  stimulated  by  our 
impatience  to  arrive  at  the  summit.  I  saw  on  all  sides  only 
layers  of  thick  snow,  but  nowhere  the  ice  which  M.  Desor  trod 
on  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  It  is  probable 
that,  on  account  of  the  season,  the  Monch  was  still  buried  under 
the  snow  accumulated  in  winter,  and  that  this  circumstance 
greatly  contributed  to  our  success. 

The  image  of  the  Infinite  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  all 
its  formidable  grandeur.  My  oppressed  heart  felt  it,  as  I  gazed 
on  the  Swiss  plain,  lost  in  the  mist,  and  the  neighbouring 
mountains  which  were  covered  with  golden  vapours.  I  con- 
ceived such  an  idea  of  God  that  it  appeared  to  me  I  had  never 
before  that  day  given  him  sufficient  place  in  my  heart.  I  be- 
longed to  him  wholly  and  entii'ely.  From  that  moment  my 
soul  was  lost  in  the  thought  of  his  incomprehensible  power. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  obliged  at  last  to  quit  the  mountain 
where  I  was  so  far  removed  from  mankind.  I  embraced  the 
flag,  and  we  began  our  painful  descent  at  three  o'clock.  We 
were  obliged  to  render  each  other  more  assistance  than  in 
ascending,  and  more  than  once  we  nearly  fell  into  the  abysses. 
But  so  soon  as  we  came  back  to  the  Eigher  we  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  the  avalanche  which  knows  no  obstacle,  or  as  the  tor- 
rent which  hollows  out  its  bed,  or  as  the  bird  cleaving  the  air. 
Seated  on  the  snow,  we  slid  down  those  slopes  which  we  had 
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with  so  much  labour  climbed  up,  stoppin£r — there  is  no  need  to 
state — at  the  brink  of  the  precipices,  which  we  crossed  by  means 
of  our  ladder,  which  was  laid  down  as  a  bridge.  We  found 
gaping  abysses  on  spots  where  we  had  passed  over  on  the  snow 
in  the  morning,  for  the  aspect  of  these  mountains  changes  with 
truly  extraordinary  rapidity.  Songs  and  laughter  soon  recom- 
menced, and  our  singular  way  of  travelling  made  us  all  merry. 
We  were  overjoyed  when  we  found  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere 
of  life.  We  all  hastened  eagerly  to  the  first  spring,  whose  mur- 
muring apjDeared  to  us  as  sweet  as  the  voice  of  a  friend.  Never- 
theless, as  soon  as  we  reached  the  rocks  on  which  there  was  no 
snow,  the  difficulties  reappeared,  and  they  were  even  more 
serious  than  those  we  had  encountered  in  our  ascent.  The  dan- 
ger was  extreme,  and  without  the  valiant  Peter  Bohren,  who 
carried  rather  than  supported  me,  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  descend  the  bare  rocks  along  the  glacier.  As  we  took  the 
sea  of  ice  at  the  first  place  we  met  it,  we  encountered  so  many 
gaping  fissures  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  considerable  leaps 
to  cross  them.  We  had  not  reached  the  other  edge  before  w^e 
saw  people  advancing  towards  us  with  a  sedan-chair.  We  en- 
tered Grindelwald  singing,  and  we  were  stared  at  as  if  we  had 
been  ghosts.  I  asked  for  some  lemons,  which  I  devoured,  and 
then  changed  dress.  Although  greatly  fatigued,  I  set  off  for 
Interlachen,  in  order  to  relieve  the  minds  of  those  who  wei'e 
waiting  my  arrival  there.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Grindel- 
wald, I  stopped  at  Peter  Bohren's  chalet,  and  went  up  to  it  in 
order  to  see  his  wife.  She  held  in  her  arms  a  child  only  a  few 
days  old,  whom  I  embraced,  and  whose  godmother  I  promised 
to  be. 

Half-way  to  Interlachen,  as  violent  a  storm  as  the  one  that 
accompanied  my  departure  burst  forth  with  a  terrific  roar,  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  rain  and  dazzling  lightning,  furrowing  the 
sombre  clouds.  The  guides,  therefore,  were  not  mistaken.  We 
should  have  encountered  that  tempest  on  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Alps,  if  we  had  pushed  our  excursion  any  further. 

The  next  day,  when  I  rose,  my  face  was  all  one  sore,  and  I 
suffered  horribly  for  some  time  afterwards.     Quite  as  fatigued 
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as  I  was,  the  guides  arrived  at  Interlachen,  singing,  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  and  to  bring  me  a  superb  diploma  on  stamped  paper.* 
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One  of  those  summer  showers,  softly  and  continuously  mur- 
muring, covered  with  its  warm  spray,  which  was  transpierced 
by  a  few  brilliant  golden  rays,  the  villages  of  Unterseen  and 
Aarmlihle.  The  Boedeli  was  silent,  and  the  Aar  murmured 
mournfully  under  the  moss-eaten  rocks.  My  female  companion 
and  myself  were  straying  along  the  wild  banks,  at  the  base  of 
the  height  known  as  the  "evening  mountain."! 

We  were  discoursing  of  that  young  doctor  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age  who  quitted  the  world  in  order  to  establish  himself 
there.  Since  the  year  1841,  he  is  persevering  in  his  work,  oc- 
cupied with  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  deplorable  maladies 
that  afflict  mankind,  namely,  cretinism.  The  hospital  destined 
for  the  cretins  is  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Abend- 
berg,  and  is  composed  of  two  large  houses  united  in  a  single 
edifice.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  is  the  founder  and  soul  of  this  estab- 
lishment, some  of  whose  inmates  are  engaged  in  rural  labours, 
others  in  domestic  work,  or  in  attending  the  young  patients. 

The  director  of  the  hospital  of  Abendberg  was  born  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  which  has  produced  so  many  distinguished 
men.  Whilst  still  very  young,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  natural  history,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
medicine.  One  day,  he  saw  on  the  road  to  Ziedorf,  a  c^^etin 
prostrate  before  a  cross,  and  muttering  a  prayer.  Pie  was  struck 
by  the  religious  expression  on  the  poor  creature's  features,  and 
conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relieve  those  suffering  beings 
from  the  sad  state  in  which  they  were  wasting  their  lives.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  as  follows  to  one  of  his  friends: — 
"  A  being  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  God  is  still 

*  A  fac-siniile  of  this  certificate  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this 
volume. 

t  Or  Abendberg. 
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manifested  is  worthy  of  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  and  labour.  Mem- 
bers of  our  own  race,  should  not  our  afflicted  brothers  attract 
our  attention  more  than  the  race  of  animals,  the  improvement 
of  which  society  has  so  much  at  heart?" 

Full  of  those  philanthropic  projects,  he  undertook  to  travel  in 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  the  cretins  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. His  attentive  study  of  those  poor  creatures  increased 
his  desire  to  devote  to  them  his  life  and  strength  ;  for  he  was 
convinced  that  heaven  would  bless  his  generous  resolution,  and 
come  to  his  aid.  He  settled,  therefore,  at  Kleinthal,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Glaris,  and  there,  whilst  practising,  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  cure  of  cretinism.  After  two  years'  labour  and  study, 
he  felt  satisfied  that  he  could  completely  cure  that  disease,  if  he 
had  at  his  disposal  a  conveniently  situated  house,  with  hygien- 
ical, medical,  and  pedagogical  resources.  In  1839,  he  drew  out 
and  published  the  plan  of  an  establishment  of  that  kind,  and 
presented  a  further  work  on  the  subject  to  the  Helvetic  Society 
of  Natural  History,  entitled,  "  Christianity  and  humanity  with 
reference  to  Cretinism."  He  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by 
that  society,  as  well  as  by  the  German  Society  of  Naturalists. 
Assured,  moreover,  of  the  countenance  of  several  renowned 
physicians,  he  traversed  again  the  Alpine  districts,  in  order  to 
select  the  best  spot  for  the  realization  of  his  philanthropic  pro- 
ject, and  at  last  fixed  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Abendberg. 

The  hospital  for  cretins,  which  he  founded  there  in  1841,  soon 
acquired  such  celebrity  that  it  obtained  an  annual  pecuniary 
grant  from  several  cantons  of  Switzerland;  and  even  in  the 
West  some  charitable  associations  were  formed  with  the  view  of 
aiding  it.  All  those  sums,  united  to  the  alms  bestowed  by  the 
rich  visitors  to  the  Abendberg,  are  religiously  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  cretins.  Preference  is  given  to  orphans,  when- 
ever application  is  made  for  the  admission  of  young  patients. 

The  principle  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
consists  in  withdrawing  the  sufferers  fi'om  the  influence  of  the 
causes,  as  generally  understood,  of  cretinism.  He  holds  the 
opinion  that  an  infirmity  generated  in  humid  and  unhealthy 
valleys,  may  be  cured  on  an  elevated  spot,  in  a  pure  and  ani- 
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mating  atmosphere,  and  under  a  hygienic  system,  capable  of 
insensibly  rectifying  the  vices  of  a  scrofulous  organization.  A 
regimen  appropriated  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  seconded 
by  medical  remedies  more  or  less  energetic. 

One  cannot,  without  being  touched,  think  of  the  admirable 
self-devotion  of  that  young  man — before  whom  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  were  opened — in  devoting  his  talents  and  energy  to 
poor  creatures,  who  have  nothing  human  except  the  name. 
What  characterizes  his  truly  evangelical  character  is,  that  he 
raises  himself  above  all  natural  repugnances,  in  order  to  carry 
out  zealously  the  work  of  self-denial — a  work  of  which  so  many 
heroic  examples  were  furnished  by  the  first  Christians.  Vulgar 
minds  are  not  capable  of  conforming  their  lives  to  those  of  the 
admirable  models  in  question,  but  the  devotedness  of  the  latter 
will  always  make  a  profound  impression  on  such  as  are  pre- 
destined for  great  undertakings. 

We  are  altogether  incompetent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  merits  of  Dr.  Guggenbiihl's  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  cretinism.  That  method,  as  well  as  the  general  question  of 
cretinism,  has  been  explained  at  greater  or  less  length  by  several 
distinguished  medical  men,  among  others.  Doctors  Demme, 
Buck,  Otto  Thieme,  Rosch,  Herckenrath,  Bertold,  Beaupre, 
Twining,  Viszanick,  Coldstream,  Ferrus,  Niepce,  and  Sella 
Alessandro,  in  works  published  in  German,  Dutch,  French, 
English,  and  Italian.  Some  other  writers,  less  occupied  witli 
the  medical  point  of  view,  have  also  spoken  of  this  interesting 
establishment.*  In  the  latter  category  may  be  mentioned  M. 
Chavannest  and  the  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn.J 


*  Amongst  the  medical  men  may  be  quoted: — Demme,  Ueber  endimischen 
Oretinismiis;  and  Eigenthum  der  Rettungsa7istalt  fiir  Cretinen  auf  dem  Abend- 
berg;  Rosch,  Die  Stifftung  fiir  Cretinen- Kinder  an f  dem  Abendberg ;  Coldstream, 
The  Alpine  Eetreat  on  the  Abendberg;  Herckenrath,  Het  Gesticht  voor  behof- 
tige  Cretinenker  operigt  door  Dr.  GuggenbUhl  opten  Abendberg  by  Interlaken; 
Sella  Alessandro,  Una  Visita  alV  Abendberg.  The  last-named  work  contains 
some  curious  biographical  details,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself. 

f  Chavannes — Des  Cretins  a  V Abendberg. 

X  Grafin  Ida  Hahn-Hahn — Die  Kinder  auf  dem  Adendberg. 
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But,  apart  from  the  scientific  question,  we  see  in  Dr.  Gug- 
irenbuhl's  attempt  a  genei'ous  and  Christian  inspiration  truly 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  every  one  of  right  feeling.  His 
efforts,  even  if  they  remain  incomplete,  and  his  patient  researches, 
will  be  of  great  service  to  his  successors  in  perfecting  and  rec- 
tifying the  system  which  he  himself  has,  with  angelic  patience, 
so  zealously  employed. 

In  our  opinion.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  is  of  the  family  of  those  true 
philanthropists  who  abound  in  the  modern  history  of  Switzer- 
land. Like  Fellenberg,  Pestalozzi,  and  P^re  Girard,  instead 
of  busying  himself  with  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  distinctions,  or 
purely  personal  advantages,  he  is  ardently  labouring  for  the 
amelioration  of  mankind,  an  infinitely  more  glorious  task  than 
that  of  the  ambitious  and  the  selfish,  even  when,  by  dint  of  im- 
pudence and  cunning,  they  impose  on  the  credulity  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  is  the  duty  of  impartial  history  to  struggle 
energetically  against  the  fatal  impulses  and  stupid  admiration  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  teach  them  to  bestow  their  esteem  not  on 
those  who  dazzle  and  subject  them,  but  on  those  who  make 
evangelical  self-devotion  the  rule  of  life,  for  they  alone  are  the 
true  labourers  in  the  work  of  humanity  and  progress. 

Whilst  meditating  on  the  great  works  each  of  us  may  perform 
with  a  little  resolution  and  good  will,  we  arrived  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Brienz,  and  afterwards  at  the  poetical  village  of 
Bonigen.  Puffs  of  light  vapour  rose  in  the  air,  or  crept  along 
the  Sytiberg  and  the  Breitluinenberg,  which  were  crowned  with 
chalets,  partly  concealed  by  the  heavy  bunches  of  their  fruit- 
trees.  The  rain  was  gently  falling,  and  the  large  drops  shone 
like  silver  globules  in  the  limpid  stream  which  traverses  this 
peaceful  retreat. 


XLIII. 

Daina,  more  melancholy  than  ever,  was  silently  walking  in 
her  garden.  It  was  towards  evening,  when  the  sun,  just  before 
disappearing,  casts  its  purple  rays  over  the  valley.     She  smiled 
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at  my  approach,  and  suddenly  shaking  off  her  reverie,  said: — 
"  Let  us  go  into  some  sombre  mountain  gorge  where  the 
solitude  is  profound,  and  yet  where  life  bursts  forth  from  all 
parts  like  the  immortal  fire  of  our  souls.  I  require  air,  space, 
and  movement." 

Arm  in  arm  we  quitted  the  balmy  garden;  kindly  saluted  as 
we  passed  by  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl  of  the  post-office,  who 
might  be  taken  for  our  sister,  for  her  gaze  Avas  full  of  melan- 
choly. Her  handsome  features  had  that  paleness  which  renders 
brunettes  so  attractive.  Trinelli  did  not  follow  us,  for  she 
scarcely  ever  leaves  the  spot  to  which  her  duties  confine  her. 

We  traversed  the  Aarmiihle  and  some  meadows  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  perceived  afar  the  ruins  of  the  keep  of 
Weissenau,  surmounted  by  ivy  and  wild  plants.  Those  ruins 
overlook  the  Aar,  which  bathes  its  ancient  walls,  inhabited 
by  owls,  and  by  the  nocturnal  phantoms  spoken  of  in  old 
legends. 

We  advanced  with  a  quickened  pace.  The  skies  were  as 
clear  as  an  unruffled  lake,  and  the  glaciers  shone  with  their 
golden  tints.  The  Saxenthal  rolled  its  murmuring  waves  at 
the  bottom  of  its  dark  valley.  We  crossed  the  torrent  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  supported  by  two  blocks  of  granite.  On  one 
side  rise  the  formidable  mass  of  the  Rottenfluh.  A  few  bouquets 
of  alder-trees,  some  pale  willows,  and  some  sombre  pine-forests, 
projected  their  lengthy  shadows  over  the  waters.  Near  the 
village  of  Zweilutschinen  we  took  a  southerlv  direction.  The 
dark  Llitschine  springs  from  another  and  a  wilder  quarter,  for 
its  source  is  in  the  bare  flanks  of  the  Wetterhorn.  The  two 
Liitschines,  Black  and  White,  mingle  here  their  w^aters.  It  is 
thus  are  blended,  without  being  confounded,  the  spirit  of  evil 
and  the  spirit  of  good,  when  they  come  into  collision  in  oiar 
impetuous  minds. 

An  immense  fortress,  such  as  the  hand  of  the  Creator  can 
alone  construct,  raises  its  colossal  walls  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Lauterbrunnen.  From  the  height  of  the  Hunnenfluh, 
says  tradition,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  untameable 
and  as  proud  as  the  Huns,   opposed  the  invasion   of  Attila. 
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The  Sausbach  foams  on  the  other  side,  rollincj  alonw  detached 
fragments  of  rock  from  the  Sausalp.  Every  moment  the  valley 
becomes  narrower. 

Suddenly,  the  Jungfi-au  rises  before  us,  like  a  fimtastic  ap- 
parition, the  white  veil  -which  covers  it  resembling  a  net-work 
of  diamonds.  My  companion  and  I  uttered  a  cry  of  admira- 
tion, to  which  the  sound  of  the  powerful  wing  of  a  lammer- 
geyer  seemed  to  respond.  We  were  at  the  base  of  the  Yogel- 
lluh,  whose  vast  summits  are  covered  with  the  cloud-capped 
nests  of  those  bu'ds  of  prey.  The  Ranz  des  Vaches,  which  was 
also  heard  from  time  to  time,  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
innumerable  cascades. 

But  soon  the  valley  became  vaster,  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  covered  with  forests,  chalets,  and  pastures,  grew 
rounded  bv  degrees.  The  chain  of  the  Stramencrrat  soon  formed 
a  spacious  circle  around  us,  as  we  passed  by  the  houses,  scattered 
up  and  down,  which  constitute  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen. 
"Without  stopping  there,  we  proceeded,  under  the  bending 
alder-trees,  along  the  bank  of  the  brook  sparkling  amidst  its 
pebbles. 

Night  had  fallen  on  the  mountains ;  restless  shadows  played 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  the  mild  rays  of  the  moon  alone 
lighted  us  on  our  way.  A  white  cloud,  balanced  by  the  wind 
in  the  air,  floated  over  the  heights  of  the  Pletscliberix,  like  that 
column  of  light  which  preceded  the  people  of  Jehovah.  It  was 
the  cascade  of  the  Staubbach  which,  from  a  heiiiht  of  900 
feet,  rushes  down  like  a  silver  streak  of  vapour. 

"  Here  a  frowning  mountain  raises  high  its  peaks,  which 
resemble  battlements,  from  amidst  which  the  forest  torrent 
hurriedly  escapes  in  successive  falls.  A  river  of  foam  darts 
impetuously  from  the  cre^"ices  of  the  rocky  rampart,  which  it 
soon  leaves  behind."* 

"  The  aerial  torrent  is  balanced  in  the  atmospliere,  like  those 
hght  streamers  on  the  mast  of  a  skiff,  which  assume  a  thousand 
graceful  forms,  now  at  full  length,  now  rolled  up,  now  rising 

*  Haller— "  The  Aljis." 
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or  fallins,  at  one  time  caressing  the  water  with  their  nimble 
points,  at  another  lost  in  the  azure  of  the  skies.  It  rushes  from 
the  cornice  of  the  formidable  rock  with  an  ever-varying  spring, 
and  floats  in  space.  At  times,  blown  about  by  the  wind,  it 
spreads  out  here  and  there  in  foam,  unable  to  reach  the  ground. 
As  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  it  is  a  river,  a  powerful 
body  of  water,  descending  impetuously  from  the  empyrean  ; 
further  down,  it  is  only  a  cloud,  and  anon  only  a  whitish 
vapour.  Its  waters,  in  their  rapid  flight,  break  asunder,  are 
metamorphosed  into  vapour,  and  like  vapour  vanish  away.  At 
starting,  they  roar  like  thunder,  menacing  the  destruction  of 
all  the  district;  but  soon  their  rage  is  appeased,  and,  beneficent 
as  dew,  they  gently  bathe  the  humble  hill,  and  give  birth  to 
the  enamel  of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  flowers."  * 

I  sate  down  on  the  meadow.  All  around  us  bore  the  impress 
of  an  irresistible  charm.  Da'ina  was  standing  against  a  fir-tree, 
which  covered  her  with  its  boughs  as  with  sombre  drapery. 

"How  great  art  thou,  O  my  God!"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
how  little  are  men  inspired  by  the  boundless  generosity  re- 
vealed in  the  immensity  of  Thy  creation!  All  therein  is  joy, 
goodness,  and  happiness.  Even  the  venomous  reptile,  which 
glides  joyfully  under  the  moist  herbage,  knows  the  greatness 
of  Thy  benefits. 

"But  as  for  us,  is  our  reason — our  supreme  strength — to 
become  our  supreme  misfortune? 

"Why  should  grief  solely  absorb  all  our  faculties?  Has 
that  reason,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  rendered  us  the  most 
miserable  of  Thy  creatures?  Is  it  that  which  produces  in  this 
world  such  implacable  hatred,  unbridled  pride,  and  contempt 
for  whatever  is  humble  and  lowly?  Is  it  that  which  has  de- 
vised laws  contraiy  to  Thy  designs,  laws  leaving  everywhere 


*  Baggesen — "  Parthmais." — We  have  here  adduced  the  names  of  two  poets 
who  were  united  by  family  ties  and  by  a  common  enthusiasm  for  the  splendid 
scenery  of  Switzerland.  Baggesen,  a  Danish  poet,  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  great  Haller.  In  a  poem,  called  ^^ Parthenais,  or  the  Journey  in  the  Alps," 
he  undertook  a  subject  already  treated  by  the  illustrious  Bernese  in  "Die  Alpcn." 
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the  traces  of  blood,  like  the  glowing  fiery  brand  on  the  slave's 
arm?  But  no;  it  is  not  reason  we  ought  to  curse — but  the 
despotism  of  pontiffs  and  tyrants. 

"0  thou  Eternal  Being,  when  will  Thy  vast  goodness  descend 
into  our  hearts  like  the  blessed  light  of  day'?  Thou  who  hast 
evoked  these  rocks,  these  torrents,  these  forests  from  the  depth 
of  the  abysses,  wilt  Thou  give  no  direction  to  those  passions 
which  render  the  hearts  of  Thy  children  a  frightful  chaos? 
Oh,  if  we  knew  Thee  such  as  Thou  reignest  here,  where  nought 
obscures  Thy  glory,  we  should,  perhaps,  be  re-animated  by  those 
virtues,  the  germs  of  which  remain  inert  and  faded.  But  if 
man  is  to  continue  as  he  is,  without  advancing  towards  the 
future,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  so  much  servitude,  recall 
us  to  Thy  paternal  bosom,  for  Thy  children  were  not  born  to 
anguish  eternally  in  shameful  bondage. 

"  God  of  Israel,  nature  itself  seems  to  appeal  to  thee  in 
favour  of  man,  that  Benjamin  of  thy  bosom.  Hearken  to  the 
murmurs  of  these  mountains,  to  the  formidable  voice  of  the 
seas  lamenting  around  vast  empires;  listen  to  entire  creation, 
expectant  of  a  new  favour,  and  raising  this  prayer  alone, — 
'  Give  us  man  whom  thou  didst  make  our  king;  give  him  his 
unspotted  garments;  forgive  him  for  ever,  cease  to  overwhelm 
him  with  the  weight  of  that  anger  which  presses  him  down  for 
so  many  ages.'" 

"Daina,"  said  I  to  her,  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  "come,  the 
night  is  humid,  and  your  excited  imagination  is  exhausting 
your  strength.  Yet,  I  think,  you  are  in  the  right.  I  also  fii-mly 
believe  that  everything  under  the  skies  is  awaiting  perfection. 
Does  not  everything  speak  of  hope?  See  you  not  life  bursting 
forth  at  every  step?  From  the  blade  of  grass,  which  springs 
forth  again  in  spring,  to  man,  is  there  aught  which  does  not 
contain  an  indestructible  sap?  All  gravitates  towards  a  future — 
may  I  venture  to  say  an  ideal  future — which  no  human  strength 
can  prevent  appearing.  Let  us  hope,  Da'ina!  Hope  must, 
at  least,  take  tlie  place  solely  occupied  by  that  fatal  doubt, 
which  paralyzes  all  our  most  lively  faculties.  Hope !  It  is  our 
principle  of  life.     It  alone  can  restore  that  faith  in  ourselves 
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which,  at  all  times,  has  made  heroes,  and  which  may  be  the 
means  of  completely  regenerating  the  universe. 

"  A  false  and  enervating  orthodoxy  has  calumniated  the 
generous  tendencies  germinating  in  our  hearts,  by  denouncing 
them  as  pride,  and  even  as  atheism.  But  that  pretended  pride 
was  the  force  of  ancient  society.  Should  Christianity  produce 
souls  of  less  fortitude  than  such  as  adored  the  gods  of  the 
Capitol"?  Assuredly  not.  The  Gospel,  by  disengaging  the 
mind  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  has,  on  the  contrary,  the 
power  of  raising  man  above  himself, — above  whatever  exists. 
Does  not  man,  the  son  of  the  Almighty,  possess  a  divine  spark? 
The  Christian,  such  as  the  Redeemer  considers  him,  is  not  the 
disciple  of  Islam,  whom  fatalism  plunges  in  supine  and  deadly 
indifference.  He  is  indefatigably  active,  his  self-devotion  is 
unlimited,  his  firmness  invincible,  and  his  confidence  unshak- 
able. He  considers  himself  as  the  instrument  of  the  Eternal, 
and  not  as  a  poor  miserable  creature  destined  to  crawl  on  the 
face  of  the  universe.  Man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  God,  you 
know,  Daina,  is  the  great  spirit  that  animates  this  wonderful 
whole,  as  well  as  the  stars,  yonder  countless  worlds  spread  over 
space  like  '  golden  sands.' " 

We  slowly  moved  away  from  the  cascade,  on  the  spray  of 
which  a  thousand  fleeting  particles  of  light  were  disporting. 
The  way  we  took  was  so  voiceless  that  we  appeared  to  be  in  a 
desert.  When  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  daybreak  was 
tinging  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Aarmiihle,  and  a  silvery  zone 
extended  along  the  arid  summit  of  the  Harder. 


XLIV. 

The  morning  broke  in  floods  of  light,  and  the  river,  more  im- 
petuous, more  azure  than  ever,  flowed  harmoniously  under  the 
sombre  rocks.  The  little  boat,  called  the  Monch,  was  waiting 
my  arrival  at  the  modest  landing-place,  attached  to  old  beams, 
in  the  midst  of  long  grass,  near  a  poor  fisherman's  hut.  A  blue 
sail  was  spread  over  the  top,  and  the  little  flag  which  was  fixed 
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to  the  prow  gaily  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The  boat  slowly 
ascended  the  Aar,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  trip.  I  soon 
entered,  as  it  were,  into  the  bosom  of  the  gigantic  scenery  amidst 
which  the  lake  of  Brienz  extends.  The  lengthened  basin  of 
that  lake  opened  out  before  us  to  the  east,  whilst  to  the  north 
and  south  it  was  surrounded  by  black,  sharp -edged  rocks. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ru2:a;ed  hei<>'hts  of  the  Hohenfluh,  the 
Schwabhorn,  the  Faulliorn,  and  the  Breitlauinen,  swooped  down 
the  eagles,  projecting  for  a  moment  their  shadows  on  the  mirror 
of  the  waters,  and  then  soaring  to  their  inaccessible  abodes. 
All  is  imposing  in  the  stern  landscape  which  surrounds  the  lake, 
whence  the  Aar  hurriedly  escapes  as  if  to  seek  more  cheerful 
banks,  and  in  which  the  melancholy  Lutschine  is  absorbed — 
weary,  as  it  were,  of  rolling  along  such  gloomy  waters. 

That  wooded  hill,  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  and 
church  of  Riggenberg,  and  rising  above  the  little  wooden  mill, 
the  white  foam  of  whose  waters  glistens  amidst  sombre  foliage, 
resembles  a  young  virgin,  in  mourning  apparel,  standing  before 
a  translucent  mirror. 

Further  on  is  perceiv^ed  a  little  island,  crowned  with  flexible 
shrubs, — a  desert  oasis  which  appears  expectant  of  the  visit  of 
some  secluded  being.  Opposite  is  the  bay  of  Iseltwald,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  are  a  number  of  silent  habitations  half  con- 
cealed amidst  vast  chestnut-trees.  Soon  is  heard  the  thunderincf 
voice  of  a  cascade.  It  is  the  Giesbach,  rushing  from  the 
Schwarzhorn  through  fir-trees  and  brushwood,  and  forming 
fourteen  falls,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Helvetian 
hero.  Near  the  last  fall  is  a  grass-covered  terrace,  on  Avhich 
two  affianced  lovers  once  were  dancing,  regardless  of  the  dan- 
gerous proximity,  till  they  fell  into  the  waters  which  engulphed 
their  hopes  and  loves. 

From  that  spot  is  discernible,  in  the  distance,  a  part  of  the 
valley  of  Hash,  near  the  isolated  top  of  the  Ballenberg.  Tiie 
cascade  of  Miililibach  falls  from  the  heights  of  the  Planalp  with 
queenly  majesty,  and  with  an  imposing  and  unimpeded  course. 
At  last,  the  white  houses  of  Brienz,  ranged  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Brienzergat,  are  coquettishly  reflected 
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in  the  lake,  appearing  like  a  row  of  gi'aceful  swans  not  long 
alighted  on  the  shore. 

The  boat  touched  at  Tracht,  on  a  hill  near  which  rise  a  num- 
ber of  chalets.  From  a  neighbouring  terrace  1  gazed  delighted 
at  the  lake,  at  the  sterile  mountains,  at  the  majestic  cascade,  and, 
towards  the  north,  at  the  cyclopean  sides  of  the  Eothhorn. 

The  carriage  I  was  seated  in  soon  crossed  the  capricious  tor- 
rent of  the  Trachtbach,  leaving  Brienz  behind,  and  entering  the 
magnificent  valley  of  Hash — no  scene  appearing  to  me  more 
suitable  than  this  to  be  the  theatre  of  Solomon  Gessner's  idyls. 
This  valley,  with  its  rich  and  diversified  vegetation,  its  cascades, 
murmuring  forth  from  all  sides  their  magical  concert,  its  groups 
of  fir-crowned  rocks,  its  sombre  granite  slopes  towering  to  the 
skies,  its  alpine  pastures,  its  chalets  ornamented  with  simple 
sculptures,  and  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  bleating  sheep,  and 
heavy-uddered  cows ;  its  pretty  young  girls,  with  voices  sweeter 
than  the  murmuring  of  streams,  and  this  southern  wind  which 
throws  a  grateful  warmth  over  the  meadow,  —  all  these  and 
more  unite  to  ravish  the  sense  and  entrance  the  imagination. 

I  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  Aar,  which  is  bordered  by 
a  garland  of  expanding  flowers,  encircling  it  like  a  bride's  wreath. 
In  various  places,  the  marshy  plain  Avas  covered  with  those  rich 
aquatic  plants,  whose  humid  leaves  glisten  in  the  sun's  rays,  and 
tapering  weeds,  gently  bending  their  heavy  heads  to  the  breezes. 
At  one  time,  we  crossed  over  brooks  sparkling  and  murmuring 
under  tufted  brushwood,  with  rocks  above  us  which  seemed 
heaped  up  by  giants ;  and  anon  we  came,  at  the  angle  of  one  of 
those  rocks,  in  front  of  a  lonely  pine-tree,  as  melancholy  as  one 
of  Heirarich  Heine's  poetical  ballads. 

Meantime,  light  clouds  had  veiled  the  burning  sun,  and  rapidly 
passed  over  the  hamlet  of  Unter  der  Heid.  The  steeple  of  Mey- 
ringen  was  visible  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  in  the  midst  of 
chalets  scattered  up  and  down  the  large  plain  of  Oberhasli,  and 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  whence  descended  the  foaming 
brooks  which  form  the  cascades  behind  the  village.  A  few 
snow-clad  peaks  crown,  in  the  distance,  that  magnificent  valley, 
which  looks  like  a  peaceful  and  delightful  Eden.     Azure-leaved 
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walnut-trees,  numerous  fine  orchards,  and  espaliers  adorned 
with  apricots  and  peaches,  encircle  the  cheerful  hamlets,  reposini^ 
on  the  sides  of  the  Hasliberg.  One  meets  eveiywhere  with 
maple-trees,  fir-trees,  and  larches,  which  mingle  their  branches 
with  those  of  the  beeches  and  old  oaks  that  tower  above  the 
hazel-trees,  ash-trees,  and  elms.  In  other  parts,  the  birch-trees, 
the  alders,  and  the  white  briony  form  more  modest  groups  in 
the  midst  of  shrubs  which  protect  their  trunks. 

At  the  door  of  a  chalet,  where  eveiything  revealed  the  com- 
fort and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  those  happy  herdsmen,  I 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Reichen- 
bach  which,  from  the  summit  of  the  southern  acclivity  of  the 
Schwarzhorn,  rushes  furiously  between  the  rocks  of  the  Schingel- 
horn  and  the  Burghorn,  and  terminates  in  a  silvery  sheet  of 
water  edged  by  azure-starred  myosotis.  I  inhaled  with  delight 
the  perfumed  air  of  those  valleys,  letting  my  horse  proceed  at 
will,  for  it  was  accustomed  to  those  steep  and  rocky  paths.  1 
passed  through  a  copse  and  afterwards  a  shady  valley,  where 
flocks  of  sheep  were  browsing  on  the  flower-enamelled  grass. 
The  Engelhorn,  the  Wallhorn,  and  the  Wetterhorn,  towered 
before  me  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  after  I  had  passed  the 
bridge  over  the  torrent,  I  was  able  to  admire  at  ease  the  valley 
of  Meyringen,  surrounded  by  oval  mountains.  On  all  sides,  little 
brooks  were  miniilino:  Avitli  the  waters  of  the  cataract,  which 
loudly  resounded  in  the  deep  gorges. 

I  left  my  horse  near  a  hut  wherein  a  bright-eyed  chamois  was 
voraciously  devouring  the  ])]ants  and  roses  Avliich  passers-by 
threw  to  it,  and  following  a  footpath  cut  out  as  a  ladder,  I  en- 
tered a  pavilion  w^ience  I  gazed  on  the  wonderful  waterfall  in 
all  its  splendour.  I  sat  down  in  that  pavilion  in  mute  contem- 
plation. A  sea  of  the  purest  crystal  billows  rushes  down  noisily 
on  the  black  mossy  rocks,  whence  it  furiously  rebounds,  throw- 
ing up  clouds  of  foam  in  the  air,  until,  Avearied  with  its  struggle, 
it  sinks  murmuringly  into  the  abyss.  The  larch-trees,  drooping 
over  the  waters,  throw  their  fantastic  shapes  around,  and  the 
clouds  which  climb  up  the  summits  of  the  humid  rocks  assume, 
at  times,  the  fanciful  forms  of  the  mysterious  dragon  of  ancient 

II.  Y 
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legends.  One  seems  also  to  perceive,  amidst  the  light  dispoi-t- 
iiig  in  the  hollows  of  the  granite  rocks,  the  benevolent  dwarfs 
who  formerly  protected  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oberland. 

One  may  deem  himself  still  in  the  times  of  fairy  tales.  The 
mind,  delighted  with  these  enchanting  spots,  loves  to  dream 
of  events  as  surprising  as  the  spectacles  of  nature.  One  is  avid, 
as  it  were,  of  the  marvellous  amidst  these  noble  Alps,  where  the 
temptation  to  forget  the  realities  of  life  is  so  frequent  and  so  great. 

Nevertheless,  Alpine  mythology,  which  is  so  peculiarly  at- 
tractive, is  disappearing  day  by  day. 

As  the  mountaineers  come  into  constant  contact  with  in- 
credulous travellers,  their  faith  in  the  olden  legends  of  dwarfs 
and  dragons  is  singularly  weakened.  Everywhere,  in  fact,  are 
fading  away  those  popular  myths,  which  not  only  present  a 
truly  poetical  interest,  but  which  cast  much  light  on  the  history 
and  religious  development  of  mankind.  In  fact,  popular  tra- 
ditions are  divided  into  two  principal  categories, — more  or  less 
confused  mementos  of  the  theological  system,  long  overcome, 
and  attempts  of  the  IMuses,  who  are  always  chauntiiig  to  the 
hearts  of  the  peo])le,  in  order  to  engraft  on  their  belief  the  crea- 
tions of  the  imamnation.  The  fables  relating  to  the  dwarfs  be- 
long  to  the  former  category;  the  legend  of  Pilate,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  is  of  the  second  kind.  In  other  woi'ds, 
there  are  amongst  the  Alpine  races  pagan  and  Chx'istian  legends, 
which  are  sometimes  confounded  in  the  like  conception,  as  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Lutschine  and  of  the  White  Lutschine  meet 
at  Zweiliitschinen  and  form  but  one  river. 

The  principal  remaining  element  in  the  Alps  in  the  religion 
of  nature  is  the  belief  in  dwarfs.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  that  belief.  As  it  is  found  amongst  the  Scandinavians, 
the  emim'ants  of  that  race,  who  are  said  to  have  established 
themselves  at  a  remote  period  in  some  Helvetic  valleys,  may 
have  brought  it  there.  But  the  Celts  of  Helvetia  must  have 
also  entertained  the  same  belief,  for  we  frequentl}-  meet  with  it 
in  the  legends  of  Lower  Brittanv.*    The  Germans,  too,  could  not 

*  See  8ouvestre's  Las  derniers  Bretons. 
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liave  been  iVnorant  of  it.*  Whether  of  Celtic  or  Germanic 
origin,  it  has,  however,  undergone  sufficiently  important  modi- 
fications in  Switzerland.  Tiie  Breton  Korigans  are  nowise  be- 
nevolent beings,  and  they  were  no  better  in  the  German  forests. 

"  The  dwarfs,"  says  Ozanam,  ''  a  busy  and  malevolent  race, 
introduced  themselves  by  imperceptible  pathways  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  exhausted  the  veins  of  gold.  It  was  they  who 
forged  magic  arms,  and  wove  magic  mantles,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  carried  off  treasures,  women,  and  pretty  children," 

It  aj^pears  that  they  did  not  enjoy  a  better  reputation  in 
Scandinavian  fictions;  for  "giants  supported  by  dwarfs  and  evil 
genii,  do  not  cease  to  Avar  against  the  Ases."t  But  in  the  re- 
ligion of  nature,  man  is  perpetually  transforming  his  gods  as  his 
imagination  and  moral  tendencies  direct.  The  excellent  people 
of  the  Alps  have,  therefore,  insensibly  deprived  the  dwarfs  of  the 
middle  ages  of  their  primitive  malevolence,  and  imparted  to 
them  something  of  their  own  cordial  and  compliant  temper.  If, 
at  times,  those  fantastic  beings  may  be  reproached  with  a  little 
trickery,  it  must  be  attributed  rather  to  joviality  than  any  real 
desire  to  do  injury. 

The  life  of  the  dw^arfs  is  essentially  an  Oberland  one.  When 
the  first  days  of  the  "Black  month,"  as  the  Bretons  call  the 
month  of  November,  spread,  towards  All  Hallows  time,  a  veil 
of  mourning  over  nature,  they  retire  to  their  subterraneous 
palaces,  edifices  dug  in  the  depth  of  the  mountains,  wherein  they 
find  excellent  provisions  and  immense  wealth.  Popular  im- 
agination holds  vacuity  in  liorror.  It  peoples  the  vA'aters,  the 
woods,  and  space,  with  beings  susceptible  of  action  and  of  love. 
If  the  traditions  of  the  Alps  were  better  known,  we  should, 
probably,  discover  that  the  dwarfs  form,  as  in  ancient  traditions, 
a  hierarchy  destined  to  unite  heaven  and  earth;  but  the  infor- 
mation afforded  by  the  peasantry,  and  even  by  native  writers,  is 
so  incomplete  that  we  are  reduced  to  pure  conjectures. 


*  Ozanam — Tlie  Germans — Religion. 

f  Ozanam,  "  The  Germans,  on  Religion,  doctrine  of  Edda."     See  also  on  the 
race  of  dwarfs,  the  Edda,  Volopsa,  strophe  9  and  14. 
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Be  all  that  as  it  may,  the  imagination  of  the  Alpine  herdsmen 
could  not  believe  that  tlie  gigantic  masses  before  their  eyes  were 
deprived  of  inhabitants.  After  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers, wlio  place  crystal  palaces  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  they 
dug  in  each  granite  colossus  rich  and  solid  dwellings,  wherein 
an  entire  race,  seated  before  the  crackling  flames  of  the  burning 
fir-tree,  brave  the  terrible  avalanches  and  the  fury  of  the  wintry 
winds;  but  whilst  the  sensual  poets  of  the  East  invented  mag- 
nificent abodes,  the  centre  of  every  voluptuous  pleasure,  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  good  and  simple  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
valleys.  The  dwarfs  sheltered  in  their  palaces,  live  tranquilly 
on  cheese  and  milk,  like  Saint  Beatus,  in  his  deep  grotto;  only 
they  have  other  cattle  than  the  dun  cows  which  jingle  their 
heavy  bells  on  the  mountain,  for  they  possess  herds  of  chamois, 
which  scarcely  leave  on  the  snow  the  tracks  of  their  rapid  course. 
Those  nimble  quadrupeds,  which  flee  even  the  glance  of  men, 
must  necessarily  have  masters  to  whose  mysterious  voices  they 
listen,  as  they  stand  attentive  on  the  inaccessible  heights. 

Thus,  in  all  the  legends,  we  see  that  those  charming  animals 
who  count  so  many  enemies  amongst  mankind,  are  specially 
protected  by  the  supernatural  beings  that  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  a  moment  of  poetical  inspiration,  man  bestows  a  sort 
of  Providence  on  those  oppressed  creatures,  so  much  does  he 
himself  feel  the  necessity  of  a  superior  power  to  protect  him 
against  the  tyranny  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed. 

In  spring,  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,*  the  dwarfs 
quit  their  subterraneous  dwellings  in  order  to  em])loy  their  time 
in  works  which  do  honour  to  their  laborious  tastes.  Above  all, 
they  are  fond  of  pastoral  occupations,  and  exercise  them  during 
entire  weeks,  for  the  benefit  of  such  herdsmen  as  they  love,  and 
who  are  prevented  by  the  snow  fi'om  attending  to  their  flocks  in 
the  distant  stables.  More  than  once  have  they  brought  back 
lost  sheep  or  goats.  They  extend  also  their  protection  to 
agriculture,  often  of  a  night  mowing  down  the  grass  in  the 
meadows.     And  that  was  a  notice  tor  every  one  to  commence 

*  March  25,  (hence  called  Lady -day. — Tram.). 
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hay-making.  The  dwarfs,  unlike  sorcerers,  employed  their  su- 
perior knowledge  in  doing  good  to  men,  giving  the  shejiherds 
wholesome  herbs,  with  the  qualities  of  which  they  are  better 
acquainted  than  we  are,  and  AA'liich  they  gather  on  the  high 
mountains.  The}^  take  special  interest  in  the  virtuous  and  the 
feeble,  often  brinmncj  strencptheninfj  food  and  refreshino;  bever- 
ages  to  weary  husbandmen.  Seated  on  the  rocky  peaks,  or 
perched  on  the  boughs  of  beech-trees,  they  love  to  preside  over 
rural  works.  Often  do  they  take  advantage  of  the  tranquillity 
of  night  to  gather  faggots  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  path  of 
some  poor  child  obliged  to  seek  for  wood  in  the  forest. 

The  legends  of  the  peasant  of  Belpberg,  and  of  the  sorrowing 
peasant,  display  their  beneficent  activity. 

One  day  an  inhabitant  of  Belpberg  found  his  corn  half  reaped, 
although  it  was  scarcely  ripe  enough,  and,  accordingly,  he  was 
very  angry  with  the  concealed  enemy  who  had  played  him  such 
a  trick.  The  following  night  the  reaping  was  concluded,  and 
the  next  evening  the  corn  was  so  dry  that  he  was  able  to  put  it 
in  the  granary.  On  the  third  day  arose  a  frightful  tempest 
which  devastated  the  entire  country,  and  destroyed  all  the  crops. 
The  mountaineer  then  recognized  the  vigilant  foresight  of  his 
invisible  friends. 

Another  peasant  was  sorrowfully  following  his  plough,  yoked 
to  two  oxen,  at  the  base  of  a  high  acclivity,  where  he  was  desir- 
ous of  sowing  corn.  He  was  full  of  anxiety  at  the  thought  that 
he  might  lose  his  oxen  in  such  a  dangerous  position,  particularly 
as  they  were  his  only  wealth — all  his  sheep  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  contagious  disease.  Whilst  a  prey  to  those  fears, 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  issuing  from  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  His  young  son,  who  was  walking  with  him,  exclaimed: 
"The  dwarfs  ai-e  preparing  a  good  feast,  whilst  I  have  nothing 
to  eat.  If  we  could  only  get  a  little  food  from  their  table,  I 
should  consider  that  heaven  had  blessed  our  labour."  Scarcely 
were  those  words  spoken  than  they  perceived  on  the  grass  a 
very  white  table-cloth,  on  which  were  placed  a  piece  of  roast 
meat,  emitting  a  delicious  savour,  and  some  excellent  loaves.  The 
poor  fellows,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  such  dehcacies,  eagerly 
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partook  of  them,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  good  genii.  The 
feast  over,  all  disappeared  except  the  table-cloth,  which  remained 
as  a  proof  of  the  prodigy.  Athough  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  somewhere  or  other,  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  it  in  the 
cottao'es  of  the  Grindelwald  vallev,  and  in  the  huts  of  the  Hash. 
I  expect,  however,  to  be  more  fortunate  another  time.  Are  we 
not  shown  in  Italy  the  Virgin  Clary's  house,  transported  by 
angels  from  Nazareth  to  Loretto  ?  *  Was  not  Francis  Xavier 
in  various  places  at  one  and  the  same  time?t  Did  not  Francis 
of  Assise  and  his  disciples  hold  conversation  with  wolves,  swal- 
lows, and  fishes?!  Has  not  St.  Januarius  the  facultv  of  shed- 
ding  every  year  the  same  blood  he  has  been  shedding  for  cen- 
turies? §  Certain  Catholic  theologians,  who  would  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  the  Oberlanders  of  the  good  old  times,  will  pen  the 
most  serious  dissertations  on  the  discourses  of  Anthony  of  Padua 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  ||  and  on  the  profound  sense  of 
the — alas — very  terrestrial  visions  of  Catharine  of  Sienna, IF  and 
of  Theresa  of  Cepides.**  Poor  humanity!  It  is  difficult  to  study 
it  without  an  involuntary  sentiment  of  sadness.  To  be  able  to 
bear  the  spectacle  of  the  superstitions  which  brutalize  it,  one 
must  cast  a  glance  at  fiituritv,  and  reflect  that  the  lisht  of  the 
Gospel  must  sooner  or  later  dissipate  the  profound  darkness  in 

*  As  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  pleasantrj',  we  require  our  readers  to  consult 
Bouche's  La  Sainte  Vierge  de  Lorette,  or  the  Histoire  den  divers  transports  de  la 
niaison  de  la  glorieuse  Vierge  Mane  qui  e'tait  a  Nazareth,  Paris,  1646;  Murri-s 
Relatione  istorica  deUe  prodigiose  translazioni  della  savta  casa  di  Nazareth,  Lo- 
retto, 1808;  Caillau'S  Histoire  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Pains,  1843;  Louis 
Veuillot's  (M.  Veuillot  is  the  chief  editor  of  the  Univers)  Home  et  Lorette;  and 
Terwecoren's  Lorette,  Brussels,  1852.  I  should  never  conclude  the  list  were  I 
to  cite  all  the  Catholic  authors  who,  like  the  celebrated  pope  Beroit  XIV.,  up- 
held the  authenticity  of  that  gross  fable.  Those  are  persons  who  laugh,  how- 
ever, at  the  superstitions  of  the  Eastern  church  I 

t  See  his  Life  by  Father  Bouhours. 

i  See  his  Life  by  Chavin  (of  Malan"). 

^  See  the  Latin  work  of  Putignani — L)e  rcdivivo  sanguine  Divi  Janvarii, 
Kaples,  1723. 

'■,  See  Cortona's  Vita  e  miracoli  di  S.  Antonio  de  Padova. 

•^  See  the  Lives  of  Catharine  by  Chavin,  Paris,  1846,  Eleton,  Lyon,  1829, 
and  Kaymond,  Sienna,  1524. 

**  See  Vida  de  Teresa  de  Jesus,  by  herself ;  Boucher's  and  Kibera's  Lives. 
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which  even  those  are  plunged  who  pretend  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  march  of  progress. 

Let  us  return  to  our  Alpine  shepherds.  If  their  legends  are 
simple,  they  do  not  at  least  serve  as  instruments  for  spiritual 
despotism,  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  turning  to  account  all  the 
weak  points  in  human  nature. 

As  the  dwarfs,  thanks  to  their  natural  good  nature,  are  dis- 
posed to  render  many  services,  it  may  be  easily  believed  that 
they  do  not  forget  the  benefits  they  may  receive.  Amongst 
other  proofs  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  legends  of  the  hospitable 
shepherd  and  of  the  woman  of  Gutbrunnen. 

One  evening,  the  Fohn  was  raging  in  the  Alps.  A  shepherd 
and  his  wife,  who  had  withdrawn  into  their  little  hut,  were 
listenincp  in  terror  to  the  howlincr  wind  which  shook  even  the 
hea^y  stones  placed  on  the  roof  of  their  chalet  in  order  to  protect 
it  against  the  hurricanes.  They  pitied  the  poor  creatures  who 
should  be  overtaken  by  so  dreadful  a  storm  in  the  distant  path- 
ways. All  at  once,  by  the  blue  glare  of  the  lightnings,  they 
beheld  through  their  window  a  poor  dwarf  hurried  along  the 
steep  road  by  torrents  of  rain  and  mud,  and  running  the  risk 
of  being  drowned  therein,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  form. 
They  would  fain  have  called  him  in  and  offered  him  shelter,  but 
the  instinctive  terror  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  supernatural 
being  deprived  them  for  a  time  of  utterance.  Whilst  they  were 
deliberating  what  to  do,  they  heard  some  one  gently  knocking 
three  times  at  the  thick  green  glass  of  the  window.  TJie  shep- 
herd hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  in  came  the  dwarf  tremb- 
ling with  cold — his  long  cloak  (the  long  cloak  is  the  classic 
costume  of  dwarfs)  dripping  wet.  Our  good  folk  grew  by  de- 
grees less  terrified :  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  hospitality  gained 
the  ascendant;  and  they  seemed  joyful,  although  still  somewhat 
terrified.  The  dwarf,  one  very  different  from  ]\Iadame  d'Aul- 
noy's  frightful  yellow  one,  was  all  the  more  grateful  for  such  a 
good  reception,  that  he  had  been  repulsed  fi'om  more  than  one 
door  bv  the  hard-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  villao;e.  He  seemed, 
therefore,  much  moved  by  the  kindness  of  his  hosts,  although  he 
did  but  little  honour  to  the  coarse  repast  they  proffered  him. 
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The  dwarfs,  without  being  Lucullus-like  in  their  tastes,  are 
accustomed  to  more  delicate  food  than  that  to  which  shepherds 
are  habituated.  At  last  they  separated  with  something  like 
deep  regret.  The  dwarf  had  gained  their  affection  by  the  cor- 
diality of  his  manners,  apparently  forgetting  his  superior  nature, 
his  vast  palaces  cut  in  the  core  of  the  granite,  his  numerous 
herds  of  graceful  chamois,  his  supernatural  knowledge,  and  his 
gift  of  prophecy.  They  wished  him  to  stay,  but  he  told  them 
he  had  some  business  to  transact  in  the  mountain.  Dwarfs,  we 
know,  are  always  very  busy. 

The  next  day  there  burst  forth  a  storm  even  more  furious 
than  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  fir-trees  split  asunder 
with  a  terrific  crash ;  the  echoes  of  the  Alps  repeated  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  thunder;  the  unchained  torrents,  hurling  along 
entire  pieces  of  rock,  rushed  madly  over  the  fields  and  the  vil- 
lage. The  shepherd  and  his  wife  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
when  they  perceived  the  dwarf  descending  the  torrent,  trium- 
phantly seated  on  a  block  of  stone,  which  he  stopped  in  its  course 
right  in  front  of  the  hut  of  his  late  entertainers,  and  made  it 
serve  as  a  rampart  for  it  against  the  fury  of  the  watei's.  As  for 
tlie  unpitying  villagers  who  had  closed  their  doors  upon  him, 
they  all  perished  in  the  tempest. 

Under  that  simple  form,  one  replete  with  the  good-nature 
of  the  Alpine  population,  we  meet  with  a  very  ancient  idea, 
which  still  exercises  singular  influence  over  humanity.  In  the 
sacred  books  of  Persia  and  India,  in  the  poems  of  Greece,  in 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world,  from 
Vyasa  to  Plotinus,  God  is  always  placed  in  the  bosom  of  inac- 
cessible light,  where  he  delights  in  his  own  excellence,  aban- 
doning the  government  of  the  world  to  the  princes  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  him  to  trouble 
by  secondary  preoccupations,  the  eternal  peace  which  his  su- 
preme essence  enjoys.  That  idea  has  even  penetrated  into 
Christianity,  under  the  name  of  the  worship  of  saints.  All  who 
have  visited  an  essentially  Catholic  place,  as,  for  example.. 
Palermo,  Granada,  and  Lima,  know  that  the  Eternal  is  com- 
]jletely  supplanted  there  by  the  Virgin,  St.  Rosalia,  St.  Ignatius 
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de  Loyola,  and  St.  Rosa.  The  world  is  divided  amongst  those 
deified  heinous — "  Divi."  One  has  the  privilege  of  calmiriif 
tempests ;  another  of  curing  tlie  pest ;  a  third  one  of  eftectinn- 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  May-bugs ;  and  a  fourth  of  finding 
husbands  for  young  girls.  Father  de  Rhodes,  a  Jesuit,  declares 
that  he  calmed  a  storm  by  plunging  into  the  sea  a  single  hair 
of  the  Virgin  attached  to  a  cord!  "Such  are  the  acts  of  the 
new  apostles."  The  legend  of  the  grateful  dwarf  is  not  more 
singular  than  that  last-named  miracle,  or  the  majority  of  those 
which  are  related  in  the  "  Golden  Legend"  and  the  "  Christian 
Perfection"  of  the  Jesuit  Rodriguez,  or  in  the  notorious  book 
of  the  Jesuit  Surin,  on  the  demonizing  of  the  Ursulines  of 
London.  There  is  a  system  of  theology  in  existence  which  is 
but  an  echo  of  the  least  scientific  inspirations  of  the  multitude ; 
only,  instead  of  preserving  to  those  inspirations  the  primitive 
and  simple  character  which  is  their  only  good  side,  it  reduces 
them  into  scholastic  theses  and  extravagant  dogmas,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  humanity. 

The  legend  of  the  woman  of  Gutbrunnen  manifests,  on  the 
part  of  the  dwarfs,  the  love  of  trickery  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  legends,  the  demons  are  not 
only  perverse,  but  strangely  inclined  to  sportive  mischief.  Such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  Father  Rodriguez,  who  tickle  the  noses 
of  the  monks,  in  order  to  distract  them  during  matins.  But 
as  for  the  dwarfs,  their  playfulness  never  impHes  any  bad  inten- 
tion on  their  side.  If  they  hide  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  they  soon 
restore  it  much  fatter  to  the  owner.  The  final  result  always 
shows  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  as  in  the  anecdote  we  are 
about  to  relate. 

A  cavern,  near  Gutbrunnen,  the  Pfaffenloch  (Parson's  Hole), 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  dwarfs.  One  day,  a  woman  who  dwelt 
in  a  little  cot  was  visited  by  two  dwarfs,  who  were  fond  of 
aiding  her  in  the  preparation  of  flax, — they  being  desirous 
she  should  come  to  the  aid  of  one  of  their  companions  about 
to  experience  the  pains  of  child-bearing.  The  peasant  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  after  having  performed  her  functions  as  midwife, 
she  had  her  apron  filled  with  coals  by  the  dwarfs.     As  she 
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expected  a  very  different  kind  of  recompense,  she  returned  home 
dissatisfied,  letting  a  portion  of  her  httle  load  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  disposed  to  fling  the  whole  of  it  away,  did  she  not  fear  the 
anger  of  the  mysterious  denizens  of  the  grotto.     Nevertheless, 
the  latter  cried  out  to  her  from  afar,  "  The  more  you  lose  of 
them  the  greater  will  be  your  sorrow."     Scarcely  had  she,  on 
reaching  her  cot,  deposited  her  coals  on  the  floor,  when  she  saw 
them  transformed  into  ingots  of  pure  gold  ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
she  sought  on  the  path  for  the  pieces  she  had  lost.     Such  play- 
ful  tricks   are   more  innocent  than   the   satanic  inventions  of 
Behemoth,  of  Leviathan,  and  of  Allumette,  which  are  so  gravely 
narrated  by  Father  Surin,  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  laugh, 
were  it  not  saddening  to  see  the  venei'able  religion  of  Christ 
disfigured  in  such  a  manner.     If  you  think  that  such  inventions 
are  now  altogether  out  of  fashion,  read  in  that  really  curious 
book,  the  Marquis  Eudes  de  Mirville  ("  On  Spirits  and  their 
Fluidic  Manifestations,")  the  tricks  played  by  demons  on  the 
parish  priest  of  Cideville  in  Normandy,  and  on  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen.     Those  imps  were  bold  enough  to  turn  into  ridicule 
not  only  the  holy  water,  but  also  the  prelate  himself,  whose 
credulity,  with  reference  to  the  matter,  gives  a  strange  idea  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy  in  the  19th  century.     I  should 
never  finish  were  I  to  recount  all  the  malicious  deeds  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  as  related  by  Messrs.  de  Mirville,  Gougenot  des 
Mousseaux,  and  other  ultramontane  philosophers  of  our  day. 
The  credulity  of  the    ancient    Oberlanders  was    only  trifling 
compared  with  that  manifested  even  now-a-days  by  the  defend- 
ers  of  Rome.     Religions  in   decay  resemble    old    men,*   M-ho 
dream  again  all  the  dreams  of  infancy.     That  is  the  reason  the 
papacy  repeats,  in  our  time,  the  ridiculous  tales  of  the  "  Golden 
Legend^     Some  people  mistake  that  blind  faith  for  youthful- 
ness — it  is  simply  decrepitude — decrepitude  very  clearly  per- 
ceived by  all  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
church.     The  habit  of  having  that  church  close  to  the  eye  can 


*    Vaclioret's  "History  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,"  and  Jules  Simon's 
Schools  of  Alexandria." 
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alone  prevent  its  followers  from  imbibing  the  impression  neces- 
sarily produced  on  every  enlightened  and  impartial  mind. 

In  the  Celtic  legends,  we  see  the  fairies  and  the  dwarfs  re- 
taining  all  their  sympathy  for  conquered  ])aganism.  Thev 
themselves  appear  to  belong  to  the  hierarchy  of  Druidical 
divinities.  Nothing  similar  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  Ober- 
land  traditions.  The  history  of  Oswald,  an  inhabitant  of  Itra- 
men,  in  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  who  neglect  the  duties  of  a  good  Christian  expose  them- 
selves to  the  anger  of  the  dwarfs.  One  day,  a  little  man,  with 
a  grey  beard,  carried  away  the  seven  cows  of  Oswald,  because 
he  had  ceased  saying  his  evening  prayers.  But  Oswald,  instead 
of  being  irritated,  corrected  himself  of  his  faults,  ceased  swear- 
ing, and  became  very  industrious.  The  result  was,  that,  at 
spring,  he  found  again  on  the  Alp  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  lead  his  flocks,  not  only  his  seven  cows,  which  had  grown 
very  fat,  but  a  number  of  excellent  calves  into  the  bargain. 

"  How  high  the  firmament !  How  great  the  ingratitude  of 
man  I"  That  axiom,  which  issued  from  the  mouths  of  the 
dwarfs  themselves,  explains  the  reason  of  their  being  no  longer 
found  in  the  Bernese  mountains.  It  is  said  that,  one  day, 
when  the  "good  people "  were  assisting  at  some  field-labours, 
an  Oberlander  cut  half  through  the  maple-tree  branches  on 
which  they  were  perched,  (perched  is  the  proper  word,)  and  that 
they  fell  down  on  the  grass,  amidst  the  shouts  of  all  present. 
The  dwarfs  all  disappeared,  uttering  the  exclamation  we  have 
just  quoted.  Others  say  that  some  people  were  ungrateful 
enough  to  heat  a  rock  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  place 
their  feetj  and  that,  indignant  at  such  a  snare,  they  departed, 
exclaiming,  "O  Avicked  world,  O  wicked  world  I" 

According  to  other  recitals,  it  was  the  imprudent  curiosity 
of  Rupert  that  caused  the  flight  of  the  dwarfs.  We  have  said 
that  whenever  they  showed  themselves  they  were  always  en- 
Acloped  In  long  cloaks.  That  prelatical  costume,  that  capjxi 
■magna,  so  inconvenient  for  creatures  of  their  size,  had  excited 
attention,  and  people  whispered  that  they  had  geese-feet,  but 
they  were  so  kind  that  that  was  excused.     They  had  reckoned 
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on  keeping  that  little  drawback  unknown  to  their  good  friends 
of  the  Oberland,  but  they  did  not  take  Rupert's  curiosity  into 
account.  For  several  years  they  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
some  fine  cherries  from  a  famous  tree  in  that  peasant's  garden, 
and  cherries  constitute  much  of  the  wealth  of  those  elevated 
valleys.  Rupert,  who  had  heard  speak  of  the  webbed  feet  of  his 
protectors,  placed  ashes  all  around  the  tree  which  they  frequented. 
But,  alas,  the  dwarfs,  grieved  at  the  discovery  of  a  secret  which 
they  had,  up  to  that  time,  so  carefully  concealed,  ceased  show- 
ing themselves  in  the  Alps. 

It  is  said,  that  if  the  lions  could  paint,  they  would  depict 
themselves  as  the  conquerors  of  men.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  legends  just  given  are  of  a  very  human  origin,  humanity  is 
not  flattered  therein.  The  sons  of  Adam  display  curiosity, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  benefits  received,  and  a 
disposition  to  indulge  in  irony.  Here  fiction  bears  a  singularly 
strong  resemblance  to  history,  such  as  we  find  it  in  Voltaire's 
"  Essay  on  Manners,"  where  he  relates,  with  unmerciful  zest, 
the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  of  our  forefathers. 

But  in  those  legends,  melancholy,  not  raillery,  is  predomi- 
nant,— the  latter  being  seldom  found  in  the  mythological  tradi- 
tions of  the  Alps.  It  is  not  in  the  genius  of  the  mountaineers. 
Topffer's  and  Usteri's  caricatures  were  drawn  at  Geneva  and  at 
Zurich,  not  at  Unterwalden  or  Interlachen. 

Nevertheless  the  legend  of  the  dead  marchioness  betrays  a 
tinge  of  republican  causticity.  One  day,  a  pious  priest  met 
near  a  glacier  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  features  bore  the  im- 
press of  sadness  and  despair.     It  was  a  ghost : 

"  C'est  I'ame  en  peine, 
Ange  egaree 
Qui  vient  semondre, 
Qu'on  lui  re'ponde: 
Miserere." 

The  priest  having,  whilst  often  crossing  himself,  interrogated 
the  apparition,  she  replied  that  she  had  been  formerly  a  great 
lady,  who  led  an  idle  and  sensual  life,  and  that  she  was  con- 
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demned  on  that  account  to  labour  three  thousand  years  in  the 
palaces  of  ice.  After  that  confession,  she  disappeared  with  a 
fricrhtful  noise,  and  her  groans  lono;  resounded  in  the  mountain. 
It  is  by  wonders  of  this  kind^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ober- 
wald  explained  the  subterranean  and  frightful  noises  which  one 
hears  near  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  there,  they  say,  that 
mortals  are  working,  like  Cyclops,  amidst  eternal  ice.  That 
legend  is  a  popular  translation  of  the  solemn  parable  of  the  rich 
man.  The  commentary  of  the  Alpine  shepherds  is  not  more  severe 
than  that  of  Massillon.*  It  may  be  said  even  that  it  is  more  in 
dulgent  for  the  higher  classes  of  society.  What  true  Christian, 
however,  attempts  to  justify  a  life  devoted  to  selfishness  and 
pleasui-e?  If  the  Alpine  mythology  imposes  on  those  who  led 
such  lives  three  thousand  years  of  penance,  the  gospel  debars 
them — for  ever — from  enjoying,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  the 
repose  promised  to  the  sufferings  and  poverty  of  poor  Lazarus. 
The  popular  traditions  of  the  Alps  have  created,  like  all  the 
religions  of  nature, — or  borrowed  from  the  ancient  belief  of 
Helvetia, — a  number  of  fantastic  animals,  the  character  of 
which  is  o-enerallv  more  or  less  satanic.  Nevertheless,  those 
extraordinary  beings  manifest,  at  times,  it  would  appear, 
better  dispositions.  A  young  giid  of  the  Oberland,  in  a 
moment  of  connniseration,  tended  a  sick  serpent  which  wore  a 
precious  crown  on  its  head.  When  the  charm  was  broken,  and 
the  mysterious  animal  had  become  again  the  queen  of  serpents, 
it  presented  its  benefactress  with  a  diadem  to  which  a  thousand 
salutary  virtues  were  attached.  But  if  the  serpent  shows  itself 
to  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  represented  to  be  in  all 
popular  legends,  t  the  dragon  appears  to  us  such  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  form  assumed  by  the  ancient  enemy  of 
the  human  race.:{:  We  should  never  conclude  were  we  to  relate 
all  the  Helvetic  legends  in  which  the  dragon  plays  a  conspicu- 
ous part, — from  the  Oedwyler  one,  killed  by  Strutthahn  von 


*  In  his  sermon  on  the  rich  man 

t  See  Chateaubriand's  "  Genie  du  Christianisme." 

X  (Apocal  xii   9). 
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Winkelried,  to  that  of  Mount  Pilatus.  I  shall  only  make  mention 
of  the  one  that  disputed  with  St.  Beatus  the  possession  of  the 
grotto  Avhich  he  had  chosen  for  a  dwelling,  particular!}^,  as  I 
shall  have  thereby  an  opportunity  of  making  known  the  Catholic 
legends  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

The  life  of  St.  Beatus  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Murer,  a 
canon  of  Lucerne.*  In  that  work,  Beatus  is  nowise  given  as  a 
secondary  personage,  but  is  termed  the  glorious  apostle  of  Hel- 
vetia, {Sanctus  Beatus,  Apostolus  Helvetice).  He  was  born  in 
Great  Britain,  like  the  majority  of  the  apostles  of  Helvetia, — 
St.  Justus,  St.  Columbanus,  St.  Lucius,  St.  Gall,  Saint  Mag- 
noaldus,  St.  Sigisbert,  and  St.  Fridolin.  Before  he  became  a 
Christian,  he  was  called  Suetonius.  His  family  was  a  noble 
and  valiant  one,  and  possessed  of  immense  riches.  Urged  by 
divine  grace,  and  instinctively  perceiving  the  nothingness  of  the 
gods  of  Druidism,  he  came  on  the  continent,  during  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  wdio  ascended  the  throne  a.  d.  4L 
There  he  met  witli  St.  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
the  founder  of  the  churches  of  Milan  and  Coira.  St.  Barna- 
bas taught  Suetonius  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  as  the  latter 
was  so  docile  to  the  inspirations  of  heaven,  the  former  bestowed 
on  him,  at  baptism,  the  name  of  Beatus  or  Blessed. 

The  apostle  of  Helvetia  is,  therefore,  a  disciple  of  the  Eastern 
church,  of  which  St.  Barnabas  was  one  of  the  most  active 
preachers.  So  convinced  was  Beatus  that  the  truth  was  mani- 
fest in  all  its  splendour  in  the  East,  that  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Antioch,  where  he  met  with  St.  Peter,  who  brought  him  to 
Kome  and  ordained  him  priest.  The  eternal  city  was,  at  that 
time,  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Much 
was  said  about  the  Helvetii,  and  of  the  bravery  of  that  intrepid 
race,  who  w^ere  placed,  on  account  of  their  courage,  in  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  Gauls.  Strange  things  were  related  of  their 
simplicity  of  manners,  so  different  from  the  voluptuous  habits  of 
the  Romans.  St.  Peter,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  de- 
sirous of  Christianizing  a  race  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  and, 

*  See  "  Helvetia  Sacra,  sen  paradisus  Sanctorum  Ilelveliffi  fioruiii.  " 
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accordingl}',  he  sent  them  St.  Beatus,  who  was  accompanied  by 
St.  Achates. 

The  two  missionaries,  after  a  perilous  journey  across  the  Alps, 
came  to  a  district  called  Arirovia.  After  preachinor  the  gospel 
there,  St.  Beatus  received  from  St.  Peter  the  title  of  bishop. 
He  then  established  his  see  at  Viudonissa  (Windisch).  He  was 
the  first  Helvetian  bishop,  and,  thanks  to  his  miracles,  his  charity 
and  zeal,  he  rapidly  propagated  Christianity  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  One  day,  as  he  was  preaching,  he  found  himself 
at  the  base  of  high  mountains  (the  Briinig),  which  he  crossed 
by  difficult  and  rugged  roads,  and  then  descended  into  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  situ- 
ated not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Aar.  That  valley  was 
called  Under-see-Thal  (Interlachen).  Although  that  country 
was  but  little  inhabited,  the  holy  father  was  desirous  of  visiting 
it.  He  was  received  as  an  envoy  from  heaven,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  the  profound  solitude  of  the  scenery,  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  give  himself  up  entirely  to 
prayer  and  penance. 

The  fishermen  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention  pointed 
out  to  him  a  rock  where  he  could  easily  realize  it.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  in  an  immense  rock,  is  a  cavern  which 
appears  destined  for  the  cell  of  an  anchorite.  Unfortunately, 
when  Beatus  arrived  at  Unterseen,  it  was  occupied  by  a  fright- 
ful dragon,  which  spread  terror  and  deatli  around.  The  won- 
der-working saint,  who  had  delivered  those  parts  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  devil,  was  prepared  to  free  it  also  from  that  horrible 
scourge.  He,  accordingly,  rowed  in  a  boat  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  lake,  generally  very  stormy,  grew  calm  as  soon 
as  his  boat  moved  on  it,  becoming  like  a  polished  mirror,  in 
which  the  rocks,  trees,  and  waters  were  reflected.  The  boatmen 
who,  from  the  bank,  were  witnesses  of  that  prodigy,  exclaimed : 
"  In  truth,  that  old  man  is  a  servant  of  God,  since  in  his  pre- 
sence w^e  see  the  waves  and  wind  subside."  But  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  get  near  the  grotto.  No  path  led  up  to  it,  so  much 
did  the  inhabitants  dread  the  monster  which  had  established  its 
abode  therein.     In  a  moment  of  weakness,  Beatus,  who  was  ac- 
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conipanied  by  his  faithful  Achates,  hesitated  to  dimb  up  the 
rocks,  bristhng  with  brambles;  but,  at  last,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  cross  of  Christ,  he  approached  the  cavern.  When  the  dra- 
£jon  saw  the  two  apostles,  he  launched  torrents  of  pestiferous 
flames  against  them,  and  twisted  and  turned  about  so  much  in 
the  grotto  that  the  entire  mountain  shook.  Beatus,  armed  with 
the  sign  of  salvation,  fervently  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
divine  Savioiar,  and  the  monster,  conquered  by  that  irresistible 
power,  issued  from  the  cavern,  extended  its  green-hued  wings, 
armed  with  long  claws,  and  flew  off'  in  the  direction  of  the  lake, 
uttering  sinister  cries,  and  leaving  behind  an  infectious  smell  of 
sulphur. 

The  holy  father,  thus  victorious,  took  possession  of  the  cavern 
wliich  he  had  conquered  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  led 
there  a  pious  life,  spent  in  prayers  and  fasts.  Often  he  lacerated 
his  breast  with  sharp  flint-stones.  He  lived  on  roots,  and  slept 
on  the  bare  rock.  The  spot  is  still  seen  on  which  he  celebrated 
mass,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  But  his  zeal  was  too  great  to  be  content  alone 
with  praying,  so  he  began  again  to  preach  Jesus  crucified  to  the 
])easants  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

The  infernal  powers,  whose  altars  were  deserted,  yearned  to 
oppose  the  triumph  of  the  gospel,  and  armed  the  elements  against 
the  servant  of  God.  Sometimes  a  frightful  storm  of  hail  com- 
pelled  him  to  remain  in  his  cavern  ;  at  another  the  boat  Avhich 
was  to  convey  him  across  the  lake  was  shattered  against  the 
rocks.  But  Christ  does  not  abandon  the  preachers  of  his  word 
to  the  malice  of  demons.  The  ano-els  wove  a' wonderful  cloak 
for  the  holy  father,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  might  traverse  the 
lake.  By  merely  sitting  on  that  cloak  he  could  be  safely  trans- 
ported to  whatever  places  he  was  desirovis,  in  his  apostolic  zeal, 
of  preaching  in.  In  a  moment  of  distraction  he  lost  that  gift 
of  heaven. 

The  converted  idolaters  founded  a  church  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  and  St.  Achates  was  chosen  as  pastor.  One  Easter  Sun- 
day, St.  Beatus,  thanks  to  his  cloak,  entered  that  church,  but 
found  it  so  full  that  he  sate  down  on  one  of  the  last  benches,  in 
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order  not  to  interrupt  Acbates's  sermon.  As  the  heat  was  op- 
pressive, ahnost  all  the  cono;regation  fell  asleej),  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  saint,  who  grieved  to  find  such  an  indifference  for 
the  word  of  God.  Whilst  indulging  in  the  most  melancholy  re- 
flections, he  saw  Satan  under  the  pulpit,  with  his  goat  horns,  his 
long  teeth,  his  crooked  claws  and  hooked  fingers.  His  left  foot 
was  placed  on  his  right  knee,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  crow  quill, 
with  which  he  hastened  to  wi'ite,  on  buckskin,  the  names  of  all 
those  who,  by  their  unseasonable  sleep,  so  gravely  compromised 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  St.  Beatus  thought  of  awakeniiu'- 
the  poor  people,  who  were  so  rashly  exposing  themselves  to  the 
greatest  evils,  but  he  knew  that  he  should  commit  a  mortal  sin 
by  interrupting  the  sermon.  JMeantime  the  devil  went  on  writ- 
ing, and  his  register  was  already  quite  filled  up,  although  he 
had  not  inserted  the  names  of  all  the  sleepers.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  stretching  out  the  skin,  so  he  seized  hold  of 
one  end  with  his  teeth,  and  the  other  with  his  claws,  but  in  his 
Satanic  ardour  he  made  so  desperate  an  effort  that  he  broke  the 
skin  and  knocked  his  head  violently  against  the  pulpit.  That 
mishap  of  the  king  of  hell  so  delighted  Beatus  that  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  and  awoke  all  the  congregation  just  in  time  enough 
to  hear  the  amen  of  the  sermon.  They  were,  consequently,  saved, 
and  the  devil,  in  a  fury,  plunged  into  the  lake.  But  when  St. 
Beatus  was  desirous  of  regaining  his  cell,  he  in  vain  stretched 
out  his  cloak,  for  the  celestial  breeze  was  wantino;.  The  saint 
then  understood  that  he  had  sinned  by  laughing  in  a  holy  place, 
and  he  was  ever  afterwards  obliged  to  go  on  foot  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

Thanks  to  his  temperance,  St.  Beatus  lived  till  the  age  of  90 
years ;  at  which  time  he  became  excessivel}^  thin.  When  he 
saw  his  end  approaching,  he  prayed  for  a  long  time  with  his 
disciple  Achates,  blessed  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  mourned  him  as  their  pastor  and  their  father,  and  died 
anno  Domini  122.  According  to  his  own  wish,  he  was  buried  in 
the  cavern  where  he  had  passed  such  a  life  of  admirable  peni- 
tence, and,  at  a  later  period,  St.  Achates  was  placed  by  his  side.* 

*  We  have  here  followed,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Desor's  version,  which,  it  is 
II.  Z 
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This  account  will,  probably,  appear  to  many  persons  at  the 
least  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  majority 
of  the  collections  of  Catholic  miracles, — ^from  the  Golden  Legend 
to  the  book,  already  referred  to,  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirville, 
who  narrates  how  rosaries  and  holy  water  dislodged  demons 
from  the  tables  on  which  they  had  installed  themselves,  in  order 
to  deliver  deceptive  oracles.  Men  of  the  present  day  boast  that 
they  are  thoroughly  exempt  from,  the  gross  superstitions  of  their 
fathers.  Singular  delusion  !  We  have  seen,  in  1855,  a  French 
Jesuit  writing  to  the  journals,  that  he  had  sent  to  a  superior 
officer,  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  some  water  from  the  fountain 
of  La  Salette,  and  that  it  did  him  good.  It  appears  that  in 
France  the  friends  of  the  reverend  fathers  make  use  of  that  curi- 
ous panacea.  The  public  new^spapers  have  reproduced  strange 
documents,  signed  by  the  heads  of  a  clergy  that  formerly  could 
boast  such  men  as  Bossuet  and  Gerson.  Those  episcopal 
letters  teach  the  faithful  by  what  means  the  trickery  of  the  in- 
fernal spirits  may  be  foiled.  The  organs  of  Rome,  the  Univers, 
the  Union,  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  the  Assemhlee  Nationale,  the 
Gazette  de  France,  &c.,  &c.,  have  unanimously  applauded  those 
extraordinary  epistles,  which  are  worthy  of  the  10th  century. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  people  are  not  a  whit  less 
credulous  in  other  Catholic  countries.  The  most  vulgar  phe- 
nomena of  hallucination,*  so  many  examples  of  which  have 
been  quoted  by  learned  physicians,  have  been  transformed  into 
miracles  of  the  first  order,  as  the  Jansenists  of  the  18th  century 
converted  their  convulsionists  into  saints,  worthy  of  the  primitive 
church.  I  know  that  many  ultramontanists,  who  blush  at  the 
foolish  eccentricities  of  their  bishops,  observe,  in  order  to  console 
themselves,  that  many  Protestants  are  as  credulous  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  No  doubt,  one  meets,  in  the  reformed  church, 
with  illuminati  quite  ready  to  conje  to  an  understanding  with 


said,  is  not  correct,  that  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Traveller,"'  published  by  M.  Ober, 
who  translated  the  curious  oiiginal  legend. 

*    See  the  excellent  work  on  table-turning,  published  by  ^I.  Littre  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  '-Revue  des  deux  Mondcs,"  February  15,  1856. 
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the  most  fanatic  partisans  of  the  papacy,  and  whose  extrava_o;ant 
mysticism  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every  reasoning  being,  a  revolting 
absurdity,  in  a  church  which  has  accepted  the  great  principle 
of  free  examination.  But  have  those  deplorable  manias  been 
sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  church  ^?  Have  the 
bishops  of  Upsala  and  Canterbury  issued  episcopal  charges 
reoardino-  the  devils  of  table-turning  celebritv?  Have  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  attached  any  serious  im- 
portance to  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirville  and  of  the 
Chevalier  Gougenot  de  Mousseaux?  Have  the  "  Times,"  the 
'■^  Blhliotlieque  Universelle  de  Geneve"  or  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review" 
imitated  the  extravagant  credulity  of  the  Catholic  journals  of 
France?  In  ultramontane  countries,  it  is  not  the  people,  but 
the  aristocracy  and  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  the  dupes  of  the  saddest  superstitions. 

The  Eastern  church,  which  is  charged  with  great  credulity 
by  the  partisans  of  Rome,  has  preserved,  in  this  crisis  of  human 
i-eason,  an  attitude  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked. 
AVhilst  Rome  and  Paris  were  vieing  with  each  other  in  folly, 
tiie  pontiffs  of  our  church  in  Constantinople,  Athens,  Belgrade, 
Smyrna,  Bucharest,  Alexandria,  and  Jassy,  did  not  speak  to 
their  flocks  about  the  devils  who  were  concealed  in  pieces  of 
furniture,  and  lying  in  wait,  like  hidden  hunters,  for  souls  on 
tlie  point  of  being  seduced  by  their  harlequin  trickery.  We 
nmst  confess  that  that  comparison  strengthens  us  in  our  deep 
conviction,  that  our  church,  when  it  recovers  its  liberty,  and  is 
freed  from  the  foreign  or  despotic  influences  which  have  over- 
whelmed it  for  so  many  centuries,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  re- 
turning to  the  profoundly  philosophical  teaching  of  its  most 
ancient  fathers.  Those  great  doctors  joined  to  a  faith  capable 
of  moving  mountains,  all  the  learning  of  Athens,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  Wlienever  their  writings  are  studied  with  all  the 
attention  they  merit,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  sectarian 
spirit,  narrow-minded  intolerance,  vain  quarrels,  and  insipid 
problems  will  be  replaced  by  truly  Christian  science,  by  an 
enlightenment  capable  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  super- 
stitions of  the  middle  ages,  by  a  charity  which  will  triumph 
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over  the  most  determined  resistance  of  worldly  egotism,  and 
by  a  universal  love  of  evangelical  liberty,  wliicli  will  make  all 
the  conspiracies  of  despots  redound  to  their  own  confusion. 
Ex  oriente  lux  was  more  than  once  the  saying  even  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  West.  What  they  have  affirmed  of  the 
past,  we  do  not  fear  to  apply  to  the  future.  Yes,  light  is  still 
amongst  us,  but  concealed  under  the  bushel ;  yes,  it  exists  still 
in  the  admirable  writings  of  the  doctors  of  eastern  antiquity, 
but  enveloped  with  a  veil  which  courageous  hands  will  at  last 
rend  to  pieces. 

On  leaving  the  aerial  pavilion,  I  encountered  a  poor  idiot, 
who,  seated  on  the  moss,  was  gazing  smilingly  on  heaven,  on 
the  flowers,  and  on  the  passers-by,  who  appeared  to  him  to  be  as 
strange  beings  as  the  birds  he  heard  flying  about.  In  vain  I 
questioned  him  ;  my  words  only  excited  his  infantile  joy ;  I 
dropped  in  his  hands  a  few  coins,  which  he  spread  out  on  the 
grass,  and  then,  delighted  with  those  playthings,  threw  them 
at  the  butterflies  disporting  in  the  air.  The  poor  creature  was 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  that  which  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
kings. 

On  reaching  the  valley,  I  found  the  carriage.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  was  fallinfiff  the  mountains  were  lost  in  thick 
vapours,  and  the  Hasli  was  covered  with  a  humid  and  sombre 
veil. 

I  stopped  at  Brienz,  in  order  to  take  some  refreshments  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  to  prolong  my  stay  amidst  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  rendered  still  more  magnificent  by  the  roaring  of 
the  thunder,  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  and  the  gigantic  sha- 
dows cast  over  it  by  the  storm.  Towards  evening,  the  clouds 
rolled  along  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  lake;  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  refreshened  earth  exhaled  its  sweetest  perfumes. 

I  returned  in  the  boat,  which  was  now  without  the  awning, 
and,  with  unfurled  sail,  proceeded  rapidly  towards  Interlachen. 
There  was  scarcely  a  ruffle  on  the  waters,  but  soon  the  impetu- 
ous/oAn  howled  in  the  profound  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Tlie 
tempest  forced  the  boat — hurled  as  it  was  from  wave  to  wave — 
to  sail  as  near  as  possible  to  the  inaccessible  shore. 
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As  soon  as  the  first  stars  appeared  in  the  heavens,  the  wind 
orrew  calm,  t^nd  its  o;usts  died  away  over  the  tops  of  tlie  Bal- 
lenbercr  and  the  Briinio;.  A  serene  nio;ht  reigned  throufjhout 
the  mysterious  sohtude.  The  evening  vapours  were  enveloping 
the  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Interlachen, 
the  church -steeple  of  which  was  just  visible  in  the  background 
of  the  horizon.  Moonlight  imparted  a  melancholy  silvery  tinge 
to  the  waters.  We  heard  the  crickets  chirping  on  the  heathy 
shore;  the  monotonous  wheel  of  the  Riggenberg  mill  was 
throwing  up  a  host  of  silvery  spangles;  the  glow-worms  were 
sparkling  like  blue  fires  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  the 
oars  kept  time  together. 

Soon  the  songs,  borne  on  the  light  breeze  from  Interlachen, 
dispelled  all  the  charm  of  that  peaceful  scene,  and  I  encountered 
again,  on  the  Hoheweg,  which  was  covered  with  promenaders, 
the  noisy  agitation  of  the  crowd. 


XLV. 

Madam  Wanas  had  scarcely  opened  her  reading-room,  ad- 
joining the  garden  of  the  Hotel  des  Alpes,  when  I  ti'aversed 
her  little  dwelling,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Grindelwald  in  the 
capacity  of  godmother.  By  nine  o'clock,  Madame  Wanas 
generally  finishes  dusting  her  shelves  filled  with  novels,  her 
Swiss  lithographies,  and  the  round  tables  on  which  she  ranges 
the  best  journals  for  her  faithful  subscribers.  She  is  both  loved 
and  respected  by  her  customers,  and  the  involuntary  intimacy 
which  is  established  between  her  and  the  frequenters  of  her 
rooms,  never  makes  her  forget  the  respect  she  considers  she  is 
bound  to  show  them,  nor  the  graceful  yet  dignified  curtseys 
a  la  mode  de  Pemjnre,  with  which  she  receives  them  every 
morning.  I  made  it  a  point  of  offering  my  respects  to  her,  and 
of  showing  myself  without  the  veil,  with  which,  since  my  ascen- 
sion of  the  Monch,  I  had  carefully  concealed  my  blistered  face. 

The  carriage  took  me  up  at  her  door,  and  I  set  off,  on  a  fine 
morning,  amidst  the  cracking  of  the  whip  and  the  Alpine  songs 
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of  the  Oberland  coacliman.  The  scenery  on  the  road  -vvliich 
ran  along  the  Lutschine  was  clieerful  and  gaj.  Tall  reeds  witli 
long  drooping  glumes  were  entwined  above  the  fallen  rocks 
which  were  scattered  along  the  valley;  the  goats  reposed  on  the 
slopes  of  the  high  mountains  amidst  hawthorns  and  flowery 
eglantines.  The  maple-trees  and  the  willows  formed  shady 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  waters.  The  great  Alpine  hawk  was 
sweeping  majestically  over  the  pine-trees  and  alders,  the  resort 
of  linnets.  The  sun  brightened  up  even  the  waters  of  the  black 
Lutschine,  as  they  rolled  over  the  bare  schist  beds,  mingling 
their  sonorous  voice  with  the  sublime  hymn  of  universal  nature. 
The  cascade  of  the  Balm  looked  like  a  fairy's  hair  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  Further  on,  the  eye  takes  in  a  true  Eden,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wengernalp,  covered  with  chalets.  Through 
the  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  I  reached  the  -village  of  Grin- 
delwald,  at  a  height  of  3,500  (English)  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  the  south,  the  Eigher,  the  jMettenberg,  and  the 
Wetterborn  cleave  the  clouds  with  their  lofty  heads.  The  gla- 
ciers, with  their  gaping  fissures,  advance  near  the  dwellings,  the 
sculptured  fronts  of  which  I  could  not  help  admiring.  Rem- 
nants of  gneiss  and  granite  cover  the  dusty  surface  of  those  icy 
masses,  and  lie  around  their  immense  base. 

The  carriage  did  not  stop  before  it  reached  the  height  Mhicli 
is  contiguous  to  the  garden  of  the  parsonafje.  I  soon  heard  the 
silver  tones  of  the  church,  and  then  from  all  parts  came  long 
files  of  country  girls  clothed  in  black — the  solemn  toilet  of  Sun- 
days— and  beliind  them  the  men  in  short  brown  coats,  all  slowly 
advancing  towards  the  rustic  temple.  A  young  mountain  girl 
came  to  assist  me  in  my  functions  of  godmother.  She  M'ore  the 
Oberland  dress  of  black  wool,  with  white  starched  sleeves,  long 
silver  chains  hanging  under  the  shoulders,  a  little  velvet  cap 
trimmed  with  large  waving  lace,  and  surrounded  by  a  garland 
of  roses. 

Tlie  minister,  Bible  in  hand,  walked  gravely  before  us.  Tlie 
child,  which  was  quietly  sleeping,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
lips,  was  placed  in  my  arms.  We  advanced  between  two  rows 
of  wooden  seats,  the  only  ornaments  of  tlie  modest  church,  until 
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v.e  readied  the  font,   at  which  the  pastor  gave  the  name  of 
Helena  to  the  new  Christian. 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  after  that  brief  ceremony,  the 
Touna;  minister  mounted  the  pulpit  and  spake  of  things  divine, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  true  disciple  of  tlie  Gospel.  I  was  re- 
joiced to  liear  a  sermon  of  so  elevated  a  character,  and  so  free 
from  deplorable  superstitions,  preached  to  those  poor  herdsmen 
of  the  mountains,  and  one,  moreover,  in  which  the  name  of 
liberty  and  of  country  was  mingled  with  the  accents  of  faith  and 
the  sublime  verses  of  Scripture. 

Preaching  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  Christian 
worship.  A  church  which  has  not  recourse  to  it,  voluntarily 
abdicates  a  portion  of  its  influence,  and  is  wanting  to  its  sacred 
mission.  Without  the  evangelical  pulpit  the  majority  of  men 
would  be  always  ignorant  of  the  great  moral  and  religious 
truths.  In  many  countries,  and  even  in  France,  there  are 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundi'ed  of  the  lower  classes  who  cannot 
read,  and  who  are,  consequently,  deprived  of  all  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  Word  of  Christ.  Such  is  not  the  case  amono'st  the 
Reformed,  almost  every  one  being  able  to  read :  and  Protestant 
theology,  which  makes  the  Bible  the  rule  of  faith,  has  wonder- 
fully contributed  to  popularize  instruction  amongst  those  masses, 
whose  gross  ignorance  was  ])roverbial  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  Reformation,  preaching  can  on- 
ly have  a  secondary  importance.  Accordingly,  Protestantism, 
which  has  produced  commentators  and  theologians  M'hose  mem- 
ory will  never  perish,  is,  so  far  as  preaching  is  concerned, 
inferior  both  to  the  primitive  Oriental  and  the  Roman  church. 

The  two  most  celebrated  preachers  of  Protestantism  in  Swit- 
zerland are  Jacques  Saurin  and  Zollikofer.  The  former  Avas  a 
pupil  of  the  academy  of  Geneva.  "  His  sermons,"  says  M. 
Bouillet  himself,*  "abound  in  eloquent  passages."!  Zollikofer, 
A\hose  fame  is  still  moi'e  extensive,  was  born  in  St.  Gall,  on  the 


*  Bouillet — Dkt'wvnaire   Universel,  Art.  Saurin,  tentli  edition,  approved  by 
the  "  Sacred  Conj^regatioii  of  the  Index." 

t  Weiss — Notice  on  ths  Life  and  Writings  of  Saurin. 
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5th  of  August,  1730 — a  canton  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
gave  birth  to  an  eminent  tlieologian,  Joachim  de  Watt,  who 
energetically  aided  Zuingli  in  the  propagation  in  Switzerland  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.*  Zollikofer's  father,  (Dr.  A. 
Zollikofer,  of  Altenklingen,)  who  was  well  versed  in  law,  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  families  who  had  renounced  the  supersti- 
tions of  Romanism.  (St.  Gall  is  and  w^as  a  Catholic  canton.) 
Endowed  wuth  high  intelligence,  his  studies  as  a  jurisconsult  did 
not  prevent  him  from  occupying  himself  with  Scripture  expla- 
nation and  theology.  He  even  wrote  several  treatises  on  those 
grave  questions,  and  formed  a  collection  of  the  best  theological 
works  of  his  time.  The  young  Zollikofer  grew  up,  therefore, 
in  a  truly  Christian  atmosphere,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  man 
who  joined  evangelical  virtue  to  the  patriotism  of  a  good  citizen. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  experience,  fortified  in  his 
mind  those  practical  tendencies,  so  many  traces  of  which  are 
presented  in  his  numerous  writings. 

In  that  patriarchal  family,  where  labour  seemed  a  passion, 
and  where  each  one  made  happiness  consist  in  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  it  was  not  difficult  to  contract  studious  habits.  Why  are 
so  many  young  men  of  the  higher  classes  the  perfect  types  of 
idleness  and  ignorance,  overwhelmed,  as  it  wei'e,  with  the  great 
names  they  bear?  Because,  from  their  youth,  they  have  had  no 
other  spectacle  before  their  eyes  than  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation. Surrounded  by  such  examples,  they  soon  become 
incapable  of  thinking  or  acting.  Zollikofer,  whose  education 
was  of  a  much  more  manly  type,  conceived,  at  an  early  hour,  a 
taste  for  study.  Instead  of  seeking  how  to  spend  his  time  in 
frivolous  distractions,  he  passed  entire  hours  in  his  fatliers 
library,  eager  to  profit  by  the  treasures  accumulated  there. 
His  fine  intellect  was  regularly  developed  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  serenity. 

Destined  for  the  church,  Zollikofer  turned  to  account  all  the 
opportunities  oflFered  to  him  at  St.  Gall  for  enlarging  the  circle 


*  Sec  Leonard  Meister's  Illustrious  Men  of  Switzerland — Joachim  de  Watf, 
<iiniaiiicd  VV'adian. 
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of  his  tbeolocrical  studies;  but  as  he  could  scarcely  find  in  tliat 
little  city  the  means  of  satisfying  all  his  ardour,  he  set  off,  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  for  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  His  travels 
contributed  to  his  precocious  maturity.  As  companion  of  young 
M.  Brennus,  he  visited  the  country  of  William  the  Taciturn. 
Holland,  with  that  practical,  intrepid,  and  liberal  genius  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  the  Reformation,  inspired  him  with  nu- 
merous reflections.  The  noble  descri|)tion,  by  M.  Al])honse 
Esquiroz,  in  the  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  Dutch  life,  shows 
us  what  good  resolutions  and  generous  sentiments  may  be  in- 
spired by  that  magnanimous  nation.  That  journey  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  of  great  utility  for  Zollikofer. 

When  he  returned  to  St.  Gall,  in  1753,  he  underwent  the 
necessaiy  examination  before  entering  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  His  sermons  did  not  at  first  prove  successful.  He 
kept  too  much  aloof  from  received  habits  to  be  understood  by 
an  unlettered  auditory,  unable  to  appreciate  his  superior  talents. 
His  manner  of  preaching,  however,  greatly  pleased  the  more 
cultivated  portion  of  the  population  of  St.  Gall.  In  1754,  he 
removed  to  Morat,  but  it  did  not  present  a  sufficiently  large 
theatre  for  a  man  like  him.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  met  with  Susannah  Eegina  le  Roy,  who  became 
his  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  polished  manners,  and  of  a 
lively  penetrating  mind,  and  possessed  even  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. A  short  time  after  his  betrothment,  in  1758,  Zollikofer, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  was  summoned  to  Leipzig  in  the  capacity  of  preacher 
in  the  German  Reformed  church. 

The  distinction  gained  by  the  theologian  of  St.  Gall  enabled 
him  to  exercise  all  the  influence  which  naturally  belongs  to 
highly  gifted  minds.  Every  one  knows  that  Saxony  is  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Europe. 
It  was  from  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  founded  by  the 
Elector  Fi'ederick  the  Wise,  that  the  movement  sprung  which 
regenerated  Northern  Europe,  and  some  of  the  central  states. 
Leipzig  occupies  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  Saxon  cities. 
The  native  place  of  Kiistner,  Teller,  Fabricius,  Leibnitz,  Tho- 
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masius,  its  university  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Germany. 
That  city,  which  now  possesses  55,000,  had  in  Zollikofer's  time 
as  many  as  30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
book-mart  of  Germany.  Amongst  the  numerous  students  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  reputation  of  the  university  professors,  he 
could  not  fail  to  find  many  opportunities  of  utiHzing  his  talents 
and  zeal.  At  such  a  rendezvous  of  all  the  learned  men  of 
Europe,  he  could  both  learn  and  teach,  follow  the  progress  of 
science,  form  connexions  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day,  and  spread  afar  the  generous  ideas  which  formed  the  rule 
of  his  life. 

At  Leipzig,  Zollikofer  soon  became  celebrated — the  church 
in  which  he  preached  being  always  crowded,  particularly  by 
students,  eager  to  hear  his  forcible  and  convincing  discourses. 
Several  amongst  them  displayed  extraordinary"  affection  towards 
him.  The  other  classes  of  society  were  also  much  influenced  by 
him.  Even  those  who  came  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him 
soon  yielded  to  the  charm  of  his  evangelical  simplicity. 

His  truly  Christian  qualities  acquired  for  him  as  many  friends 
as  did  his  talents.  Believincr  with  St.  Paul  that  "  charitv 
thinketh  no  evil,"  he  judged  of  others  kindly,  and  considered 
them  as  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  so  long  as  nothing 
obliged  him  to  modify  his  opinion.  If  he  met  with  really  bad 
men,  he  carefully  made  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  He  was  aware  what  fatal  influence  may  be 
exercised  by  a  bad  education,  a  narrow  mind,  evil  instincts,  and 
almost  irresistible  impulses.  He  knew  how  much  and  how 
easily  human  intelligence  is  deceived,  even  when  the  gravest 
interests  are  concerned.  Otherwise,  how  can  any  one  explain 
why  so  many  millions  of  men  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica  re- 
main stupidly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most  monstrous  idols, 
and  why,  even  in  our  civilized  Europe  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Neapolitan  regard  their  Madonna  as  tlie  arbi- 
tress  of  earth  and  heaven  % 

The  spectacle  of  the  inveterate  errors  of  humanity  rendered 
Zollikofer  indulgent  for  others,  and  modest  in  the  expression  of 
his  ideas.     When  we  see  so  many  men  mistaken,  we  should  fear 
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tliat  we  ourselves  are  not  secure  from  all  delusions,  and  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  that  trenchant  and  dogmatic  tone  which  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  narrow  minds.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
proved mildly  and  patiently  all  those  who  seemed  to  him  re- 
moved from  the  trvith,  without  having  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  force  his  personal  views  upon  them.  That  modesty  he 
displayed  not  only  towards  personages  who  were  proudest  of 
their  rank  or  wealth,  but  also  towards  the  humblest  individuals. 
He  abhorred  the  flatteries  which  preachers  are  too  disposed  to 
lavish  on  the  fortunate  of  this  world.  Always  calm  and  master 
of  himself,  he  never  would  condescend  to  offer  that  incense  of 
which  the  favourites  of  fortune  are  so  avid.  As  he  knew  how 
to  moderate  his  desires,  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  his  dignity  to  petty  covetousness  or  miserable  calcula- 
tions. 

The  charity  which  Zollikofer  displayed  towards  all  naturally 
inspired  him  with  profound  tenderness  for  Christ's  poor.  In- 
stead of  glancing  at  their  faults  alone — often  but  too  excusable 
— he  thought  only  of  their  suff'erings.  Those  sufferings  made 
so  lively  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  often  relieved  them 
bevond  his  means,  wath  that  a;enerous  disregard  of  the  future 
which  characterizes  apostolic  men.  But  he  knew  well  that 
the  indigent  stand  in  need  of  something  more  than  material 
succour.  He  was,  therefore,  their  patron  and  consoler.  How 
noble  a  place  would  be  occupied  by  the  clergy,  if  they  sincerely 
devoted  themselves  to  the  realization  of  the  evangelical  precepts 
of  charity !  But  what  is  the  case  ?  Whilst  the  powerful 
Romish  hierarchy  is  solely  engrossed  with  its  own  interests,  the 
poor  are  constantly  becoming  more  numerous  in  those  countries 
wliich  remain  the  most  faithful  to  its  domination. 

Belgium  is,  assuredly,  in  that  predicament.  In  1830  a  Pro- 
testant king,  who  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  its  priests,  was  driven 
away  from  that  throne.  From  that  time,  they  have  exercised 
the  most  incontestable  influence  in  that  countiy ;  but  have  they 
employed  it  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  %  Let  us 
see.  In  1839,  the  number  of  Belgians  assisted  by  the  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted  to  587,000,  and  in 
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1849,  to  more  than  900,000 !  I !  Taking  those  ficrures  for  a 
basis,  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  set  down  the  indigent  in 
Belginm  at  1,200,000.  If  to  the  poor  reheved  by  official  chanty 
are  added  those  who  are  privately  assisted,  we  shall  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  "  out  of  three  Belmans  there  is  one  who  is  re- 
lieved  by  the  two  others."  What  do  the  clergy  do  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things?  In  1855,  I  was  in  Ghent,  and  glanced 
over  a  list  of  the  public  establishments.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
at  finding  that  in  the  midst  of  Flanders,  where  great  poverty  pre- 
vails, that  city  alone  had  monasteries  or  convents  of  Franciscan 
friars,  barefooted  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Jesuits, 
Brothers  of  Charity,  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  Brothers  of 
Mercy,  Brothers  of  the  Clu-istian  schools,  Brothers  of  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Vii'gin,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Hospital,  the  Josephine  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  Sisters  of  Bernard,  the  Sisters  of  Paul,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  the  Black  Sisters,  the  Grey  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of 
Theresa,  the  Carmelites,  the  Ladies  of  Christian  Instruction, 
the  Sisters  of  our  Lady,  the  Paulines,  the  Apostolines,  and  the 
Beguines ! 

No  one,  therefore,  need  be  astQnislied  at  the  pi'ogress  of  pau- 
perism in  Belgium,  when  so  many  pious  idlers  absorb  the  sub- 
stance of  the  country. 

Zollikofer,  whom  one  of  his  biographers  has  named  "  tlie 
father  of  the  poor,"  had  not  under  his  eyes,  in  the  country  of 
Luther,  the  sad  spectacle  presented  by  the  Flanders,  which  were 
so  prosperous  under  the  administration  of  Napoleon  the  First 
and  William  the  First. 

The  sympathy  manifested  towards  him  in  Saxony,  did  not 
make  Zollikofer  forget  the  country  which  had  given  him  birth. 
Although  each  day's  experience  showed  him  how  useful  his  pre- 
sence was  in  Leipzig,  he  frequently  turned  towards  the  peaceful 
valleys  where  he  had  passed  his  youth.  His  heart  yearned  for 
the  majestic  scenery  which  he  unceasingly  beheld  in  his  dreams. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  noble-minded  citizen  of  St.  Gall, 
when  he  revisited  his  native  canton  in  1777.  He  proceeded  to 
Aitenklingen,  where  his  brother,  David  Anthony,  resided,  and 
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there  he  found  himself,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  deh'ciously  com- 
fortable."    Morning  and  evening  he  strayed  through  the  woods 
and  meadows,  whence  he  could  gaze  on  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Constance.     During  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  books,  under  the  shady  trees  of  the  chateau,  giving  tlu- 
preference  to  Milton,  and  when  the  republican  poet  of  England 
described  with  delight  the  groves  of  Eden  and  the  joys  of  primi- 
tive innocence,  Zollikofer  loved  all  the  more  the  rich  verdure 
which  sheltered  him  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
admirable  landscapes  of  his  native  land,  to  which  his  thoughts 
had  so  often  reverted  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig — that  plain  be- 
dewed with  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes,  and  which,  in  our  own 
days,  has  beheld  the  "  battle  of  nations."     Did  not  de  Lamar- 
tine,  in  his  "  brilliant  exile,"  dream  of  the  hill-sides  of  INIilly 
and  its  vines  parched  by  the  sun  ?     Did  not  the  name  of  the 
village  where  his  youthful  days  of  revery  had  passed  resound  in 
his  ears 

"  Comme  des  pas  connus  ou  la  voix  d'un  ami  ?  " 

Before  returning  to  Saxony,  Zollikofer  visited  Zurich  and  its 
charming  lake,  and  met  with  Lavater.  Those  two  truly  Chris- 
tian souls  readily  understood  one  another.  The  Zurich  pastor 
even  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Waldshut,  where  the  Emperor 
Joseph  11.  was  staying  at  that  time. 

The  letter  written  by  Zollikofer  to  his  sister  on  his  return  to 
Leipzig  (Sept.  26,  1777)  shows  how  delighted  he  was  with  his 
visit  to  his  native  soil  and  to  his  beloved  relatives;  but  those 
days  of  happiness  were  soon  followed  by  cruel  trials,  for  he  lost 
the  faithful  companion  of  his  life.  He  did  not  return  to  Swit- 
zerland before  the  year  1783,  accompanied  Iw  his  second  wife. 
He  was  already  suffering  from  the  disease  of  the  chest  which 
was  destined  to  carry  him  off.  At  Gais,  he  followed  a  whey 
regimen,  which  did  him  much  good.  Plis  love  of  country  made 
him  desirous  of  ending  there  his  laborious  career.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  realizing 
of  that  project,  but  death,  which  siu-prised  him  at  Leipzig,  in 
January  1788,  prevented  him  from  executing  it. 
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His  obsequies  had  something  of  a  triumphal  character.  More 
than  tliree  hundred  students,  a  number  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities, and  a  large  concourse  of  literary  men,  tradesmen,  artists, 
and  workmen,  accompanied  his  mortal  remains.  The  mourning 
was  general.  Saxony,  in  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  the  best  employed  portion  of  his  noble  life  on  its  soil, 
seemed  to  be  grievina;  for  one  of  its  own  most  illustrious  children. 

It  was  particularly  as  a  preacher  tiiat  Zollikofer  acquired  a 
just  celebrity.  The  complete  collection  of  his  sermons  (fifteen 
volumes  in  8vo.  Leipzig,  1789-1804),  gives  a  correct  idea  of 
the  superior  talents  of  this  zealous  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  his  discourses  are  elevated  views  of 
Christianity,  united  to  practical  sentiments,  natural  to  the 
Smss,  and  which  urge  him  to  regard  unceasingly  the  Gospel 
as  destined  for  the  education  of  the  human  race.  Read  the 
works  of  the  preachers  who  are  held  in  high  estimation  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  finding  how  little 
space  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  At  one  time, 
they  tell  you  of  the  self-scourging  of  an  insensate  monk 
like  Francis  of  Assise,  at  another,  of  tlie  strange  ecstasies  of  a 
Theresa  or  a  Catherine  of  Sienna;  one  day,  of  the  prerogatives 
and  greatness  of  the  popes;  at  another  of  the  month  of  Mary, 
of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  way  of  the  cross.  Some- 
times you  will  find  much  more  singular  extravagance.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  extraordinary  sermons  of  the  Dominican 
friar,  Lacordaire,  and  of  his  discourse  on  "  the  Vocation  of  the 
French  Nation,"  whom  he  transforms  into  a  ne\v  people  of  God, 
and  all  whose  members,  he  asserts,  are  marked  in  heaven  by  a 
particular  sign?  (probably  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour — it 
is  sufficiently  universal!)  Do  you  know  what,  in  the  eyes  of 
that  monk,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  "the  old 
Franks'?"  It  is  that  they  organized  "the  Holy  League.''  M. 
Lacordaire  might  have  added  the  St.  Bartholomew  to  his  list 
of  exploits  which,  assuredly,  a  Guizot,  a  Cousin,  a  ^Slignet,  a 
Quinet,  a  Thiers,  or  any  one  of  the  eminent  minds  of  which 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  so  justly  proud,  would  never 
have  admired.     M.  Louis  de  Lomenie,  in  his  witty  "  Biography 
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of  Contemporaries  by  a  nobody,"*  has  long  since  done  justice  to 
this  singular  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Yet  M.  Lacor- 
daire  is  among  the  most  enlightened,  liberal,  and  earnest  of  Ca- 
tholic preachers!  How  much  would  have  to  be  said,  were  we  to 
pass  in  review  the  "mois  de  Marie,"  the  ])anegyrists  of  St.  Philo- 
menes,  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlolie,  of  La  Salette,  of 
Rimini,  of  Fossombrone,  and  of  Einsiedeln! 

The  view  taken  by  Zollikofer  is  widely  diif'erent,  and  his  ob- 
iect  far  more  serious.  It  is  no  longer  the  artist,  the  rhetorician, 
the  mystical  declaimer,  but  "  the  minister  of  the  Holy  Gospel." 
How  God  shall  be  recognised  by  his  goodness  as  by  his  great- 
ness, is  his  principal  thought.  Now,  to  make  God  known,  it  is 
by  no  means  well  to  show  him  as  an  executioner,  ever  in  arms 
"to  avenge  his  church,"  (that  is  to  say,  the  clergy,t)  as  a  pitiless 
master  who  finds  pleasure  in  precipitating  into  flames  eternal 
millions  of  feeble  and  ignorant  human  creatures.  That  God 
whom  Massillon  paints  in  such  sombre  colours,  in  his  "Sei'mon  on 
the  small  number  of  the  Elect,"  is  not  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
is  he  the  God  whom  Zollikofer  adores.  "  God  is  love,"  and  it 
is  in  our  hearts,  not  on  our  lips,  that  He  would  find  His  thrice 
holy  name.  It  is  such  worship  as  this,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
which,  after  the  exam])le  of  his  divine  Master,  the  St.  Gall 
preacher  recommends  to  his  flock.  If  we  love  God,  who  is 
perfect,  we  shall  seek  to  become  perfect,  even  as  is  our 
heavenly  Father.  Zollikofer,  who  thoroughly  appreciated  this 
truth,  instead  of  taking  up  his  attention  with  the  conversations 
of  Antony  of  Padua  with  the  fishes,  or  the  discourses  of  St. 
Francis  d'Assise  with  the  swallows,  woi'ks  specially  to  reform 
characters,  to  bring  Christianity  within  the  domestic  circle,  for  it 
is  the  great  law  of  self-denial,  and  inspires  the  only  true  courage. 
He  possessed  the  admirable  tact  of  treating  in  imposing  language, 
and  in  a  sense  profoundly  religious  and  christian,  of  subjects 
hitherto  banished  by  a  false  delicacy  from  the  pulpit,  as  not 

*  Artie.  Lacovdaire. 

t  The  Pharisaism  of  the  Romish  church  has  lately  been  vigorously  portrayed 
by  two  members  of  that  communion,  MM.  Huet,  and  Bordas  de  Moulin — "Essai 
sur  la  Reforme  Catholique." 
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coming  within  its  range.  Nothing  in  his  sermons  was  more 
attractive.  As  models  of  this  style  of  preaching  may  be  cited 
his  discourses  on  the  joys  of  this  world,  as  also  on  men's  deserts. 
"  In  the  exquisite  choice  of  his  expressions,  and  of  his  reflections? 
in  the  moderate  use  of  imageiy,  in  the  harmony  and  perspicuity 
of  his  argument,  in  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  speech,  in  dignity 
yet  simplicity,  he  has  been  thought  to  resemble  Rome's  most 
celebrated  orator."  * 

The  character  of  Zollikofer  deepened  the  impression  made  by 
his  talents.  Always  careful  to  conform  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
he  was  full  of  patient  indulgence  for  sinners.  He  remembered 
that  the  maledictions  of  the  Word  made  flesh  were  not  launched 
at  feeble  souls,  seduced  by  the  fleeting  illusions  of  life,  but  at 
hypocritical  priests,  at  rich  men  that  had  no  mercy,  at  haughty 
Pharisees,  at  scribes  greedy  of  money  and  of  power.  Neither 
was  it  of  those  who  ever  hold  the  thunder  of  heaven  suspended 
over  the  poor  and  the  humble,  and  avIio  know  how  sufficiently 
to  prescribe  easy  devotional  exercises  for  the  fortunate  of  this 
world.  *  The  hypocritical  Christianity,  which  we  daily  see 
acquiring  power,  would  have  made  his  a])ostolic  spirit  indignant, 
even  as  it  discjusted  the  minister  Claude,  to  whom  ]\I.  Bungener 
assigns  so  fine  a  part  in  "A  Sermon,  time  of  Louis  XIV." 

As  I  have  cited  by  name  one  of  the  Gospel  preachers  of 
Geneva,  I  have  pleasure  in  remarking  that  Switzerland  still 
produces  men  who,  like  Zollikofei',  unite  to  Ihe  labours  of  evan- 
gelical ministration,  a  talent  for  wi'iting,  which  has  rendered 
their  names  justly  popular.  I  have  named  M.  Bungener,  his- 
torian of  the  Council  of  Trent.  I  may  not  pass  by  in  silence 
MM.  Vinet,  Chastel,  Gaberel,  and  Merle  d'Aubigne.  The  fame 
of  M.  Vinet,  whom  the  canton  of  Vaud  still  deplores,  is  now 
European.  The  works  of  M.  Le  Professor  Chastel,  author  of  "the 
Church  of  Rome  as  affecting  the  development  of  humanity,"  have 
obtained,  among  the  great  literary  corps  of  France,  the  most 

*  Mons.  P.  Scheitliii. 

f  ^^Devotions  aisees"  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  Lemoine,  which 
appeared  in  1652.  Tmly  the  policy  of  tlie  successors  of  Ignatius  dates  not  from 
yesterday. 
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flattering  distinction.  The  learned  "History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion/' by  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  has  found  numerous  readers  in 
the  New  World,  and  M.  Charles  Remusat,  in  the  "  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes,"  has  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  success. 
M.  Gaberel,  too,  has  made  himself  known  by  two  works  full  of 
research,  named  "  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,"  and 
"Voltaire  at  Geneva."  The  works  of  M.  Gaberel  are  inspired  by 
an  admirably  evangelical  spirit,  which  considers  the  interests  of 
truth  as  paramount.  In  recounting  the  annals  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  pastor,  M.  Gaberel  has  blinked  neither  its 
errors  nor  its  faults.  A  true  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Gospel, 
he  has  preached  to  all  concord  and  tolerance,  and  has  abh' 
maintained  the  right  of  free  examination.  When  he  has  had 
to  weigh  the  character  and  influence  of  Voltaire,  he  has  acquitted 
himself,  in  a  task  so  delicate,  with  a  good  faith,  which  gives  us 
tlie  highest  opinion  of  his  genuine  Christianity.  He  has  not 
feared  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  many  services  of  Voltaire 
in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  express  his  own  con- 
viction, that  the  degenerate  Catholicism  of  his  time  alone  pre- 
vented Voltaire  from  comprehending  the  sublimity  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity. 

Two  French  pastors,  M.  Adolphe  Monod,  so  deservedlv 
eulogized  by  M.  Guillaume  Guizot  in  the  Journal  des  Del)ats, 
and  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  formerly  member  for  Paris,  and  u 
minister  in  the  church  of  that  city,  have  not  only  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  well-defined  power  of  oratory,  but,  like  the 
Genevese  pastors  just  mentioned,  by  remarkable  writings.  Who 
is  unacquainted  with  "Woman"  by  Monod,  and  the  "Reply  to 
Dr.  Strauss"  of  Coquerel?  The  Protestant  pulpit  is  not  then 
so  barren  as  Papists  have  asserted.  And  be  it  remembered,  I 
have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  Geneva  and  of  France,  and  every 
one  knows  Protestants  are  somewhat  rare  in  France  since  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  "dragonnades." 

Whatever  the  talents  of  Saurin,  Spalding,  Claude,  Zollikofer, 
and  the  writers  just  mentioned,  no  one  will  think  of  ranking 
them  with  certain  orators  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  Bos- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  although  they  may  well  bear 

II.  2  a 
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comparison  with  Flechier,  Mascaron,  ^laurj,  or  Mac-Carthv. 
But  if  we  institute  a  parallel  between  the  illustrious  preachers 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  remotest  times  to  Father  Lacor- 
daire,  and  the  orators  of  our  church  (the  Eastern),  it  becomes 
apparent  the  Papacy  no  longer  enjoys  the  supremacy.  The 
originality  of  our  doctors  is,  in  fact,  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue.  Athanasius  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom, 
&c.,  had  no  pioneer,  as  they  advanced  over  a  route  untrodden 
as  yet.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  of  so  much  use  to  their 
successors,  that  even  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Oraisons 
Funebres,"  (Bossuet,)  confines  himself  frequently  to  translating 
them  literally,  and  elsewhere  imitating  their  arguments.  They 
not  alone  perfected,  but  absolutely  created  sacred  eloquence. 
Therefore,  if  we  even  found  in  them  less  perfection  than 
actually  characterizes  their  writings,  the  vigour  of  such  an  ini- 
tiative Avould  incontestably  secure  to  them  the  foremost  rank. 
Wlio  would  think  of  putting  Virgil,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Horace,  by 
the  side  of  Homer,  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Pindar.* 
Those  who  profess  to  prefer  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Massillon, 
to  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  do  not  they  resemble 
those  who  place  Boileau  in  the  same  rank  with  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos? 

I  do  not  wish  to  dilate  upon  a  purely  literary  question,  but 
shall  endeavour  to  approach  a  much  more  serious  one.  Albeit 
I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the  genius  of  Bossuet  and  of 
Bourdaloue,   I  must  franldy  confess  that  I  caimot  pronounce 

*  The  translator  must  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
wholesale  deposition  of  the  Latin  masters  of  the  lyre,  inasmuch  as  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage  of  a  language  of  £««  ^ri^snra,  that  has  greatly  contributed 
to  her  acknowledged  foremost  rank.  But  it  is  what  is  spoken  wliich  defines  the 
degree  of  merit,  and.  judged  by  that  standard,  at  least  one  Roman  name  stands 
as  high  or  rather  higher  than  his  Athenian  rival.  Cicero  is  an  undoubtedlv 
equal  orator,  and  he  is  a  greater  man  than  Demosthenes.  And  the  same  mle 
holds  true  with  the  English  as  with  the  Latin  language,  for  Shakespeare  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  any  of  the  Greek  writers,  yet  he  had  by  no  means  so 
admirable  a  language,  which  was  even  less  flexible  in  his  day,  than  it  has  since 
become. — Trans. 
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them  evangelical.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  superstitions  which 
they  defend  with  singular  zeal ;  I  will  not  say  with  what  stupe- 
faction I  hear  a  Bossuet  insisting  on  the  immaculate  conception 
of  Mary,  as  if  it  concerned  the  very  existence  of  God :  I  shall 
remain  silent  as  to  these  pure  theological  idolatries.  But  how 
to  refrain  from  speaking  of  that  worship  of  the  majesty  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  deprives  the  two  celebrated  orators  of  all  senti- 
ment of  dignity  as  to  their  ministiy?  If  a  man  living  in  a 
private  position  had  allowed  himself  half  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  would  there  not  have  resounded  in  his  ears 
the  most  formidable  menaces  ?  Because  the  question  concerns  a 
prince,  who,  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  ordering  the 
"  dragon nades,"  sacrificed  to  the  clergy  the  best  interests  of 
France,  must  one  make  a  David,  a  Jehoshaphat,  a  Hezekiah  of  a 
monarch  whose  wdiole  life  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  com- 
mon morality.  The  independence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  political  system  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. The  faults,  oftentimes  most  excusable,  committed 
by  the  ignorant  masses,  are  loaded  with  anathemas,  but  there  is 
every  sort  of  management  resorted  to  for  the  vices,  a  thousand 
times  more  flagrant,  of  the  powerful  of  this  earth,  whose  gold  or 
whose  influence  is  necessary  to  the  clergy.  If  among  the  priests 
of  Rome  there  be  found  any  who  prefer  the  Gospel  to  such 
criminal  diplomacy,  they  are  like  Savonarola*  delivered  up  to 
the  executioner,  or  like  M.  Lacordaire  treated  as  suspicious  per- 
sons, and  finish  their  career  in  exile  and  obscurity. f 

The  illustrious  preachers  of  the  Oriental  Church  have  shown 
much  greater  independence.  Every  one  knows  with  what  re- 
solution Athanasius  the  Great  and  Basil  the  Great  struggled 
against  the  sovereigns  of  Byzantium.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
citing  in  evidence  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  our  church, 
John  of  the  Golden  mouth,  (Chrysostom,)  to  wdiom  the  Romans 

*  Madden — Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  Illustrative  of  the  Church  and 
State  Connexion. 

f  See  Lorain's  Biograiyhij  of  the  Bev.  Father  Lacordaire,  and  De  Lomenie's 
Father  Lacordaire,  by  a  7iobodi/.  The  first  of  these  biographies,  like  that  of 
M.  Mirecourt,  is  enthusiastic,  the  last  much  less  so. 
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of  the  West  have  so  often  likened  Bossuet.  There  is  between 
these  two  bishops  precisely  the  diiference  that  exists  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Gospel.  Chrysostom  dreads  neither 
emperors,  nor  empresses,  nor  fair  favourites,  nor  great  people, 
nor  courtiers.  With  an  intrepid  freedom,  which  our  contem- 
poraries would  not  fail  to  call  "  socialism,"  he  attacks  the  vices 
of  all  classes,  especially  the  disorders  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
Empress  Eudoxia,  a  bold  abandoned  woman,  had  no  bitterer 
enemy.  He  was  not  a  man  to  have  bent  servilely  before  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  or  have  treated  as  Highnesses,  M.  le  Due 
du  Maine,  or  Monsieur  de  Toulouse.  Neither  does  he  take 
any  more  pains  with  the  courtiers  or  the  Avealthy,  than  with  the 
despots  of  Constantinople.  He  attacks  with  apostolic  vigour 
that  selfishness  winch  induces  them  to  cover  with  precious  stuffs 
the  walls  of  their  ])alaces  or  the  horses  of  their  equipages,  whilst 
the  poor  of  Christ  have  neither  bread  nor  clothing  :  that  sen- 
suality which  leads  them  to  prefer  the  satisfaction  of  the  present 
moment  to  the  pure  felicity  of  being  the  providence  of  the  un- 
happy ;  that  pride  which  makes  them  believe  themselves  of  a  na- 
ture superior  to  other  men.  He  is  not  contented  with  speculative 
theories  as  to  the  eminent  worthiness  of  the  poor  members  of 
the  church;  he  reasserts  with  energy  their  imprescriptible  rights. 
It  is  unjust,  he  exclaims,  that  some  should  be  condemned  to  the 
sufferings  of  wretchedness  and  the  tortures  of  famine,  whilst  the 
few  spend  vast  sums  for  a  recherche  dish,  or  a  sumptuous  piece 
of  furniture.  He  unceasingly  invokes  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  God  and  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  In  that  fourth  cen- 
tury he  proclaims,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  iron  sceptre  of 
the  Byzantine  Caesars,  those  rights  of  man,  which  Western 
writers  seem  to  consider  as  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  courage  of  the  illustrious  bishoj)  was  the  more  admirable, 
that  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  not,  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  church,  sheltered  from  the  vengeance  of  "his  Eter- 
nity the  Emperor  of  New  Rome."  Czarism  Avill  always  readily 
])rotect  a  servile  priesthood  which  teaches  the  people  that  to 
condemn  the  caprices  of  absolute  princes  is  to  resist  the^ordon- 
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nance  of  God,"  and  that  all  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  an  apos- 
tolic   orthodox  or  Catholic    emperor.      But  Caisar  sutlers  no 
independent  pulpit  to  rise  near  his  throne  ;  nor  permits  that  a 
true  disci|)le  of  the  Gospel  shall  venture  to  remind  him  that  the 
duties  of  the  exalted  position  of  prince  or  emperor  are  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  imperious  than  those  of  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  God  hides  his  face  from  monarchs  who,  like  Solo- 
mon, Jeroboam,  and  Ahaz,  sacrifice  their  people  to  their  plea- 
sures and  their  selfishness.     1  do  not  then  wonder  that  Gregory 
Thaumaturo;us,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Grecrory 
of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  all  trod  the  path  that  led  to  exile.     I 
concede  that  the  method  of  the  courtier  bishops  of  Louis  XIV. 
is  much  more  convenient.     It  is  unquestionably  more  agreeable 
to  be  "Bishop  of  Meaux,  Councillor  to  his  Majesty,  Preceptor  of 
Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  &c.,"  than  like  Chrysostom  to  die  of 
fatigue  on  the  roads  of  Asia,  for  having,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
the  Apostles,  denounced  the  pride  of  the  great,  and  the  satur- 
nalia of  the  court.     But  the  present  is  not  all  in  all,  and  as  the 
immortal  historian  says  with  just  severity  of  imperial  Rome, 
"suum  cuique  decus  posteritas  rependet " 

After  the  Sabbath  service,  I  left  the  valley.  The  enervating 
breeze  that  occasionally  accompanies  the  Fohn  was  gently 
whispering  among  the  cherry-trees,  and  the  pine-trees  on  the 
heights.  An  overwhelming  feeling  oppressed  me  like  some  sad 
presentiment.  It  was  realized  when  at  Unterseen,  a  messenger 
from  Daina  begged  me  to  visit  my  young  friend.  It  was  the 
last  day  we  passed  together.  On  the  morrow  I  watched  by  her 
])illow,  as  she  lay  in  her  beauty,  but  pale  and  cold  as  marble, 
and  in  the  evening,  under  a  serene  sky,  bespangled  with  stars, 
I  sat  down  by  her  coffin  in  the  boat  which  conveyed  her  to 
her  last  resting-place.  Her  bed  of  flowers  is  washed  by  the 
])ure  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  in  the  lonely  little  isle  of 
Iseltwald.  There,  under  the  mulberry-trees,  I  laid  her  down  to 
sleep,  where  the  shadows  are  densest,  and  the  calm  deepest  and 
most  solemn,  and  I  departed  comforted  in  the  thought  that  she 
had  seen  the  end  of  her  trials  and  her  sorrows. 
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Since  I  have  set  foot  on  this  beloved  soil,  have  I  experienced 
one  moment  of  fatigue  ?  A  pilgrim  wandering  at  will  among 
these  mountains,  have  I  but  once  even  rested  on  the  dust-cov- 
ered baton  which  has  been  my  companion  in  so  many  long  travels. 
No!  my  spirit,  erst  beaten  down,  has  revived  in  .its  strength: 
my  whole  being  tastes  a  new  hfe;  I  have  said  to  myself,  "Hap- 
piness is  not  a  dream,  there  is  yet  hope  in  this  world,  nothing  is 
lost,  for  the  Eternal  has  manifested  himself  as  he  did  in  dreams 
long  past,  as  a  generous  power  which  loads  all  his  creatures 
alike  with  the  fruits  of  his  bounty.  1  have  again  found  the 
God  of  justice,  after  whom  I  had  yearned  in  the  intolerable  con- 
straints of  arbitrary  servitude.  If  I  quit  these  mountains,  these 
valleys,  these  unequalled  lakes,  it  is  because  I  must  again  un- 
dergo trial,  and  that  tears  are  a  baptism,  which  must  be  unceas- 
ingly renewed,  if  we  would  wisli  to  be  purified  of  the  lurking 
seeds  of  human  selfishness  and  human  weakness. 

With  these  rocks  then  I  leave  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of 
ray  soul,  like  a  treasure  which  it  will  be  my  sweetest  pleasure 
one  day  to  recover!  May  they,  like  the  golden  clouds  that  rise 
from  the  valleys  to  float  in  space,  mount  to  Him  who  rejects  not 
the  humblest  tribute  of  praise. 

It  is  amid  such  fancies,  0  my  friend,  that  I  quit  the  glorious 
valleys  of  the  Oberland,  and  of  that  country  which  I  cherish  for 
its  love  of  liberty,  and  even  now  a  conveyance  waits  to  bear 
me  through  narrow  gorges,  past  cascades  and  rocks,  and  across 
the  forests  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Bale.  I  turned  one  mo- 
ment to  look  for  the  last  time  on  that  country,  which  I  shall 
ever  regret  to  leave  behind  me.  As  if  it  would  fain  have  me 
admire  in  this  last  glance  its  entire  beautj^,  it  presented  itself 
bathed  in  almost  celestial  light,  as  if  enveloped  in  a  natural  halo. 
The  three  summits  of  the  Eigher,  the  ]Monch,  and  tiie  Jungfrau, 
shone  alone  in  the  rosy  light,  while  a  brown  haze  enveloped  the 
rest  of  the  landscape.     At  the  sight   my  heart   bounded  with 
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irresistible  ardour  to  their  sublime  peaks,  only  to  fall  the  deeper 
into  regret  and  desolation. 

While  thus  nmsinor,  I  heard  by  my  side  the  sobs  of  a  young 
Swiss,  who  was  leavino;  his  native  country  for  the  new  world. 
He  too  was  given  over  to  the  profoundest  grief.  Oh!  How 
powerless  w^as  I  to  console  him.  My  own  bitterness  of  heart 
seemed  almost  equal  to  his,  for  the  heart  makes  a  native  country 
there  where  it  finds  institutions  that  satisfy  its  free  instincts,  its 
eternal  aspirations  after  independence. 

Night  had  fallen  on  the  landscape.  Occasionally  the  moon 
shed  a  mysterious  light  over  portions  of  the  magnificent  route  I 
was  travelling.  When  from  time  to  time,  the  roll  of  the  wheels 
of  the  vehicle  ceased  for  a  few  moments,  I  heard  the  cry  of  the 
birds  of  night  mingling  with  the  torrents  as  they  roared  in  the 
abysses  beneath,  and  with  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  pines 

"  ...         at  I'andom  cast, 

That  shade  the  steep,  and  sigh  in  every  blast." 

Scarcely  had  morning  revealed  the  many-tinted  landscape,  as 
I  entered  the  fortified  precincts  of  Bale,  wdiose  massive  forts  recall 
to  memory  the  perilous  existence  of  the  individual  in  the  middle 
ages.  Some  few  cities  have  an  outward  appearance  strictly 
conformable  with  the  characters  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants; 
man  has  there  built  a  dwelling  that  corresponds  to  his  imagina- 
tion, his  tastes  and  his  convictions.  The  learned  and  industrious 
city  which  Erasmus  made  his  abode  belongs  completely  to  this 
type.  Here  are  none  of  those  beauteous  blue  lakes  which  so 
ravish  the  sense  at  Vevey,  at  Geneva,  at  Zurich,  at  Thun,  at 
Lugano,  at  Zug,  at  Locarno;  nought  is  here  of  that  pleasant 
southern  sun  which  lights  up  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Bellin- 
zona,  and  ripens  the  fruit  on  the  pale  green  olive  trees  of  Men- 
drisio;  but  dull  and  gloomy  streets;  a  plain  champagne  without 
aught  to  break  the  monotony,  a  sky  obscured  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  Rhine.  Neither  does  one  see  here  that  gay,  careless, 
heedless  populace,  which  each  evening  carols  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Ceresio.*     An   active,  serious,  bustling 

*  Or  Lugano. —  Tram. 
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people,  absorbed  by  many  cares  and  Bourse  speculations,  pass 
carelessly  by  the  traveller.  The  river  itself  has  not  here  the 
majestic  expanse  it  presents  further  down,  beneath  those  cities 
where  floats  the  black  eagle,  or  laving  the  walls  of  the  magnifi- 
cent feudal  castles  that  frown  over  its  turbid  waters.  The 
charm  of  this  city,  so  justly  celebrated,  is  visible  at  the  first  glance, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  that  exquisite  neatness  which  invariably 
marks  an  easy  and  comfortable  mode  of  life. 

In  the  IGth  century,  however,  these  evidences  of  advanced 
civilization  must   have    been  at   Btile,  as  elsewhere,  quite  un- 
known: what  charm,  then,  can  Bale  have  had  for  Erasmus?  is 
the  question  of  every  intelligent  visitor.     I  could  not  compre- 
hend it,  till  I  had  ascended  the  slope  leading  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  separated  by  the  Rhine,  and  stood  on  the 
Cathedral  terrace.     Here  I  paused,  full  of  an  indefinable  com- 
fort and  calm.     From  this  elevated  spot  called  "  the  pfalz," 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  city  and  marks  the  course  of  the  river. 
One  could  fancy  those  lofty  houses  ranged  along  the  banks  to  be 
spectators  eagerly  contemplating  those  grand  waters,  which  bathe 
so  many  sumptuous  palaces,  so  many  fertile  slopes,  so  many  fruit- 
ful plains.    From  the  modest  roofs  of  Bale,  the  eye  sweeps  in  the 
distance  over  the  grey  slopes  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  into 
the  depths  of  the  Black  Forest.    Dreamily  reclining  under  some 
immense  mulberry-trees,  whose  broad  leaves  shade  me  from  the 
glare,  I  contemplate  the  vast  territory  of  that  grand  German  race, 
which  extends  from  Poland  to  the  very  heart  of  Switzerland, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  German  Ocean  and  Baltic  Sea,  to 
those  boundless  plains  over  which  the  Slavonic  cavaliers  urge 
tlieir  steeds.     What  a  marvellous  world  of  war,  of  science,  of 
poetry!    Under  the  antique  oaks,  I  still  seem  to  see  Hermann, 
(the  Arminius  of  the  Romans,)  wielding  his  terrible  hatchet  be- 
fore the  soldiers  of  Varus;   Witikind,  who  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  hold  the  destinies  of  France ;  Charlemagne  pursuing  the  feroci- 
ous Huns  into  their  distant  retreats,  and  that  galaxy  of  emperors 
who  restored  the  prestige  of  the  holy  empire;   Otho  the  Great 
who  restored  the  throne  of  Charlemagne;  Conrad  HI.;    Fred- 
eric Barbarossa;    the  formidable  Hohenstaufen    family,   whose 
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name  still  knells  in  the  ears  of  papacy;  Rodolph  of  Habsburg, 
benefactor  of  the  people;  Charles  V.,  on  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  set;  Maria-Theresa,  whom  the  Hungarians  called 
"their  king:" — Joseph  II.,  who  recommenced  the  glorious 
struggle  against  the  popes: — In  the  shadowy  misty  horizon  rise 
to  the  mind's  eye,  the  cities  which  have  moi'e  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  the  Germanic  race,  than  the  swords  of  Hermann  and 
of  Charlemagne: — Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Fribourg,  Leipzig, 
Tubingen,  Konigsberg,  Jena,  Berlin,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Bonn, 
universities  justly  famous,  whence  sallied  forth  so  many  philoso- 
phers, scholars,  poets,  and  men  eminent  in  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Thence  I  seem  to  see  issuing  forth,  Luther,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Leibnitz,  Klopstock,  Kant,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Kotze- 
hue,  Schiller,  Gothe,  Schelling,  Hegel,  H.  Heine,  their  brows 
beffirt  with  the  laurels  of  ijenius. 

Suddenly  my  vision  has  become  more  penetrating!  Having 
weighed  the  past,  it  casts  the  depths  of  the  future.  It  sees  the 
Germany  of  Luther  and  of  Fichte,  cloyed  with  the  triumphs  of 
mind,  reasserting  the  political  liberty,  which  the  daughter  of 
Hermann  cannot  admit  to  be  the  sole  privilege  of  her  sisters, 
England,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia.  The  sword  of  Witikind 
flashes  in  her  hand  like  the  glaive  of  an  archangel.  As  they 
mark  its  trenchant  sweep,  the  tyrants  who  have  so  often  de- 
graded her  noble  form  with  fetters,  c^rovel  in  the  dust.  She 
thunders  forth  the  invectives  of  Luther  and  of  Von  Hutten 
against  the  papal  Babylon,  and  the  entranced  nations  seem  to 
hear  anew  the  voice  of  the  apostle  of  Wittenberg.  Again  they 
break  in  sunder  the  bonds,  brought  ao;ain  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  by  the  successors  of  Leo  X.  The  flames  into  which  the 
Reformer  caused  the  Decretals  of  Rome  to  be  thrown,  is  seen 
consuming  the  inquisitors'  concordats,  by  which  the  unworthy 
successors  of  the  Hohenstaufens  have  made  over  to  the  foreigner 
the  sacred  liberties  of  the  German  empire.  Germany,  united  and 
regenerated,  as  she  proudly  marks  her  sons  established  as  masters 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges,  as  on  the  plains 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
ijjlories  of  thought.     She  wishes  also  to  vie  with  free  England, 
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with  industrious  Holland,  with  intrejjid  Sweden,  she  wishes, 
while  stretching  a  paternal  hand  to  the  Latin  races,  to  advance 
with  gigantic  strides  on  the  highway  of  progress  and  of  liberty. 
]\Iy  dreams  are  dispelled  under  the  keen  wind  which  whistles 
in  the  deserted  cloisters  of  the  Minster,  whose  towers  of  reddish 
granite  piei'ce  the  smoky  haze  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  these  im- 
pressions were  not  completely  effaced.  Beneath  these  vast 
arcades,  said  I  to  myself,  Erasmus  loved  to  look  over  the  glori- 
ous land  of  the  race  whose  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  Like 
Erasmus,  Germany  is  admired  for  its  genius.  Nevertheless,  has 
she  not  more  than  once  diminished  the  grandeur  of  her  destiny, 
by  not  compreliending  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic 
action  1  Let  her,  like  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  know  how 
to  expose  tlie  follies  and  the  superstitions  of  men,  but  let  her 
also  endeavour  to  imitate  Luther's  magnificent  energy,  rather 
than  the  perpetual  indecision  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Col- 
loquies. Let  her  never  forget  that  the  first  rank  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  is  not  for  the  adorers  of  sublime  thought,  but 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HOlV  TO  DO  AND  TO  FIGHT  THE   GOOD 
FIGHT  OF  THE  ASSERTION  OF  THAT  THOUGHT. 


XL  VII. 

Just  as  the  sun  began  to  dart  his  rays  with  a  more  than 
agreeable  ardour,  I  followed  the  sacristan  into  the  vast  nave  of 
the  cathedral.  On  quitting  the  choir,  we  ascended,  by  a  narrow 
staircase,  into  the  chamber  wherein  formerly  was  held  the  Coun- 
cil of  Bale.  One  of  the  five  Congresses  assembled  there,  whilst 
the  church  itself  was  reserved  for  general  reunions.  Four 
Gothic  windows  gave  admission  into  tliis  apartment  to  as  many 
masses  of  light,  which  all  impinge  upon  the  bust  of  Erasmus 
placed  on  a  table,  and  wearing  the  cap  of  a  Doctor.  Erasmus 
in  this  place  !  what  a  singular  neighbourhood  !  Here  the  timid 
Reformer  appears,  in  this  deserted  chamber  in  which  bishops, 
with  as  little  decision  of  character  as  himself,  attacked  with 
faltering  hand  the  worm-eaten  edifice  of  papacy. 
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Perhaps  this  cathedral  is  the  best  monument  to  remind  us  of 
the  impotence  of  man's  efforts,  where  enerijy  fails  him.  Here 
reposes  Erasmus,  who  might  have  acquired  to  himself  the  glory 
of  being  the  Father  of  the  Eeformation  of  the  16th  century; 
here  the  bishops  of  the  West  attempted,  but  with  irresolute 
minds,  to  forestall  the  revolution,  which  withdrew  from  papal 
supremacy  those  countries  whose  enlightenment,  whose  liberty, 
and  whose  social  organization  placed  them  in  the  advanced  guard 
of  European  civilization. 

When  Rome  burnt  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  her  hope 
was  that  she  had  thereby  rendered  Reform  an  impossibility.    But 
Heaven  itself  was  wearied  with  so  many  legal  assassinations,  for 
the  cries  of  victims  for  vengeance  smote  the  ear  on  all  sides. 
The  Bohemians,  indignant  at  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  which,  to  satisfy  sacerdotal  rancour,  had 
violated  all  law,  human   and  divine,  rose  as  one  man.     The 
papacy  thought  to  crush  them  out  as  they  had  exterminated  the 
Albigenses.      So  it  preached  a  crusade.      But  the  energetic 
guidance  which  was  wanting  to  the  south  of  France  was  sup- 
plied to  Bohemia  in  the  persons  of  leaders,  as  inexorable  as  they 
were  invincible.     John  Ziska  vowed  to  revenge  the  martyrs  of 
Constance.     He  fulfilled  his  oath  after  such  a  fashion,  that  the 
forsworn  judges  who  had  condemned  tlie  Bohemian  pastors  to 
death,  tasted  the  bitter  pangs  of  remorse  and  a  too  late  repent- 
ance.     Catholic   historians,   and    likewise    certain    Protestant 
authors,  who  have  reproached  him  with  severity  for  his  cruelty, 
alike  forget  that  the  barbarity  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  had 
necessarily  roused  the  fury  of  the  wild  Bohemian  leader  against 
the  entire  body  of  the  clergy.     "  The  punishment  of  Huss," 
says  Lenfant,  "  was  the  crime  of  the  entire  clergy  and  of  two 
popes,  of  whom  one,  John  XXIH.,  ardently  sought  his  death, 
while  the  other,  Martin  V.,  formally  and  solemnly  approved  it." 
The  Hussite  war  was  a  fresh  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  oracle  of 
the  New  Testament — "  Whoso  draweth  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."     In  the  middle  of  the  war,  Ziska  perished.     A 
Hussite    poet   composed   in   his   honour   the    following   Latin 
epitaph : 
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"  8trenuus  in  bellis  hoc  dormit  Ziska  sepulcliro, 
Ziska  suae  gentis  gloria,  Martis  honos. 
Ille  ducera  scelerum,  monachos,  pestemque  netand;im 
Ad  Stygias  justo  fulmine  trusit  aquas. 
Surget  adliuc  ruisus,  quadratse  cornua  cristas 
Supplicii  ut  paeuas,  quas  memere,  luaut."* 

Another  epitaph,  by  Matthew  Colin,  calls  him  the  scourge  of 
tlie  monks  and  of  the  Romish  bishop.  Procopius  the  Shaven, 
(sometimes  called  the  Great,)  and  Procopius  the  Less,  continued, 
after  Ziska's  death,  the  terrible  mission  of  avenging  the  death  of 
Huss.  The  former,  conqueror  of  Tauss,  made  himself  so  formi- 
dable to  the  troops  of  Rome,  that  they  fled  his  approach.  The 
papacy,  despairing  of  exterminating  the  Bohemians,  discovered 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  with  them  : 
it  wished  to  try  and  corrupt,  since  it  could  not  subdue  them. 
Other  reasons  combined  to  make  the  Pope  anxious  to  convoke 
a  council.  By  dint  of  the  most  criminal  deceptions  Martin  V. 
had  been  able  to  prevent  all  efforts  at  reform  by  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Nevertheless  the  indignation  became  so  general 
that  the  bishops  themselves  came  ultimately  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  public  opinion.  At  the  period  we  speak 
of,  a  large  number  of  prelates  bethought  them  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Church.  They  even  attempted  to  approxi- 
mate to  it,  by  more  and  more  weakening  the  ]japal  authority  to 
the  benefit  of  episcopal  power.  The  efforts  made  at  Ferrara, 
Bale,  and  Florence,  to  fuse  Constantinople  and  Rome,  developed 
these  tendencies,  by  bringing  the  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church 
into  contact  with  the  deputies  of  the  Oriental  Church.  In  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  tliev  succeeded  in  ranmng  the  adherents  of 
Rome  into  two  rival  camps. 

The  period  at  which  the  bishops  of  the  West  endeavoured  to 
recover  in  part  their  independence  was  the  epoch  most  fruitful 
in  Western  Catholicism.     France,  disembarrassed  of  a  domina- 

*  Here  lies  Ziska,  the  energetic  in  war,  the  glory  of  his  countrj',  the  pride  of 
the  god  of  war:  with  justly-launched  thunderbolts  he  has  hurled  into  the  waters 
of  Styx  those  leaders  of  all  mischief,  the  monks.  And  he  shall  rise  again,  that 
tIie"square-honneted  men  may  undergo  the  pangs  of  their  well-merited  punish- 
ment. 
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tion  that  allowed  nothing  to  the  intelligence,  could  give  free 
scope  to  its  genius.  It  is  the  age  of  Descartes,  St.  Cyran, 
Eichelieu,  Bossuet,  Malebranche,  Fenelon,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and 
La  Bruvere,  and  of  the  greatest  poets  which  the  old  land  of  the 
Gauls  has  ever  produced.  Whilst  the  kingdom  of  the  fleur  de 
lis  was  being  regenerated  by  a  sort  of  half  religious  liberty, 
Spain  and  Italy,  under  the  yoke  of  ultramontanisni,  lost  all 
enercry  and  activity  of  intellect. 

The  Council  of  Bale,  at  which  this  salutary  insurrection  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  against  the  papal  absolutism,  is  assur- 
edlv  one  of  those  assemblies  which  most  merit  the  attention  of 
philosophers  and  historians.  The  prelates  assembled  on  that 
free  Helvetic  soil,  where  the  two  churches  of  the  East  and  the 
AVest  were  engaged  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  experienced 
in  their  hearts  Christian  sentiments,  unknown  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  The  papacy  had  had  a  presentiment  of  this  danger, 
It  beheld  with  terror  an  assembly  which  remained  "  ew  perma- 
nence" for  sixteen  years.  Therefore  Eugenius  IV.,  successor  of 
Martin  Y.,  tried  all  possible  means  to  dissolve  it.  "  He  promul- 
gated three  bulls  against  the  Council  of  Bale,"  says  Midler  iu 
his  History  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  "  and  the  first  task  im- 
posed on  his  pontificate  was  the  necessity  he  experienced  of 
revokincT  tAvo  outrioht.  whilst  he  durst  not  put  the  thii'd  into 
practice." 

The  bishops  first  declared,  like  the  Council  of  Constance, 
that  illimitable  authority  was  not  inherent  in  the  oflice  of  the 
executive  chief  ("caput  ministeriale")  of  the  church:  that  the 
sovereign  power  resided  in  the  general  council,  whether  con- 
voked Avith  or  without  the  Pope's  consent.  Next  they  took  u]) 
the  affairs  of  the  Hussites.  They  required  them  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Bale,  but  giving  such  needful  sureties  as  the  fate  of  Huss 
had  rendered  necessary.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  might  be  re- 
marked Rockisan,  who  afterwards  became  archbishop  of  Prague. 
Procopius  the  Great  headed  the  lay  representatives.  The  en- 
trance into  the  city  of  the  Bohemians  caused  a  profound  sensation. 
"  The  entire  population,"  says  ^neas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II.),  himself  an  eye-witness,  "  crowded  the  streets  and  out- 
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skirts  of  the  city  to  see  tliem  enter.  Amongst  tlie  crowd  mif^'lit 
even  be  seen  some  members  of"  the  Council,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  so  warhke  a  nation.  Men,  women,  children,  persons  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  were  in  the  public  squares,  or  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  or  even  on  the  house-tops  awaiting  them. 
Here  a  group  would  remark  one  of  the  visitors,  and  there  another 
would  select  a  different  oljject  of  attention.  Great  was  the  sur- 
prise at  their  garb  hitherto  unknown,  and  thoroughly  foreign, 
at  their  grim  faces,  and  fiercely  glancing  eyes;  in  a  word,  it  was 
found  that  report  had  for  once  not  exaggerated  the  reality. 
Especially  were  all  eyes  rivetted  on  Procopius.  There,  said 
they,  is  the  man  who  has  so  many  times  put  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  faithful,  who  has  overthrown  so  many  cities,  who  has 
massacred  so  many  thousands  of  mankind,  as  much  feared  by 
his  own  men  as  by  his  enemies,  a  captain,  unconquered,  enter- 
prising, and  indefatigable."* 

The  presence  in  Council  of  the  Bohemians  did  not  on  this 
occasion  produce  tiie  harmony  desired  by  the  bishops.  But 
somewhat  later,  these  haughty  soldiers,  who  had  with  such  in- 
domitable energy  opposed  the  crusade  of  Rome,  were  less  able 
to  cope  with  her  cunning  diplomacy.  They  signed  a  treaty, 
known  as  the  Comjjactatu,  which  reimposed  on  them  the  yoke 
which  they  had  so  valorously  thrown  off',  and  which  still  weighs 
heavily  on  their  descendants.  So  Rome  too  frequently  is  able 
to  regain  by  deception,  the  ground  she  has  lost  through  the  legi- 
timate insurrections  of  the  masses. 

The  council  was  not  so  successful  with  the  deputies  from  the 
East.  Political  objects  a  little  later  decided  the  Caesars  of  the 
East  to  conclude,  at  Florence,  a  treaty  which  was  not  ratified  by 
the  Oi'icntals.  Tiie  Western  writers  have  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  at  what  they  call  our  schismatic  obsti- 
nacy. Daily  is  this  name  still  bestowed  on  us  in  publications 
where  the  use  of  such  epithets  fills  us  Avith  amazement.  Would 
not  one  say  we  had  torn  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour?  But 
who  are  they  that  have  broken  away  from  the  Catholic,  that  is, 

*  Lenfaiit's  translation. 
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the  Universal  chiirchl  Are  tliey  to  be  found  in  those  Chris- 
tians who  have  refused  to  recoiinize  tlie  usurpations  of  Gregorv 
VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  those  audacious  pontitfs  who,  refusing 
to  ''render  unto  Ctesar  the  tilings  that  were  Ciesar's,"  have,  by 
their  intolerable  despotism  and  dangerous  innovations,  desen^eil 
the  antipathy  of  every  upright  member  of  the  Western  clergy  ? 
Or  among  those  bishops  who  have  refused  to  join  with  Kome  in 
lighting  the  tires  at  those  stakes  with  which  Eiu'ope  during  cen- 
times was  covered?  Or  among  those  faithful  who  have  refused 
to  accord  the  divine  privilege  of  infallibility  to  a  man  at  once 
ignorant  and  stained  with  crime,  and  reverence  him  as  the  In- 
carnate Word"?  Certes,  it  would  at  tirst  sight  rather  seem  that 
those  are  the  tnae  schismatics  who  prefix  the  title  Boman  to 
that  of  Catholic,  bv  one  of  the  most  sintjular  inconoruities  ever 
expressed  in  human  language.  We  are  not  Alexandrine  Ca- 
tholics or  Constantinopolitan  Catholics.  Such  a  conjunction  of 
words  amongst  us  would  make  a  child  smile.  We  are  simph- 
Catiiolics,  that  is  to  say,  members  of  that  great  church  which  is 
neither  a  sect^  nor  an  association  of  monks,  nor  a  clerical  con- 
venticle, but  which  embraces  in  its  wide  charity  all  the  veritable 
children  of  Christ,  all  those  who  have  the  evangelical  spirit  as 
contradistingiushed  to  the  Pharisaical;  all  those  who  have  sin- 
cerely treasured  up  in  their  heart  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Liberator  of  mankind.  If  that  be  the  schism  with 
which  we  are  reproached,  we  fi'ankly  avow  that  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  renounce  our  schism.  We,  therefore,  completely,  and 
in  all  points,  approve  our  fathers'  proceedings,  who  refused  at 
Bale  to  submit  themselves  to  Papal  absolutism,  who  tore  up  the 
treaty  signed  at  Florence  by  the  ominous  policy  of  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  at  whose  hands  the  Eastern  church  has  suf- 
fered so  much  I 

Alter  all,  the  chiefs  of  the  council  of  Bale  finished  bv  them- 
selves desen'ing  the  epithet  of  schismatics,  now  so  profuselv 
la\'ished  on  us.  Wlien  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  their 
number  perceived  that  the  pope  was  resolved  to  recommence 
the  melancholy  force  presented  by  Martin  V.  at  Constance,  thev 
resolved  to  combat  a  power  which  imposed  so  heavv  a  voke  on 
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the  Christian  world.  Eugenius  IV.,  perceiving  that  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of"  Roman  chicanery  would  prove  unavailable  in 
preventing  the  realization  of  their  projects,  transferred  the  coun- 
cil to  Ferrara.  The  partisans  of  Rome  assembled  there,  and 
there,  too,  might  even  be  seen  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Pale- 
ologus,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  When  some  one 
"proposed  *  to  the  Greeks  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his 
Holiness,  and  kiss  his  feet,  they  replied,  that,  even  in  praying 
to  God,  they  bent  not  the  knee."  It  seems  they  were  hardly  as 
tractable  at  Bale,  for  the  pope  overwhelmed  the  Reformed  pre- 
lates with  excommunications.  The  struggle  ended  in  a  total 
rupture.  The  Fathers  of  Bale  deposed  Eugenius  IV.,  and  in 
his  place  elected  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  designa- 
tion of  Felix  V.f 

Rome  was  enabled  yet  once  again  to  stifle  this  insurrection. 
But  the  Reformation  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  Reformers 
.  were  yet  to  profit  b}^  the  errors  of  the  Fathers  of  the  council  of 
Bale.  These  had  not  understood  that  papacy,  like  the  Societv 
of  Jesus,  is  one  of  the  institutions  Avhich  admit  of  no  reform, 
because  despotism  is  its  essence.  So  long  as  the  successor  of 
Boniface  VIII.  and  John  XXIII.  pretended  to  substitute  his 
will  for  Gospel  truth,  so  long  was  it  impossible  to  emerge  from 
the  slough  of  superstition  which,  in  those  days,  stifled  all  true 
Christian  thought.  We,  in  these  days,  have  no  very  exact  idea 
of  the  extravagant  articles  of  belief  prescribed  in  "the  good  old 
times." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  when  the  harvest  seemed 
uncertain  in  the  Alps,  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  went 
round  it,  armed  at  all  points,  and  carrying  iron-shod  sticks. 
They  accompanied  the  procession  with  extraordinary  bounds, 
and  engaged  in  combat,  as  if  thereby  the  dearth  could  be 
averted,  t     Felix  Ilgemmerlin,  who  was  of  sufficiently  inde])en- 

*  I  quote  tlie  Abbe  Choisy. 

t  Leufant — History  of  the  Hussite  War,  and  of  the  Council  of  Bale — has  re- 
futed the  stones  told  of  the  Epicurean  life  of  this  prince  at  Eipaille,  falsehoods 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  various  histories  of  Switzerland, 

X  Tschudi — Hauptschl  Zerschied.  Alterth.,  p.  29-1. 
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dent  mind  to  compare  tlie  monks  to  "rats  and  swine  who  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  home,"  thoui^^ht  it  by  no  means  useless  to  pro- 
nounce over  sick  cattle  benedictory  formulse ;  to  exorcise  by 
imprecations  the  storms  he  ascribed  to  infernal  power:  he 
deemed  the  letter  N  a  grand  resource  against  the  plague;  and 
he  congratulated  the  bishops  of  Lausanne  and  Coire,  the  former 
for  having  employed  passages  of  Scripture  against  the  water- 
fiend,  the  second  for  having  excommunicated  the  cockchafers, 
cited  before  his  tribunal,  and  defended  by  an  advocate.  So  far 
advanced  was  the  West,  before  the  barbarians  of  the  Reforma- 
tion came  to  overthrow  the  brilliant  edifice  constructed  by  the 
papacy. 


XL  VIII. 

We  silently  returned  to  the  cathedral,  of  a  handsome  Gothic 
style,  where  may  still  be  traced  ancient  vestiges  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  Only  our  own  solitary  footsteps  resounded  in  the 
silent  arcades.  I  stopped  before  a  tomb  placed  in  one  of  the 
crypts  of  the  vast  edifice.  A  slab  of  reddish  marble,  upright 
against  the  wall,  bears  the  name  of  a  man,  once  among  the 
most  celebrated  guests  of  the  city,  and  who,  long  before  the 
days  of  Luther,  had  rebelled  against  the  despotism  of  Rome. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  may  be  considered  as  an  adopted 
son  of  Switzerland,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  scholars, 
whose  ardour  for  the  resurrection  of  letters  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  known  to  all.  Emerged  from  a  convent,  he  en- 
joyed, like  Luther,  the  advantage  of  studying  at  the  fountain 
head  all  the  Romish  superstitions.  But  the  profound  repug- 
nance with  which  they  inspired  him,  never  could  decide  him  on 
breaking  with  the  actual  church,  which  ever  looked  on  him  as 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  childi'en.  It  even  offered  him  at  the 
close  of  his  life  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal.  His  ill  health,  coupled 
with  his  distaste  for  pomp,  were  the  sole  causes  which  prevented 
Pope  Paul  III.  from  realizing  this  intention.  Is  it  not  a  subject 
of  no  common  interest  to  examine  what  the  renowned  writer,  to 
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whom  were  offered  the  highest  honours  of  the  church,  thought 
of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  presented  against  papacy  bv 
ZuingH,  Luther,  and  Calvin.  Is  not  this  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  ascertaining  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Reformers  ? 

Let  us  first  see  wdiat  he  thought  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  of  monastic  institutions  generally.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Protestant  chiefs  be 
too  highly  coloured  or  no: — 

"  The  mode  of  life  of  princes  and  of  great  men/'  says  Eras- 
mus (as  translated  by  M.  Gueudeville),  "  naturally  brings  me 
to  that  of  the  popes,  the  cardinals,  and  the  bishops.  It  is  now- 
long  since  that  these  orders  imitate,  in  a  laudable  spirit  of 
emulation,  kings  and  their  satraps,  and  it  may  even  be  said 
that  they  have  surpassed  them.  Now,  I  have  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  a  bishop  meditating  a  little  as  to  the  various  meanings  of 
his  dress,  of  his  priestly  trappings : — of  that  lawn  which,  by  its 
whiteness,  speaks  of  innocence:  that  mitre,  that  coiffure  a  deux 
(•ornes,  wliose  single  knot  implies  the  profound  acquaintance 
with  both  Testaments  of  its  wearer:  those  gloved  hands,  which 
signify  a  heart  purified  of  all  worldly  contagion,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments:  that  crosier,  which  reminds  him  to 
w^atch  over  the  flock  confided  to  him :  that  cross,  symbolical  of 
the  victory  he  has  gained  over  his  passions.  If  our  prelate  had 
stored  his  mind  with  all  these  ideas,  and  manv  more  which  I 
have  suppressed,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  would  become  thin, 
pale,  contemplative,  and  melancholy  ?  But  fear  not,  I  have  taken 
precaution,  (it  was  but  my  folly  that  spoke,)  I  have  counselled 
these  pretended  successors  of  the  apostles  to  follow  a  route  quite 
divergent  from  that  of  those  worthies,  and  never  Avas  advice 
better  followed.  My  lord  the  bishop  makes  it  his  principal 
object  to  pass  his  life  agreeably.  As  for  the  flock,  that  is  for 
Jesus  Christ  to  see  to,  and  besides,  are  there  not  archdeacons, 
grand  vicars,  penitentiaries,  monks,  and  so  many  other  good  and 
faithful  agents  ?  The  bishops  have  forgotten  that  their  name 
implies  to  the  letter,  'Labour,  care,  anxiety.^  But  let  money  be 
in  the  question,  and  they  are  but  too  mindful  of  their  rights."' 
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After  speaking  of  tlie  cardinals  in  a  similar  strain,  Erasmus 
adds: — "Let  us  now  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  supreme 
pontiti^  and  religiously  kiss  his  slipper.  The  popes  call  them- 
selves the  vicars  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  if  they  set  themselves  to 
conform  in  their  lives  to  that  of  their  Divine  Master,  if  they 
practised  his  poverty,  his  works,  his  preaching,  his  sufferings, 
liis  contempt  of  the  world;  if  they  would  but  once  think  seri- 
ously of  that  fine  name  of  Pope,  that  is  Father,  and  of  the  title 
Most  Holy,  by  which  they  are  dignified,  what  people  would 
be  more  miserable?  Who  would  purchase  this  supreme  post  at 
the  cost  of  all  he  is  worth?  or  who,  being  raised  thereto,  would 
use  the  sword,  poison,  and  all  sorts  of  violence,  to  maintain 
himself  therein  1  They  would  lose  benefits  innumerable,  if 
wisdom  but  once  possessed  itself  of  their  mind: — did  I  say 
icisdom?  if  they  had  but  one  grain  of  that  salt  our  Saviour 
speaks  of, — those  immense  treasures,  those  divine  honours,  that 
vast  dominion,  that  wealthy  patrimony,  all  those  dignities  and 
offices  of  trust  to  dispose  of,  all  taxes,  foreign  and  home,  all  the  dis- 
pensations and  indulgences,  the  palace  so  crowded  with  menials, 
the  many  pleasures  and  delights,  all  would  have  to  be  abandoned ! 
This  is  much,  yet  is  it  but  a  rough  draught  of  papal  felicity. 

"  To  these  many  luxuries  and  profits  would  succeed  vigils, 
fasts,  lamentations,  prayers,  sermons,  meditations,  sighs,  and  a 
thousand  other  evils  of  the  like  nature.  And  what  would 
become  of  so  many  writers,  copyists,  notanes,  advocates,  specu- 
lators, secretaries,  money-changers,  grooms,  pimps: — we  may 
not  proceed  further  in  the  list,  lest  we  ofiend  against  decency : 
— but  in  a  word,  an  infinite  multitude  of  men  of  all  sorts,  at- 
tached to  the  holy  state,  in  onerous,  1  had  well  nigh  said  honour- 
able, occupations'?  It  would  then  be  barbarous  and  abominable 
to  talk  of  reducing  again,  to  their  wallet  the  holy  monarchs  of 
the  church,  those  veritable  luminaries  of  the  world.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Peter  and  for  Paul  to  live  by  alms  and  handiwork : 
so,  too,  all  that  is  difficult  or  disagreeable  is  quietly  shifted  to 
their  shoulders;  they  have  leisure  enough  to  attend  thereto. 
But  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  our 
holy  fathers  have  rightly  kept  for  themselves. 
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"  So  then,  by  this  argument,  we  have  reached  the  fact,  that  there 
are  no  people  who  live  in  greater  hixury  and  indolence  than  the 
])opes;  and  provided  their  functions  are  confined  to  prescribing 
certain  m3'^sterious  ornaments  that  partake  of  theatrical  display,  to 
ceremonies  and  vain  titles,  in  a  word,  to  benedictions  and  male- 
dictions, as  the  case  may  require,  they  believe  they  can  cry 
quits  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  cannot  see  what  he  should  want 
of  them.  It  is  no  longer  the  time  to  perform  miracles,  nor  to 
preach  the  people ;  it  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  them  to  explain 
the  holy  Scripture,  that  partakes  of  the  rusticity  of  pedantrj^; 
to  pray,  it  would  be  needful  to  have  plenty  of  spare  time;  to 
weep,  that  becomes  women ;  to  live  in  poverty  implies  a  woful 
plight;  to  give  way  to  truth  and  reason,  nay!  that  were  too 
shameful,  and  but  little  worthy  a  man  who  thinks  he  grants 
raonarchs  a  favour,  when  he  admits  them  to  kiss  his  toe;  to  die, 
'tis  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world ;  to  be  nailed  to  a 
cross,  'tis  the  height  of  infamy.  There  only  then  remain  to  the 
popes  for  all  defence,  those  mild  benedictions  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  (and  truly  they  are  not  miserly  of  them,)  interdicts,  sus- 
pensions, aggravations,  anathemas,  vengeful  paintings,*  and 
that  dreadful  thunderbolt,  by  which  the  most  holy  Father 
at  will  delivers  souls  over  to  the  tormentors,  and  which  causes 
so  energetic  a  leap,  that  they  sometimes  land  beyond  the  gloomy 
shades  of  hell.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  our  most 
holy  fathers  never  employ  this  dreaded  and  awful  chastisement 
with  such  zeal,  as  when  it  is  launched  against  those  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  Satan,  endeavour  to  pare  down,  or  make  something 
for  themselves  out  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  That  apostle 
said  to  his  IMaster,  '  We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee.'  But 
since  that  day  he  has  made  his  fortune,  since  he  possesses  in  his 
own  right  lands,  houses,  imposts,  customs,  domains,  &c.  It  is 
to  defend  and  preserve  all  these  acquisitions  that  the  holv  pon- 
tiffs, burning  with  zeal  for  Jesus  Christ,  display  the  standard  of 
Bellona,  and  employ  fire  and  sword  without  mercy.  You  rightly 
say,  '  But  such  a  war  must  lead  to  the  effusion  of  Christian 

*  In  which  the  excommunicated  were  depicted  amidst  devils. 
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blood.'  '  What  of  that "? '  answer  the  popes.  '  We  are  up- 
liolding  apostolically  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  we  will  not 
lay  down  our  arms  ere  we  have  avenged  the  bride  of  Jesus  I 
Moreover,  since  the  Christian  church  was  born  in  blood,  was 
confirmed  and  augmented  by  blood,  the  popes  also  govern  it  by 
blood,  as  though  Jesus  Christ  were  no  longer  there  to  protect 
and  defend  her.'" 

What  would  the  pontiff  now  occupying  the  holy  seat  of  the 
Vatican  say  to  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  author,  to  whom 
Paul  III.  offered  the  Roman  crimson?  He  would  probably 
proscribe  him  as  a  secret  disciple  of  Mazzini,  a  rationalistic 
Carbonaro,  an  enemy  of  God  and  man.  Such,  all  the  world 
knows,  are  the  seemly  epithets  lavished  by  the  apologists  of  the 
pontiff-king  on  the  most  moderate  opponents  of  a  tyranny  which 
is  the  shame,  the  plague-spot  of  civilized  Europe.  To  soothe 
their  irritation,  we  will  not  bring  under  their  notice  the  portrait, 
sketched  by  the  master-hand  of  Erasmus,  of  the  warlike  Julius 
II.  Yet  we  do  not  so  without  a  certain  regret,  for  it  is  a  veri- 
table chef  d'osuvre.  His  irony  stands  the  author  of  the  Eyxw/z/os/ 
[j^Mpiac,  (Praise  of  Folly),  in  good  stead,  to  veil  the  protests  of  his 
own  Christian  sentiments.  In  despite  of  himself,  that  feeling 
breaks  out  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  bloodthirsty  humour  of  the 
most  Holy  Father,"  when  he  asks  "  how  a  priest  can  plunge  the 
sword  into  his  brother's  heart,  without  infringing  the  great 
commandment  of  charity,"  when  he  denounces  a  pontiff  audaci- 
ous enough  "  to  set  at  nought  law,  relioion,  and  humanity." 

Law,  it  will  be  replied,  doubtless,  is  but  a  slightly  restrained 
Utopia.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  government  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  just?  All  other  teaching  would  bring  us  to 
the  follies  of  the  Constitutional  Regime,  with  which  one  and 
all  are  disgusted!  Law,  legality,  liberty!  For  shame,  such 
factious  ci'ies!  Providence  has  created  princes  to  declare  what 
is  right.  They  themselves  are  ["by  the  grace  of  God"]  the 
living  law.  Your  idealists  may  probably  allege  the  contrary. 
What  do  they  not  invent  in  order  to  disturb  men's  imaginations, 
overthrow  states,  and  compromise  the  prosperity  of  conmierce, 
agriculture,  finances,  literature,  &c.? 
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People  speak  of  religion,  but  religion  and  the  pope  "  are  all 
one,"  as  a  saint  of  Rome,  (Francis  de  Sales,)  said.  As  law  is 
the  will  of  the  prince,  so  religion  means  the  decisions  of  the  pope, 
the  infallible  organ  of  eternal  truth.  Without  that,  how  could 
he  BE  god's  vicapJ  The  vicar  of  god!  do  you  hear!  Just 
as  the  Grand  Lama,  the  permanent  incarnation  of  Budha,  de- 
cides at  Thibet  what  is  virtuous  and  good,  the  Romish  substi- 
tute of  the  Eternal  tells  us,  in  what  consist  "  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  *  Every  other  system  of  religion  is  full  of  perplexities  and 
disputes.  Now,  let  us  bring  back  the  discussion  to  its  true 
ground!  From  the  religious  order  it  may  descend  to  the  social, 
and  that,  above  all,  is  to  be  dreaded.  True  and  useful  religion 
is  not  that  which  emancipates  men's  souls,  but  which  maintains 
them  in  salutary  dependence;  which,  by  means  of  the  Index, 
bulls,  and  encyclical  letters,  accustoms  them  to  receive  ideas 
already  prepared,  dogmas  which  cannot  be  controlled,  and  in- 
fallible decisions.  Thereby  is  effected  that  "  union  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar,"  so  much  dreamed  of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has 
never  been  thoroughly  realized. 

As  for  a  feeling  of  humanity,  why,  some  must  be,  undoubt- 
edly, possessed,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  that  order  which 
should  prevail  in  churcli  and  state.  When  the  question  of 
"  order "  is  concerned,  confiscations,  exile,  transportation,  and 
the  gallows,  are  the  means  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  in 
its  best  signification,  must  be  zealously  employed.  Should  not 
the  weak-minded  be  preserved  from  the  seductions  of  the  wicked, 
of  democrats,  and  socialists  of  all  colours"?  Joseph  de  Maistre 
has  shown,  moreover,  that  the  executioner  is  the  right  arm  of 
a  Christian  prince,  and  wjiat  philosopher  can  be  compared  to 
the  noble  author  of  the  "  Soirees  de  Saint  Petershourfj  ?  "  That 
elo(juent  gentilhomme  perfectly  well  understood  that  a  silly 
sentimentalism  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  society.  He 
has  admirably  proved  it  in  the  ^^  Lettres  a  un  gentilhomme  russe 
■•^iir  V inquisition  espagnole"  That  is  the  right  kind  of  policy, 
one  exempt  from  every  species  of  idealism.    Well,  that  I  admit; 

*    PrifAnra.  ^an;  ^iuvidu.      (Jollll  vi.  68.) 
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but  the  caustic  Erasmus  would  not  have  failed  to  say:  "  What  is 
clearly  sheer  fury,  is  set  down  by  them  as  zeal  and  piety."* 

After  having  portrayed  the  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  the 
celebrated  writer  speaks  of  the  priests,  and  his  descriptions  are 
\QY\  analogous  to  those  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Bernard,- 
Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly,  John  Huss,  WicklifFe,  Zuingli,  Luther, 
and  Calvin.  He  shows  them  solely  engrossed  with  one  object, 
that  of  troubling  men's  consciences,  in  order  to  satisfy  sacerdotal 
cupidity,  while  increasing  their  fees,  their  tithes,  and  their  gains 
of  all  kinds.  Our  readers  will,  j^erhaps,  recall  to  mind  the  ex- 
liortation  made  to  Zuingli,  by  the  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Zurich.  Erasmus  shows  that  that  extraordinary  fact  character- 
ized all  the  clergy  of  that  epoch,  who  M^ere  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  their  revenues,  that,  when  called  on  to  defend  them, 
'^  they  made  arms  of  everything, — swords,  javelins,  and  stones.'' 
They  saw,  however,  that  material  means  possessed  but  little  im- 
jjortance  when  men's  souls  are  to  be  ruled  over;  accordingly, 
they  adduced  every  species  of  argument  from  the  holy  books  to 
prove,  "  that  something  more  than  tithes  was  their  due." 

When  their  duties  are  concerned,  the  Bible  becomes  a  dead 
letter  for  them.  Even  the  signs  they  einploy  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  teach  them  nothing.  In  vain  the 
tonsure  reminds  them  of  their  pretension  to  wear  the  Saviour's 
crown  of  thorns, — they  "  are  devoted  to  pleasure."  They  think 
they  have  properly  fulfilled  all  their  duties,  when  they  "  hastily 
mutter  their  breviary."  They  pray  to  God  in  a  negligent  manner, 
but  they  are  very  careful  "about  the  grand  affair  of  the  harvest." 
They  repeat  then,  '•'  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  confessional,  and  else- 
Avhere,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  priests  are 
worthy  of  double  honour,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
must  live  by  the  altar." 

The  clergy  who  are  so  thoroughly  cognizant  of  their  in- 
terests, and  who  so  zealously  attend  to  them,  do  not  display  the 
same  ardour  when  their  obligations  are  concerned.  Ecclesi- 
astics are  like  princes  who  leave  it  to  their  ministers  to  perform 

^  *    Maplas  tyKufiiev. 
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the  laborious  portion  of  royalty,  and  who  reserve  the  pleasures 
for  themselves  alone.  The  secular  priests  interpret  that  title 
literally,  and  quietly  cede  to  the  "  regulars"  the  "  difficult  work 
of  piety."  The  latter  fall  back  on  the  monks,  and  the  less  strict 
monks  on  those  "  of  strict  observance."  And  even  amongst  the 
latter  there  is  a  way  found  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  "All  assert 
with  one  accord  that  devotion  belongs  only  to  the  mendicant 
order,  and  the  mendicants  throw  the  ball  to  the  Carthusians, 
amongst  whom  it  may  be  said  that  piety  is  Imried,  so  careful  are 
they  to  conceal  it  from  the  world.  Such  is  also  the  conduct  of 
the  generals  in  the  clerical  militia;  the  Popes,  who  are  highly 
active,  nay,  indefatigable  in  gathering  in  the  harvest  of  gold  and 
silver,  throw  the  hard  work  on  the  bishops,  the  bishops  on  the 
parish  priests,  the  parish  priests  on  the  curates,  the  curates  on 
the  mendicant  monks,  and  the  last  on  the  spiritual  shepherds 
who  know  how  to  fleece  the  flocks  and  take  care  of  the  wool." 

That  picture  would  not  be  a  complete  one,  did  I  not  place 
therein  the  monks,  who  in  our  days  publish,  in  every  language, 
encomiums  on  their  institutions  and  history, — encomiums 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  superfluous.  Erasmus  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  the  organization  of  the 
monasteries.  Like  their  most  formidable  adversaries,  Luther.* 
Rabelais,!  Ulrich  Von  Hutten,|  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  a 
monastery,  into  which  he  was  thrust  through  all  kinds  of  criminal 
manoeuvres.  In  order  to  get  hold  of  him,  they  made  instruments 
of  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  both  sexes, — monks,  half-monks,  male 
and  female  relatives,  young  and  old,  known  and  unknown."  § 

Accordingly,  Erasmus  indefotigably  denounced  the  vows  im- 
posed on  the  monks,  and  the  odious  means  employed  to  force 
the  weak-minded  to  take  them.|l     He,   no  doubt,  remembered 


*  See  Mathesius — "  Historia  Von  Dr.  M.  Luther's  Anfang,  Lehr,  Leben  uiul 
Sterben." 

t  See  Delecliize's  Rahelais. 

X  See  ChaufFour  Kestner's  Ulrich  Von  Hutten, 

§  Nisard — "  Etudes  sur  le  renaissance — Erasme." 

II  A  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts  has  defended  the  monasteries  a£raiii.*t 
the  charges  of  Madam  Louise  Colet,  because,  says  he,  restraint  does  not  exi.st 
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them,  when  he  wrote  in  denunciation  of  religious  vows  and 
monastic  devotions,  those  admirable  Colloquies, — so  witty,  and  so 
temperate,  and  in  which  such  of  our  contemporaries  as  con- 
ceive a  liking  for  monasteries,*  will  meet  with  truths  of  a  nature 
to  make  them  pause  and  reflect.  Erasmus  cannot  be  so  much 
an  object  of  mistrust  as  the  Reformers  were.  The  sacred  con- 
gregation of  the  Index  even  allows  the  faithful  to  call  him  "  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  the  purest,  the  most  elegant 
and  wittiest  writer,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time."t 

In  the  colloquy  intituled  Virgo  /j.i66ya/j.og,X  there  is  a  conversa- 
tion between  Eubulus  and  the  young  Catharine,  who  is  quite 
in  love  with  a  conventual  life.  The  former  opposes  to  her  ideal 
picture  a  true  but  plain-spoken  one  regarding  nunneries: — 

"  Le  latin  dans  les  mots  brave  I'honnetete'." 

"  If  you  attach,"  says  Eubulus,  "  so  much  value  to  your  vir- 
ginity, Avhy  not  place  it  under  the  protection  of  your  parents  ? 
It  will  be  much  safer  in  their  keeping,  I  imagine,  than  amongst 
those  fat  monks.  §  When  you  shall  have  seen  matters  more 
closely,  you  will  not  find  the  same  charm  as  formerly.  Believe 
me,  all  those  are  not  virgins  who  take  the  veil,  unless  many 
amongst  them  may  lay  claim  to  the  same  privilege  as  Mary  the 
virgin  mother." 

"  The  repentant  virgin"  is  the  continuation  of  the  preceding 
colloquy.     Catharine  relates  to  Eubulus  by  what  stratagems  she 

therein.  What  a  curious  piece  of  pleasantry!  Is  moral  restraint  nothing? 
What  can  any  one  individual  avail  against  a  corporation  interested,  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  preventing  him  from  quitting  it?  Let  us  heware  of  furnish- 
ing arms  to  spiritual  despotism,  under  the  pretext  of  moderation.  They  who 
become  its  involuntary  accomplices  are  often  its  victims  in  the  end. 

*  See  Lenormant's  "  Des  associations  religieuses."  Gaillardin's  "  Les  Trap- 
pistes."  Lacordaire's  "  Memoire  pour  les  freres  precheurs."  Eavignan's 
"  Institut  des  Jesuites."     The  last  two  are  monks,  and  plead  j)ro  do7no  sua. 

t  Bouillet  — "  Dictionnaire  universel,"  (Tenth  edition,  approved  by  the 
sacred  congregation  of  the  Index,  and  authorized  by  decree  of  the  said  congie- 
gation,  approved  by  the  Holy  Father,)  article  Erasmus. 

X  The  Virgin  opposed  to  marriage. 

§  Tutius  quam  apud  illos  crassos  monaciios. 
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was  induced  to  persevere  in  her  resolution  of  entering  a  nnnnerv, 
and  how,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  she  hastened  to  leave 
it.  When  Erasmus  wrote  that  colloquy,  he  might,  every  instant, 
consult  his  own  reminiscences.  Was  not  every  means  employed 
to  triumph  over  his  hesitation  about  entering  the  monastery? 
One  person  drew  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  sweetness  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  monastic  life — "just  such  a  life  as  one  would 
like  to  enjoy,"  says  Erasmus,  "  in  a  quartan-fever."  Another 
described,  in  tragic  style,  the  dangers  of  the  world,  as  if  solitude, 
idleness,  and  aimless  passions  had  none  whatever.  A  third  one 
terrified  him  with  the  picture  of  the  torments  of  hell,  as  if  the 
monastery  were  a  Jacob's  ladder,  leading  straight  to  Paradise- 
He  was  told  of  the  great  number  of  monks  and  nuns  who  had 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Christ; — for  example,  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  who  was  affianced  to  the  Saviour  as  to  a  lover,  and 
who  held  long  conversations  with  him.  A  certain  keen-witted 
Cantelius,  knowing  the  poetic  tastes  of  the  young  Dutchman, 
told  him  that  the  monastery  was  "  the  garden  of  the  Muses," 
and  that  he  would  find  repose  and  books  therein — great  temp- 
tations for  so  studious  a  mind. 

Erasmus,  with  all  his  placidity  of  disposition,  never  forgave 
the  monks  for  having  made  him  their  dupe.  He  pursued  them, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  with  biting  raillery.  How  forcible  his  pic- 
tures of  "  their  scandalous  secret  orgies,  their  savage  hatred  of 
letters,  and  their  hypocrisy!" 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  monastic  life, 
in  the  1 6th  centur\-,  as  described  by  Erasmus ;  for  we  should 
see  that,  instead  of  exaggerating,  the  Reformers  liave  rather 
softened  down  matters.  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  a 
few  characteristic  details.  The  worst  species  of  the  animal  tribe 
"  is  those  sequestered  men  who  are  called  religious  and  monks." 
Erasmus  remarks  that  those  two  terms  look  like  thorough  epi- 
grams. How,  he  asks,  can  any  one  term  religious  those  indivi- 
duals who,  generally  speaking,  are  least  so,  or  monks,  that  is  to 
say,  solitary  beings,  Avho  are  encountered  everywhere,  although 
they  are  so  much  hated  that  "they  are  taken  for  birds  of  bad 
omen  that  people  dread  even  to  meet?"     But  their  extraordi- 
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narv  self-love  prevents  them  from  suspecting  the  antipathy  in 
which  they  are  lield.  Under  the  pretence  of  imitating  the 
apostles,  they  make  a  great  show  "  of  their  filth,  their  ignorance, 
their  grossness  and  effrontery."  Instead  of  taking,  as  they  pre- 
tend to  do,  Christ's  disciples  for  models,  they  are  the  slaves  of 
])harisaical  formalism.  Must  they  not  have  so  many  ties  in 
their  shoes,  the  strap  of  such  and  such  a  colour,  their  dress 
variegated  with  so  many  pieces,  the  girdle  of  a  certain  stuff  and 
width,  the  hood  of  a  certain  form,  and  the  tonsure  of  such  and 
such  a  dimension,  &c.?  After  having  practised  such  virtues, 
the  monks  think  they  are  justified  in  despising  worldlings,  and 
of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  their  disputes  as  to  whether 
their  mrdles  should  be  of  a  more  or  less  brownish  colour. 

Others,  instead  of  havino-  a  taste  for  the  "  dirt''  of  their 
l)rothers,  conceal  "a  fine  shirt"  under  their  frock,  with  that  dis- 
simulation which  is  the  essence  of  monkish  life.  All  of  them 
shrink  back  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  money,  for  which  they 
manifest  a  holy  hoiTor.  "O  hypocrites!"  exclaims  Erasmus, 
''  give  them  women  and  wine,  and  ye  will  see  how  abstemious 
they  are!" 

Do  not  imagine  that  such  m-oss  hvpocrisv  excites  in  their 
breasts  any  qualms  of  conscience,  or  that  they  care  aught  for 
the  anathemas  launched  by  Christ  against  the  pharisaical  sect. 
They  rely  too  much  on  their  ceremonies  and  traditions  to  fear 
God's  justice.  "  On  the  terrible  day  of  judgment,  they  will 
present  their  paunches  well  fattened  with  fish."  One  will  speak 
of  monkish  practices  "which  would  fill  seven  vessels;"  another 
will  say  that  in  order  the  better  to  observe  his  vow  of  poverty, 
he  never  touched  any  money  without  covering  his  fingers ;  a 
third  one  will  show  his  dirty,  stinking  dress,  in  order  to  prove 
his  spirit  of  penance,  and  a  fourth  will  boast  of  having  lived  like 
a  sponge  attached  to  its  rock.  Father  Jerome  will  assert  that 
he  lost  his  voice  by  singing  hymns;  Father  ^Macaire,  by  dint  of 
living  in  solitude;  and  Father  Pancrace,  through  his  love  of  silence. 

But  Christ  interrupts  that  special  pleading.  "  Who  are  these 
new  Jews,"  he  wrathfully  asks,  "  who  are  so  much  smitten  with 
frivolous  observainces  and  vain  ceremonies ?     The  law  1  craAe  to 
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tlie  world — that  law  which  prescribes  labour,  self-devotion,  and 
charity — is  not  even  mentioned  by  these  people.  Was  it  to  dis- 
course to  mankind  of  monks'  dresses,  of  their  discipline,  and  of 
puerilities  of  that  kind,  that  I  came  on  earth?  I  know  not 
these  pretended  saints  who  invented  a  species  of  so-called  per-  ', 

fection  which  I  myself  never  practised.     Let  them  seek  another  | 

heaven,  and  build  a  paradise  to  their  own  taste;  mine  onlv  be-  { 

longs  to  those  who  preferred  to  all  things  that  religion  which  is  '■ 

in  spirit  and  in  truth."  I 

Erasmus  terminates  those  truthful  portraits  by  a  reflection 
which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  a])propriateness.     "  It  is  danger-  ] 

ous,"  says  he,  "  to  despise  that  bastard  generation  which  knows  ' 

every  secret  by  means  of  the  confessional.     Any  one  who  has  * 

the  misfortune  to  irritate  those  wasps  is  certain  to  incur  their 
prompt  and  sanguinary  revenge ;  in  the  very  first  sermon,  not 
later,  they  dart  forth  their  stings,  and  the  preacher,  in  his  moral 
invectives,  so  well  describes  the  enemy,  although  under  disguised 
phrases,  that  one  must  be  very  blind  not  to  recognize  the  ori- 
ginal; and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  monkish  bull-dog  will  not 
let  go  his  hold,  until  you  have  appeased  him  by  throwing  him 
something  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite,  and  set  him  asleep." 

When  led  to  speak  of  the  preachers,  the  illustrious  writer 
gives  the  most  interesting  details  regarding  the  puerilities  which 
had  replaced  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  in  Christian  pulpits. 
If  they  treat  of  charity,  the}'  commence  by  the  river  Nile ;  if  of 
the  mystery  of  the  cross,  by  Bel,  the  dragon  ;  if  of  abstinence 
during  Lent,  by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  if  of  faith, 
by  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Do  you  wish  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  they  will  recite  for  you  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  then,  after  discoursing  of  syllables  and  words,  they 
will  demonstrate  that  the  elements  of  grammar  are  the  symbols 
of  the  mystery  of  the  triune  God.  Such  sacred  orators,  in  order 
to  add  efPect  to  their  arguments,  make  the  pulpits  resound  with 
the  epithets  they  lavish  on  their  favourite  doctors,  terming  them 
siihtle,*  seraphic,'\  angelic,X  &c.     You  will,  perhaps,  laugh,  l)nr 

*  Duns  Bcotus.  f  Bonavcntura.  \  Tlioinas  of  Aquinas. 
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be  not  too  quick.  How  many  people  are  there  who  believe  that 
they  have  brought  forward  an  unanswerable  argument  when 
they  tell,  with  risible  solemnity :  "  Such  is  the  opinion  of  St. 
Thomas!"  Just  as  a  Brahmin  would  say:  "  Such  is  the  decision 
of  Kanada  and  Patandjali."  Sectaries  everywhere  resemble 
each  other, — on  the  banks  of  the  Gano;es  as  on  those  of  the 
Tiber.  Forms  may  differ,  but  not  the  substance.  All  whose 
minds  are  infected  with  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  are  removed 
from  that  of  the  gospel.  And  that  I  can  understand : — Is  there, 
in  fact,  any  book  in  the  world  more  hostile  than  the  Testament 
to  sects  of  all  colours — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  &c.; 
who  have  found  out  the  secret  of  perpetuating  themselves  to  this 
day,  merely  changing  the  colour  of  their  cloaks'?" 

In  concluding  his  criticisms  on  the  preachers  of  the  16th 
centuiy,  Erasmus  adds:  "With  all  that,  they  do  not  want 
audiences.  People  run  still  after  them,  particularly  women, 
who  have  secret  reasons  for  loving  monks."  The  influence  of 
religious  orders  over  women  has  scarcely  diminished;  they  are, 
to  this  day,  their  firmest  support,  more  zealously  than  any  one 
else  defending  their  "  vain  ceremonies  and  pious  mummeries." 
Erasmus  gives  the  reason — one,  too,  very  skilfully  developed  by 
M.  Michelet,  in  a  celebrated  work.*  Let  us  add,  that  imagina- 
tion is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  many  women ;  that 
their  education  is  imperfect ;  and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  carefully 
keeps  up  retrograde  prejudices.  Need  we  be  astonished,  there- 
fore, that,  apart  from  all  personal  motives,  so  many  women  are 
admirers  of  the  "pious  mummeries"  of  which  Erasmus  speaks"? 
To  burn  a  wax  light  in  honour  of  the  Madonna,  to  implore  her 
divine  heart,t  to  repeat  a  few  hundred  Ave  Marias,  and  to  drink 
the  water  of  La  Salette,  is  easier  than  to  develop  one's  intellect, 
or  to  devote  one's  self  to  serious  thoughts  and  labours.  Fetich- 
ism  and  amulets  render  blinded  consciences  secure  against  all 
the  terrors  of  eternity. 


*  Michelet — DupretrR,  de  Jafemme  et  de  la  famille. 

f  At  Rome  the  "  heart  of  Mary  "  is  made  to  be  a  pendant  to  the  heart  of 
Christ,  iu  ignoble  engravings  and  ridiculous  litanies. 
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From  preachers  to  theologians  the  transition  is  natural  enough. 
Erasmus  commences  by  saying  a  word  about  philosophy,  which 
was  then  "the  servant  of  theology."  He  unhesitatingly  mocks 
at  "universal  forms,"  "substantial  forms,"  "primary  matter," 
"quiddities,"  and  "entities."  Good  people  are  still  found  bitterly 
regretting  all  those  fine  things.  Before  Descartes,  Bacon,*  and 
Leibnitz,  there  existed,  so  they  say,  a  true,  wise,  respectable, 
and  orthodox  philosophy.  Well,  I  think  so  too.  The  philo- 
sophy of  entities  and  quiddities!  What  a  loss  for  common  sense 
and  science!  The  human  race  must  have  been  truly  absurd  to 
prefer  the  Discours  sur  la  Methode,  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and 
the  Theodicee,  to  those  profound  lucubrations !  Well,  what 
else  could  be  expected?  Protestantism  has  so  much  perverte<l 
human  intelligence  that  we  must  not  be  astonished  at  anything: 
"Everything  is  to  be  done  over  again" — so  Joseph  de  Maistre 
tells  us. 

The  author  of  the  Colloquies  is  not  more  enamom'ed  of  scho- 
lastic theology  than  of  philosophy,  "its  servant."  He  detects  in 
the  theologians  the  three  ordinary  faults  of  their  profession — 
pride,  which  engenders  intolerance  and  persecutions;  extrava- 
gant subtleties;  and  a  passion  for  quarrelling.  He  begins  by 
admitting  that  he  does  not,  without  some  trepidation,  speak  of 
the  masters  of  the  divine  science:-  "  The  matter  is  a  delicate 
one,  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  touch  that  subject."  That 
reflection  is  a  well-founded  one.  Erasmus,  all  his  life,  had  to 
bear  with  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  theologians.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Did  he  not  write  the  Colloquies  and  the  Euh- 
(jium  on  Folhj?  But  that  was  not  all.  He  had  rendered  the 
New  Testament  a  popular  book,  by  publishing  a  careful  edition, 
with  a  translation  and  a  paraphrase.  He  was  too  penetrating 
not  to  seize  the  import  of  such  a  work.  "  It  is  necessary,"  he 
said,  "  to  raise  a  spiritual  temple  in  the  midst  of  desolate  Chris- 
tianity. The  potent  of  this  world  present  that  sanctuary  with 
marble,  ivory,  and  gold,  but,  for  my  part,  I  bring  to  it  the  foun- 


■'  Count  J.  de  Maistre  fiercely  attacks  Bacon  in  his  Examen  de  la  philosojAle 
de  Bacon. 
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elation.  It  is  not  from  human  sinks,  full  of  fetid  waters,  tluit 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  to  be  derived,  but  from  pure  and 
abundant  veins  communicating  with  the  heart  of  God.  If  the 
vessel  of  the  church  is  to  be  saved  from  the  tempest,*  a  single 
anchor  will  suffice,  viz.,  the  Heavenly  Word,  which,  springing 
from  the  bosom   of  the  Father,  lives,  speaks,  and  acts  in  tiie 

Gospel."  t 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  raised  up  from  "the 
depth  of  the  marsh"  a  host  of  theologians,  who  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly:— "See,  what  horrible  heresies  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, what  frightfiil  antichrists!  That  book,  if  tolerated,  will 
be  the  death  of  the  papacy."  "  We  must  drive  away  this  school- 
man," said  one;  "We  must  expel  him  from  the  church,"  added 
another.  The  tumult  was  so  great,  that  "the  public  streets  re- 
sounded with  their  barking."  "See  here,"  they  cried  out,  "he 
has  corrected  the  Vulgate;:!:  he  instals  himself  in  the  place  of 
St.  Jerome!  What  audacity!"  "He  has  committed  that  sin 
which  is  never  forgiven,"  said  some  preachers  in  their  pulpits, 
"for  he  pretends  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  monks,  and  that  they  are  mere  blocks,  not  men  ! 
He  is  a  heretic,  an  heresiarch,  a  forger,  a  crane — the  antichrist!" 

It  was  not  vulijar  theologians  alone  who  reasoned  thus.  Lee, 
who  was  at  first  almoner  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York,  exclaimed  : — "  If  we  do  not  stop  up  that  leak, 
the  vessel  will  perish."  Everywhere,  "in  the  taverns,  in  the 
public  squares,  at  dinners,  in  chemists'  shops,  in  vehicles,  in 
barbers'  shops,  in  houses  of  ill-fame,"  people  were  heard  declaim- 
ing against  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament. 

Erasmus  had  hoped  for  a  better  reception  of  the  Word  of 
God.  "I  take  heaven  to  witness,"  said  he,  "that  I  was  con- 
vinced I  was  doing  a  work  necessary  for   the  cause  of  Jesus 


*  It  will  be  i5eeii  that  Erasiims  did  not,  by  any  means,  believe  in  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  Romish  church. 

f  Erasmi  Epistolce. 

I  The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  alone  recognized  as  authentic  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  That  version  is  full  of  faults,  which  are,  however,  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  Rome,  which  knows  little  of  Greek  and  less  of  Hebrew. 
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Christ."*  Well,  let  us  admit  that,  but  it  was  one  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  the  priests.  He  should  have  foreseen  that 
their  interests  could  not  be  reconciled  with  that  revival  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Redeemer.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  wifh  re- 
gard to  the  theologians,  he  who  had  said  that  "those  interpreters 
of  the  celestial  language  fire  up  like  saltpetre :  that  they  throw 
themselves  on  you  like  bears;  that  they  grow  furious  whilst 
holding  you  in  their  grasp ;  and  never  let  go  till  they  oblige 
you  to  recant  your  words."  What  is  their  principal  mode  of 
bringing  their  adversaries  into  discredit,  and  of  proving  that 
they  are  only  "fit  to  be  burned?"  It  is  by  accusing  them  of 
atheism  !  All  "whom  they  love  not"  are  atheists.  Now,  theo- 
logians "love  not"  those  who  prefer  the  Gospel  to  priestly  de- 
cisions, Christ  to  his  pretended  interpreters,  Christianity  to  sec- 
tarian spirit,  or  that  which  is  eternal  to  the  fleeting  interests  of 
purely  political  coteries,  who  call  themselves  religious.  Catholic, 
papal,  and  orthodox.  They  cannot  accustom  themselves  to  see 
common  sense  placed  above  their  own  extravagant  subtleties, 
some  curious  specimens  of  which  are  given  us  by  Erasmus: — 

"  Is  there  a  peculiar  moment  in  the  divine  generation  ? 
Has  Jesus  Christ  several  quarterings  to  prove?  Can  one  pos- 
sibly put  forth  this  proposition  : — God  the  Father  hates  his 
Son  ?  Was  God  able  to  unite  himself  personally  to  a  woman, 
to  a  demon,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  piece  of  flint?  In  case  God 
communicated  himself  through  the  medium  of  a  forcinof-bed, 
even  as  he  communicated  himself  to  human  nature,  how  would 
that  fortunate  and  divine  cucumber  preach  ?  Would  it  perform 
miracles  ?  Would  it  be  crucified  ?  What  would  St.  Peter 
have  consecrated,  if  he  had  said  mass  whilst  Christ's  body  was 
still  on  the  cross  ?  Can  one  say  that,  at  that  time,  the  Saviour 
was  tnily  man  ?  Was  it  allowed  him  to  eat  and  drink  after 
the  resurrection?" 

That  last  question — Erasmus  remarks — was  a  particularly 
attractive  one  for  the  theologians  who  did  not  disj)lay  so  much 
vehemence  with  regard  to  the  "instants  of  divine  generation, 

*  Erasmi  Ejmtolm. 
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notions,  relations,  formalities,  quiddities,  &c." — puerilities  worthy 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  With  reference  to  ail  those  grave 
questions,  the  different  schools  entered  into  warm  contests 
one  with  the  other.  Realists,  Nominals,  Thomites,  Albertists, 
Okamites,  Scottites,*  &c.,  gave  a  sad  idea  of  that  famous  unity 
of  Romish  Catholicism,  which  is  only  a  vain  formula,  intended 
to  deceive  narrow  minds.  In  fact,  who  that  has  received  anv 
instruction  will  venture  to  say  that  the  moral  code  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  drawn  up  by  Escobar  and  so  many  strange  doctors,  whose 
})ortraits  are  given  in  the  immortal  Provinciales,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and  Massillon?  That  which 
is  considered  by  those  illustrious  men  as  deserving  of  hell,  would 
have  raised  only  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  E.  Sa,  Busembaum, 
Escobar,  Sottler,  Molina,  Lessius,  Azor,  Caramuel,  Filiutius, 
Sanchez,  Bauni,  Guimenius,  and  Saint  Alphonzo  de  Liguori.f 
The  celebrated  autlior  of  the  Oraisons  Funehres,  as  well  as  all 
the  French  theologians,^  declare  that  one  incurs  eternal  damna- 
tion by  lending  money  even  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  whilst 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  deride  such  scruples.  I  here  quote  onlv 
one  question,  although  I  might  refer  to  a  thousand  others,  and 
those  more  serious  ones: — 

"Incedo  per  ignes 
Suppositos  ciiieri  doloso."  § 

*  Those  schoolmen  were  the  disciples  of  Tliomas  of  Aquinas,  Albert  the 
Great,  Occam,  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  Nominals  considered  general  ideas  as 
mere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  the  Realists  gave  them  an  objective  exist- 
ence. During  the  middle  ages  those  two  sects  mutually  persecuted  and  ana- 
thematized each  other.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  epoch  of  social  and  moral  anarchy 
described  by  ignorant  writers  as  the  reign  of  unity. 

t  This  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  professes  Probabilmu. 
His  writings  are  much  circulated,  even  in  the  Catholic  portions  of  Switzerland 
if  we  may  believe  M.  Bouillet  (Diet.  Univ.  article  St.  Liguori).  At  Fribourg, 
Father  Moullet  has  upheld  that  sad  doctrine  in  a  Manual  of  Mwal  Theologif, 
an  extremely  interesting  work,  as  serving  to  characterize  the  moral  precepts 
propagated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Confederation.  See  with  regard  to  that  work 
and  in  general  with  reference  to  the  moral  of  the  Romish  theologians  of  our 
day,  the  numerous  facts  contained  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  Archinard  of 
Geneva — Origines  de  I'Eglise  Romaine,  Book  i.,  chap.  3,  8amtet€ de  VEglise. 

X  Before  the  triumph  of  ultramontanism  in  France. 

g  The  curious  polemical  disputes  of  these  latter  times  in  France,  between 

II.  2  c 
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How  worthy  of  admiration  is  such  unity!  Will  it  be  said 
tliat  only  insignificant  divergencies  of  opinion  are  here  in  ques- 
tion'? What!  Gospel  morality  an  insignificant  thing!  Have 
Romish  theologians  attained,  then,  to  that  degree  of  scepticism? 
If  they  shrink  from  such  an  abyss,  they  must  admit  that  they 
cannot  come  to  an  understanding  on  questions  on  which  the 
immortal  destinies  of  mankind  depend.  Nevertheless,  these  are 
the  men  who  speak  so  disdainfully  of  the  heretics  of  Northern 
Europe,*  and  of  the  Eastern  schismatics.  Those  who  would 
fain  set  themselves  up  as  the  lights  of  the  universe  have,  through 
their  casuistry, — worthy  of  the  ancient  sophists — reduced  to 
ashes  the  grand  edifice  of  Gospel  morality.  Theology,  in  their 
hands,  has  become  the  instrument  for  setting  aside,  successively, 
whatever  in  the  Gospel  does  not  accord  with  their  egotism. 
According  to  the  probabilitarians,  who  do  not  shrink  from  the 
consequences  of  their  doctrines,  one  may  conscientiously  follow 
the  opinion  of  a  grave  doctor  (all  monks  are  grave  doctors), 
whatever  that  opinion  may  be.f 

To  that  cavilling  and  degenerate  Christianity  of  the  theolo- 
gians, Erasmus  victoriously  opposes  that  of  the  apostles,  char- 
acterized as  it  is  by  good  sense  and  simplicity.  "  If  they  de- 
scended on  earth,"  said  he,  "and  were  obliged  to  dispute  on 
important  questions  with  modern  theologians,  I  believe  they 
would  stand  in  need  of  another  spirit  than  the  one  who  made 
them  speak  so  many  languages.  The  apostles  had  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  none  of  them 


some  priests  and  Cardinal  Gousset,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  throw  a  singular 
light  on  the  dissensions  of  the  Romish  clergy,  with  regard  to  tJie  gravest  moral 
qvestions.  See  also  the  remarkably  instructive  work — Decouvertes  d'un  Biblio- 
j)hile,  Strasburg,  1843;  and  tlie  Supplement  aux  decouvertes;  also  Coquerel's 
Lettre  a  Mgr.  le  Cardinal  Archeveque  de  Lyon,  1 843,  and  several  numbers  of  the 
Journal  des  Dehats  of  1843. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  grave  and  learned  people  of  the  North,  the 
English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Northern  Germans,  &c.,  have  all  quitted  the  Romish 
church.  In  America,  the  Catholics,  as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  occupy  the  south. 
The  Southerns,  ill  educated  and  open  to  impressions,  have  need  of  show,  ma- 
donnas, amulets,  monkish  practices,  &c. 

f  Bouillet's  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Sciences,  article  Probabilisvie. 
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knew  so  much  about  her  as  our  theologians  do,  wlio  liave  geo- 
metrically proved  that  she  was  preserved  from  the  contagion  of 
Adam's  sin.  Those  pious  founders  of  the  Christian  religion 
adored  God,  but  their  adoration  only  turned  on  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Gospel, — '  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who 
worship  him  should  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  How 
many  things,  therefore,  were  those  poor  Galileans  ignorant  of? 
They  conld  throw  no  light  on  the  '  local  movenient '  in  the  Eu- 
charist, nor  explain  how  a  body  can  be  in  several  places  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  nor  determine  the  precise  moment  the  tran- 
substantiation  (what  a  fine  word!)  is  effected  by  sacramental 
words,  which,  being  composed  of  syllables,  must  be  successively 
pronounced.  They  had  probably  forgotten  to  explain  that  the 
culte  de  Latne — worship  of  God  only — is  no  more  due  to 
Christ  personally  than  to  the  rudest  of  his  images,  roughly 
chalked  on  the  wall.  Neither  did  they  ever  dream  of  distin- 
ijuishincp  'm-atuitous  srace'  from  'conferred  o-race,'  or  infused 
charity'  from  'acquired  charity,'"  &c.,  &c. 

We  may  easily  understand  why  so  little  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  Bible  by  "all  that  sophistical  militia,  these  noisy 
Scoticists,  these  iron-headed  Okamites,  and  the  invincible  Al- 
bertines.  Scripture,  in  their  hands,  is  a  bit  of  wax,  and  they 
give  that  oracular  book  whatever  form  they  please."*  Thus 
should  any  one  uphold  a  doctrine  evidently  biblical,  but  con- 


*  The  Eomish  theologians  have  preserved  that  happy  faculty,  and  it  lacks 
not  constant  employment;  the  consequence  being,  that  their  theology  is  worth 
;ts  much  as  their  politics.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter: — "Italy,"  says  the 
abbe  Jules  Morel,  "  can  only  raise  itself  up  again  and  resume  its  place  and  pri- 
macy in  Europe,  by  becoming  more  Christian,  more  clerical,  more  monastic  than 
it  is.  The  tradition,  the  force,  and  the  glory  of  Italy  consist  in  the  predomi- 
nancy of  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  subordination  of  the  lay  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  The  Western  Catholics  will  be  always  strong  enough  to  force  you,  O 
Italians,  to  support  the  holy  see.  If  you  grow  iveary  of,  or  indignant  at  foreign 
occupation,  leave  off  your  insipid  contraband  imitations  of  France  and  England. 
Be  yourselves  again ;  hasten  to  begin  again  your  clerical  and  monastic  educa- 
tion, instead  of  listening  to  the  idle  talk  of  parliamentarians  and  Protestants, 
for  until  you  do  so.  Catholic  arms  will  bring  mutinous  children  to  their  senses." 
— ( Univers,  May,  1856.)  The  "  Catholic  arms  "  mean  here  their  majesties  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  France. 
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traiy  to  their  interests,  tliey  will  proudly  tell  you  that  "  that 
proposition  is  scandalous;  this  rash;  that  third  heretical;  and 
this  fourth  sounds  ill."  Whilst  setting  Scripture  right,  they 
know  how  to  render  it  complete.  When  hell  is  in  question, 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  few  words  concerning  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  make  you  descend  into  the  abode  of 
the  damned,  and  traverse  "all  the  apartments,"  wdiilst  they 
describe  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  infernal  flames,  as  well 
as  the  divers  functions  and  names  of  the  demons.  I  am  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  the  reverend  Father  Surin,  the  Jesuit, 
appears  to  be  personally  acquainted — as  his  strange  book  re- 
gardincT  the  Ursulines  of  London  shows — with  all  the  devils  who 
tormented  the  nuns,  such  as  Asmodeus,  Allumette,  Leviathan, 
&c.*  One  would  smile  in  pity  at  such  extravagance,  were  not 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  human  race  and  the  word  of  Christ 
himself  in  question, — that  word  which  has  been  so  strangely 
travestied  by  visionaries  or  hypocrites — and  did  not  those 
absurd  fantasies  cause  so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears  to 
flow. 

A  single  phrase  shows  what  Erasmus  thought  of  the  clergy 
of  the  16th  century:  "If  you  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  wealth,  learn  that  horses  and  asses  succeed  here  better  than 
men  of  merit."  Are  matters  much  altered  in  that  respect?  I 
shall  only  speak  of  Catholic  Germany  and  Italy.  Are  the  most 
distinguished  priests  of  those  countries, — such  as  Hirscher,  Ros- 
mini,  Serbati- Ventura,  and  Gioberti,t — the  men  who  have 
been  decorated  with  mitres  or  the  purple  of  cardinals  ?  No ; 
those  celebrated  theologians  have  been  placed  in  the  Index,  the 
first  for  having  signalized,  with  noble  frankness,  the  intolerable 
abuses  produced  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  second  for 


*  See  Abbe  Boudon's  "L'homme  de  Dieu  en  la  personne  du  P.  Surin;'" 
"  Conduite  du  P.  Surin  en  vers  Jeanne  des  Anges,"  (anonymous  author);  and 
Father  Tranquille's  "  Veritable  relation  des  procedures,"  &c. 

t  See  Bibliotheque  Universeile  de  Geneve,  June,  1838,  on  Rosniini;  Vavas- 
seur's  Ventura;  V.  Morpurgo's  Vincenzo  Gioberti;  and  Alzog's  Hist.  Univ. 
fh  I'Eijh'se,  reo^arding  Von  Hirsscher,  wliom  Alzog  cites  as  one  of  the  first 
moralists  of  the  age. 
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liavino;  claimed  for  the  Catholic  peo})le  the  rigiit  of  electino; 
their  bishops;  the  third  for  having  defended  civil  liberty;  and 
the  fourth  for  having  unmasked  the  odious  policy  of  the  Jesuits. 
Rome  does  not  require  thinkers,  but  only  servile  worshippers  of 
its  authority. 

Erasmus  does  not  speak  of  the  doctrines  of  the  priests  and 
monks  a  whit  more  enthusiastically  than  of  their  persons.  We 
know  that  the  apologists  of  the  papacy  set  down  as  exaggeration 
whatever  the  reformers  of  the  IGth  century  say  of  indulgences 
and  the  worship  of  saints.  Let  us  see  what  was  thought  of 
them  by  "the  wise  Erasmus," — that  enemy  of  "seditious 
truth."*' 

He  begins  by  showing  that  the  adoration  of  the  saints  is  only 
the  development  of  a  pagan  idea.  In  his  eyes,  St.  Christopher 
is  the  "Polyphemus  of  the  Christians;"  and  to  St.  George  are 
given  "  the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  Hippolytus."  Once  the 
jjrinciple  of  polytheism  is  introduced  into  Christianity,  need 
we  be  astonished  at  the  revival  of  all  the  abuses  of  paganism  1 
When  a  sailor  has  been  able  to  pray  to  the  image  of  St. 
Barbe,  he  considers  he  may  brave  all  dangers.  St.  Erasmus 
is  invoked,  in  order  to  obtain  that  wealth  which  is  cursed  by 
Christ.  One  saint  cures  the  toothache;  another  brings  relief 
to  women  in  childbed ;  a  third  one  keeps  watch  over  flocks ; 
some  there  are  who  have  credit  for  being  able  to  do  anything 
— for  example,  the  mother  of  Christ,  who,  at  last,  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  "  more  powerful  than  her  Son  himself."  Vriiilst 
honest  men  have  their  celestial  patrons,  even  rogues  are  not 
without  theirs  :  "This  man,  condemned,  on  account  of  his  good 
works,  to  be  hanged,  falls  from  the  gallows  through  the  favour 
of  some  saint,  friendly  to  such  gentry;  another  man  forces  open 
the  doors  of  his  prison,  and  recovers  his  liberty."  A  certain 
gallant,  discovered  by  an  injured  husband,  luckily  extricates 
himself  from  so  unpleasant  an  aflPair.  Such  are  the  miracles 
produced  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints! 

*  Bouillet's  Dictionnaire  Universel,  article  Erasme,  tenth  edition  approved 
by  the  sacred  congregation  of  the  Index. 
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Such  strange  theology  is  far  from  being  even  now  out  of 
fashion.  I  shall  not  speak  of  France,  where  Catholicism  is 
watched  by  a  hostile  or  railing  majority;  but  let  us  examine 
the  essentially  Komish  countries — central  and  southern  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  America.  A  bandit  of  the  pon- 
tifical states  covers  himself  with  scapulars  and  rosaries,  and 
implores  the  Madonna  to  send  in  his  way  some  heretic  English- 
men or  some  schismatic  Greeks,  so  that  he  may  rob  them  "  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God."  The  day  such  ingenious  palliatives 
pass  out  of  fashion,  Romanism  will  be  only  a  shadow.  Abuses 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  that  religious  system,  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  reformed  without  attacking  the  entire  basis. 

Every  one  knows  the  sensation  produced  in  the  l(3th  century 
by  the  question  of  indulgences. — Tezel  in  Germany,  and  Samson 
in  Switzerland,  distinguished  themselves  amongst  the  most  un- 
blushing dealers  in  "  pardons."  There  is  not  the  slightest  ex- 
aggeration in  whatever  has  been  written  concerning  that  scan- 
dalous preaching, — and  so  Erasmus  proves ; — "  With  those  in- 
dulgences," says  he,  "  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  a  judge,  has  only 
to  throw  a  small  piece  of  silver  into  the  plate,  and  he  deems 
himself  as  innocent  again  as  when  he  was  carried  from  the 
baptismal  font.  All  those  perjuries,  impurities,  drunken  ex- 
cesses, perfidies,  and  treasons,  are,  in  their  opinion,  redeemed  by 
a  little  money,  and  in  fact  so  well  redeemed  that  they  think  tliey 
have  the  right  to  open  a  new  account." 

After  so  accurately  describing  the  materialist  religion,  pro- 
tected by  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Erasmus  experiences  a 
momentary  discouragement. — "  But,"  he  exclaims,  "  what  good 
is  it  to  embark  on  this  ocean  of  superstition?  Even  did  I 
possess — to  use  Virgil's  phrase — a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred 
tongues,  and  a  voice  of  iron,  I  should  never  be  able  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  different  kinds,  or  go  through  all  the  names  of  folly. 
I  shall  include  all  in  a  single  idea,  antl  it  is  this: — throughout 
Christendom,  such  extravagances  are  abundantly  admitted  and 
propagated  by  those  very  men  who  would  arrest  such  errors,  did 
not  interest  prompt  them  to  maintain  them." 

We  have  glanced  at  tiie  works  of  Erasmus;  let  us  now  en- 
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deavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  iiiflaence  over  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  author  of  the  Colloquies  is  the  complete  type  of  feeble- 
ness of  character,  united  to  vastness  of  intellect.  At  heart,  he 
disapproved  as  much  as  did  Zuin^li  and  (Ecolampadius  of  the 
corruptions  of  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  no  one  has  better  described 
tlie  fonaticism  of  its  theolofrians,  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of 
its  religious  orders,  the  abuses  in  its  mode  of  worship,  the  ve- 
nality of  its  chiefs,  and  the  irremediable  decadence  of  its  institu- 
tions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  in  defending  the  church  of 
Rome,  Erasmus  attached  himself  to  the  then  constitution  of 
society,  of  which  he  considered  that  church  the  basis;  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  social  system  of  the 
middle  ages,  or,  at  least,  thought  none  other  possible;  and  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  shake  its  religious  foundations.  Scarcelv  can 
any  one,  however,  wlio  has  the  slightest  idea  of  his  writings, 
admit  such  an  hypothesis.  No  doubt,  he  more  than  once  flat- 
tered certain  members  of  the  aristocracy,  but  who  ever  spoke 
more  disdainfully  of  that  institution  itself?  Let  us  judge : — "  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  obstinacy  or  mania  of  that  frivol- 
ous prerogative  called  nobility.  We  see  men  who,  with  a  soul 
vile  as  mud,  and  with  inclinations  akin  to  those  of  the  lowest 
rascal,  are  continually  deafening  our  ears  with  the  recapitulation 
of  their  titles.  One,  in  order  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  his  race, 
traces  its  descent  from  pious  uEneas,  another  goes  back  to  the 
first  consuls  of  Rome,  and  a  third  one  to  king  Artus.  They  ex- 
ultingly  show  you  the  portraits  and  title-deeds  of  their  ancestors; 
they  are  always  dwelling  on  their  forefathers,  and  on  the  direct 
and  collateral  lines  of  their  genealogical  tree ;  they  quote  every 
moment  the  names  and  surnames  used  by  their  predecessors, 
who  have  been  buried  for  ages  in  oblivion.  Examine  well  the 
man  who  is  displaying  his  smoke-dried  and  Avorm-eaten  title- 
deeds;  he  himself  resembles  a  real  idol,  and  is  worth  no  more 
tlian  those  faces  he  shows  you,  nearly  effaced  by  time.  Such  a 
fool,  however,  is  sure  to  entertain  a  high  idea  of  his  own  person ; 
he  is  always  full  of  his  noble  birth;  he  lives  on  that  chimera. 
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and  he  lives  content.  What  contributes  to  his  love  of  thnt 
phantom  is,  that  he  meets  with  people  as  stupid  as  himself,  who 
respect  this  species  of  animals,  these  undeservinci;,  ignoble  nobles, 
as  if  they  were  above  other  men,  whilst,  in  reality,  they  are  gen- 
erally far,  very  far  below  them."* 

Whilst  Erasmus  speaks  of  aristocracy  as  an  institution,  with 
an  independence  of  mind  rare  enough  in  the  16th  century,  he 
does  not  seem  to  regard  the  individuals  as  more  respectable  than 
tlie  system  of  which  they  were  the  representatives.  The  caustic 
})recursor  of  Voltaire  boldly  penetrates  into  courts,  and  begins 
by  casting  a  glance  at  the  throne  of  the  prince,  without  being 
dazzled  by  royal  majesty.  After  declaring  that  a  king,  one  after 
God's  own  heart,  "  should  never  seek  his  own  enjoyment  nor 
ever  violate  the  laws  in  any  respect^''  he  asks  how  far  do  monarchs 
conform  themselves  to  those  hallowed  principles'?  Hear  his 
rejily,  and  you  will  deem  yourself  in  the  presence  of  certain 
sovereigns  of  the  19th  century,  so  long  do  abuses  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment: — "Princes  wholly  rely  on  fate  and  on 
their  ministers,  living  in  effeminacy,  admitting  to  their  pi'esence 
only  such  persons  as  can  amuse  them  and  preserve  them  from 
all  chagrin  and  uneasiness.  They  consider  they  sufficiently  ful- 
fil the  obligations  of  a  good  king,  by  seeking  every  day  the 
diversions  of  the  chase,  by  rearing  fine  horses,  by  disposing,  for 
their  advantage,  of  charges  and  employments,  and  by  carrying 
out  various  expedients  of  a  pecuniary  nature  for  devouring  the 
substance  of  the  people  and  fattening  themselves  on  the  blood 
of  their  subjects."  The  witty  humourist  then  points  out  with 
great  tact  the  way  the  nations  are  deluded,  with  regard  to  their 
sufferings; — "Although  in  reality  those  exactions  are  downright 
robberies,  they  are  made  to  assume  the  ajipearance  of  justice 
and  equity.  All  kinds  of  pretty  terms  are  employed;  the  people 
are  called  good  and  faithful  subjects;  they  are  robbed  with  one 
li'nid  and  caressed  with  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  their  com- 
])l;iitits,  and  to  accustom  them  by  degrees  to  tyranny."t  Who 
will  venture  to  say  that  our  century  has  never  assisted  at  such 

'•   y\ufta.;  \yy.(Li/.ivi.  f  "  EiicomiuiTi  of  FoUy." 
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miserable  comedies,  or  that  more  than  one  nation  has  not  sacri- 
ficed its  dearest  liberties  to  masters  who  are  skilled  in  the  con- 
cealment of  their  real  projects,  and  their  incurable  selfishness? 

Erasmus,  after  havinif  treated  of  nionarchs,  casts  an  eagle 
glance  on  those  who  surround  them; — "  Let  us  now  come  to  the 
grandees  of  the  court.  What  a  stranoe  race  of  men !  There  is  no 
slavery  more  cringing  or  more  miserable  than  theirs;  neverthe- 
less they  regard  other  mortals  with  disdain.  As  for  mind  and 
manners,  they  are  thorough  Phaeacians.  The  vile  slave  of  a  mon- 
arch sleeps  till  noon.  Scarcely  is  my  lord  up,  when  his  chaplain, 
watching  the  aus])icIous  moment,  says  a  mass,  post-haste,  for  him. 
Then  comes  breakfast,  and  not  long  afterwards  dinner.  On 
rising  from  table  he  has  recourse  to  gambling,  to  the  company 
of  other  courtiers,  to  pleasantries  of  bad  taste,  and  other  so- 
called  amusements  and  pleasures.  Thus,  without  perceiving 
that  man  is  born  to  die,  he  rapidly  passes  his  life, — days,  months, 
and  years,  disappearing  one  after  another,  like  so  many  minutes." 

Erasmus,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  time,  and  who  so  vigorously  denounced  its  caprices  and  cor- 
ruptions, nn'ght  have  pLayed  a  great  part  in  the  world,  possess- 
ing as  he  did  immense  influence  and  philosophic  views,  which 
were  wanting  to  Luther  and  Calvin.  A  single  trait  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  veneration  in  which  Erasmus  was  held,  even  in 
courts,  to  which  learnii]g  has,  generally,  but  little  access :  "  I 
have  given  thy  letter  and  paraphrase  to  the  prince,"  writes  a 
certain  Berzelius  to  him ;  "  he  read  the  letter,  and  several  times 
embraced  the  paraphrase,  joyfully  exclaiming:  '  Erasmus!'  The 
prince  holds  no  one  dearer  than  thyself.  He  wishes  to  see  thee, 
to  press  thee  in  his  arms,  to  treat  thee  as  his  father,  as  an  angel 
from  heaven."  M.  Nisard  was,  therefore,  guilty  of  no  exagger- 
ation when  he  said  that  "  the  literary  and  relioious  revival  of 

./  o 

Western  Europe  in  the  16tli  century,  all  converged  towards 
Erasmus."  Did  Lefevre,  Zuingli,  Calvin,  or  Farel  attain,  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  to  such  a  position? 

Whilst  the  influence  of  Erasmus  was  infinitely  superior  to 
theirs,  his  learning  was  more  solid  and  more  extensive.  Li  his 
Treatise  on  Free  Will,  he  upholds,  with  truly  remarkable  talent. 
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the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  our  church  regarding  the  influence 
of  grace — opinions  hostile  to  the  fatalist  theories  of  Augustine, 
Gerson,  and  Luther.  The  discussions  on  that  leading  ques- 
tion could  not  be,  as  M.  Nisard  thinks  it  was,  "  a  puerile  polemi- 
cal dispute,"  unworthy  "of  engrossing  the  attention  of  noble 
minds."*  Whatever  regards  the  action  of  God  on  his  creatures 
will  always  be  an  interesting  subject  for  philosophers  as  well  as 
for  theolocfians.  Erasmus  was  right,  therefore,  in  not  looking 
on  those  theses  as  "  sterile,  empty,  and  dead  forms."  He  can- 
not be  too  much  lauded  for  showing  himself,  in  his  apology  for 
human  liberty,  "animated,  strenuous,  and  logical;  endowed 
with  sustained  eloquence,  which  seasoned  a  certain  degree  of 
atticism."  In  upholding  the  doctrines  of  Chrysostom  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Erasmus  proved  himself  the  worthy  pupil 
of  that  Greece  whose  master-works  he  had  so  much  contributed 
to  render  popular  in  the  West.  He  manifested,  at  the  same 
time,  great  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  real  intelligence  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

Nevertheless,  all  those  precious  gifts  were  destined  to  be  ren- 
dered unproductive  through  that  refined  egotism,  which  certain 
]ieople  do  not  fear  to  call  "  Christian  philosophy."  Erasmus  at-' 
tached  much  value  to  public  consideration,  to  public  influence, 
and  to  repose.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  Christian  philosophy 
—  rather  this  E])icurean  philosophy — he  lost  all  the  advantages 
to  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress. 
The  estimation  in  wdiich  he  was  held  died  away,  when  it  was 
perceived  that  selfishness  had  been  his  principal  incentive,  and 
that  he  had  exhausted  his  strength  and  his  health,  not  for  the 
interests  of  God  and  humanity,  but  for  the  vain  vapours  of 
glory.  Luther,  who  was  indebted  to  his  courage  for  the  high 
position  he  acquired,  was  justified  in  thus  predicting  to  him  the 
judgment  of  posterity: — 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
"  I  have  long  enough  remained  silent,  excellent  Erasmus,  ex- 
])ecting  that  yon,  who  are  the  greater  of  the  two,  would  first 

*  Xisard's  "Etudes  surla  reiifiissaijce,-'  Erasme. 
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speak ;  but,  after  so  long  and  vain  an  expectation  on  my  part,  1 

am,  I  think,  obliged  in  charity  to  begin I  shall 

frankly  declare  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  bear  with  your 
bitterness,  nor  with  that  reserve  and  dissimulation  which  you 
would  have  them  set  down  as  prudence  and  moderation.  .  .  . 
For  my  part,  if  allowed  to  be  a  mediator,  I  should  advise  them 
not  to  attack  you  any  more  so  vigorously,  and  to  allow  your  old 
age  to  rest  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord ;  and,  certainly,  they  would 
not,  I  think,  fail  to  do  so,  if  they  took  your  feebleness  of  character 
into  consideration,  and  if  they  rightly  estimated  the  greatness  of 
the  cause,  which  has  long  ago  surpassed  the  measure  of  your 
strength.  Now  that  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  our 
opuiions  incur  very  little  danger  by  being  attacked  even  by  all 
the  concentrated  force  of  Erasmus — your  threats  and  bites  be- 
ing, in  fact,  far  from  inflicting  any  injury,  you  ought,  my  dear 
Erasmus,  to  think  of  how  little  avail  your  weapons  are.  I  wish 
you  to  take  this  piece  of  advice,  as  coming  from  a  man  who  de- 
sires to  speak  frankly  to  you,  and  that  the  Lord  may  give  you 
a  mind  worthy  of  your  name." 

The  admirers  of  Erasmus  have  blamed  the  tone  of  that  letter, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  find  it  a  sensible  and  straightforward  one. 
Its  feeling  of  pride  is  quite  legitir.iate,  however  it  may  have  been 
criticised.  The  man  of  action  and  of  courage  feels  his  superi- 
ority over  the  eminent  writer.  He  who,  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
braved  so  resolutely  the  power  of  the  empire  and  of  the  church, 
might  well,  without  exhibiting  undue  pride,  reproach  the  timid 
scholar  for  his  perpetual  tergiversations  and  crafty  policy. 
Erasmus,  on  reading  that  letter,  might  foresee  that  the  in- 
trepid reformer  of  Wittenberg  would  soon  cause  his  own  pa- 
tient and  immense  labours  to  be  forgotten.  After  flattering 
himself  that  posterity  would  be  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  as 
was  his  own  age,  Erasmus  perceived  too  late,  that  gloy^y  more 
appertains  to  men  of  heart  than  to  m.en  of  talent.  What  renown 
is  more  popular  than  that  of  a  Zuingli  or  a  Washington  ? 
Their  genius  was,  nevertheless,  inferior  to  their  resoluteness, 
and  many  of  their  contemporaries  surpassed  them  in  mental  en- 
dowments. 
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Erasmus  had  not,  it  is  true,  any  equal  in  greatness  of  intel- 
lect* amongst  the  thinkers  of  his  da_y,  nor  any  with  reference 
to  the  variety  of  his  attainments.  Nevertheless,  whilst  his 
name  is  unknown  to  the  multitude,  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
labours  and  lives  of  the  men  whom  he,  no  doubt,  despised,  and 
whose  only  merit  was  that  they  possessed  untameable  energy. 
What  was  a  poor  visionary  like  Loyola  to  the  learned  Erasmus, 
the  wonder  of  his  century  ?  Yet,  the  Spanish  monk  did  what 
Erasmus  vainly  sought  to  do,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  for 
tlie  former  checked  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  by  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  despotic  pi'inciple,  just  as  Zuingli  and 
Luther  did  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Is  it  because  Erasmus 
was  a  moderate  man  that  his  glory  was  so  soon  eclipsed  after  his 
death  ?  Was  not  Washington  the  wisest  of  men  ?  Moderation 
is  not,  therefore,  the  cause  of  unpopularity,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  weakness.  The  former  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  energy;  the  latter  is  a  species  of  moral  impotency  which 
neutralizes  the  noblest  gifts  of  intellect.  That  the  timidity  of 
Erasmus  finds  many  admirers  now-a-days,  need  not  excite  any 
astonishment.     We  readilv  laud  those  whom  we  take  as  models. 


*  Ei-asinus  fell  into  tlie  error  common  to  all  men  of  great  intellectual  powers, 
of  supposing  that  mankind  can  be  civilized  through  the  head,  and  only  acces- 
sarily  by  the  heart.  There  never  was  so  lamentable  a  mistake,  lying  as  it  does 
at  the  bottom  of  all  human  misery.  The  converse,  widely  different  as  it  is,  is 
the  real  trutii.  Christianity  was  not  only  extended  to  all.  but  it  reached  all, 
solehj  through  the  influence  of  those  affections  which  are  common  to  all.  Its  sliih- 
boleth  partakes  not  of  Hebrew  roots  or  nice  readings,  or  even  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Fathers  ;  it  lies  in  that  marvellous  doctrine,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  soul,  that  Triune  God,  whose  majesty  transcends  all  human  reason. 
The  intellect  was  given  us  to  prosecute  our  knowledge  of  God's  works,  to  adore 
him  witli  that  gratitude  which,  in  every  new  discovery  and  invention,  finds  ad- 
ditional cause  of  thankfulness,  because  it  feeh  intuitively  and  knows  hy  experi- 
ence, that  the  more  God's  woiks  are  known,  the  nearer  is  the  approach  of  the 
reign  of  universal  peace  and  good  will.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  Ciiris- 
tianity  was  the  emancipation  of  science.  The  first  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon,  the  nadir  to  the  zenith  of  Om- 
niscience, the  distinguishing  feature  between  God  and  man,  that  has  taught  a 
truer  humility  than  all  the  precepts  or  examples  of  preachers  and  hermits, 
only  surpassed  indeed  by  Him  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 
—  Trnns. 
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Now,  that  which  is  wanting  to  the  men  of  the  19th  century  is 
not  knowledge  or  enhghtenment,  or  liberal  ideas,  or  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  things — BUT  ENERGY.  We  see  them  bely- 
ing, every  instant,  their  finest  theories,  seeking,  like  the  philo- 
sopher of  liotterdam,  a  thousand  combinations  for  escaping  from 
the  practical  consequences  of  their  principles;  losing  thereby  all 
title  to  esteem,  and,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  the  contempt 
both  of  the  defenders  and  of  the  adversaries  of  liberty.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  what  certain  folk  delight  in  calling  "  modera- 
tion" and  "  Christian  philosophy!" 

But  does  one  secure  thereby  even  a  little  quietness,  and  avoid 
the  hisses  and  annoyances  which  are  more  dreaded  than  death'? 
A  clear  reply  to  those  questions  is  furnished  by  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus. The  Rotterdam  philosopher  had  made  of  Basle  an  abode 
after  his  own  heart.  He  was  treated  there  as  a  power  of  the 
first  order;  he  attached  himself  to  it,  "as  the  oyster  and  sponge 
to  the  rock;"  he  preferred  the  Swiss  city  to  England,  which  he 
could  only  reach  by  passing  through  a  great  number  of  pirate 
vessels.  As  for  France,  let  us  allow  a  French  writer  to  speak: 
"People  were  burned  there,  or  threatened  to  be  burned,  for 
having,  even  in  illness,  eaten  meat  during  Lent — and  Erasmus 
had  a  horror  of  fish.  A  man  was  tried  for  his  life,  because  he 
declared  that  the  money  expended  in  building  an  immense 
monastery  would  have  been  better  employed  in  founding  an 
orphan  asylum."  *  In  Belgium,  the  monks  would  have  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  get  Erasmus  stoned  to  death  by  the  populace. 
In  Germany,  he  dreaded  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. Now,  Basle  was  free  from  all  those  objections.  It  was  a 
wisely  and  well-governed  city.  Its  theologians — strange  to  say 
— were  tolerant,  and  letters  were  not  only  held  in  esteem,  but 
successfully  cultivated  there.  Moreover,  John  Froben,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus,  possessed  at  Basle  a  printing-office,  "which 
represented  the  press  of  those  days  in  its  greatest  fecundity  and 
greatest  influence."  One  could  easily  procure  that  excellent 
Burgundy  wine  which  the  author  of  the  "Eulogy  of  Folly*' 

*  Nisard's  Erasmus. 
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loved  so  much.  His  dwellinp;  had  a  tolerably  spacious  garden, 
with  a  summer-house,  wherein,  during  the  summer,  he  was 
wont  to  translate  some  pages  of  the  great  doctors  of  our  church 
— St.  Basil  or  St.  Chrysostom.  In  hot  weather,  the  vast  clois- 
ters on  the  southern  side  of  the  cathedral  oflPered  him  an  agree- 
able walk.    Happy  Erasmus, — if  there  had  been  no  Reformation  ! 

Ultimately,  there  came  a  day  when  Protestantism  triumphed 
within  the  walls  of  Basle — the  people  burning  the  statues  in  the 
churches.  "All  that,"  says  Erasmus,  "was  done  amidst  such 
laughter,  that  I  am  surprised  the  saints  did  not  work  some  mir- 
acles, they  who  formerly  wrought  such  great  ones  for  such  little 
offences."  The  mass,  too,  was  soon  abolished.  Although  order 
was  maintained  in  the  city,  the  prudent  philosopher  lived  in 
fear.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  the  people 
only  obliging  him  to  embark  at  the  large  bridge,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd,  who  neither  with  gestures  nor  any  exclamations 
saluted  him.  "The  star  of  Germania"  buried  himself  in  ob- 
scurity in  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau.  On  entering  the  boat, 
he  improvised  in  Latin  the  following  farewell : — 

"  Adieu  Basle,  adieu — thou  city,  which  for  so  many  years 
didst  offer  me  such  friendh'  hospitality.  From  this  boat,  which 
is  bearing  me  away,  I  wish  thee  all  happiness,  and,  above  all, 
that  thou  mayest  never  have  a  more  troublesome  guest  than 
Erasmus." 

After  seven  years'  voluntar}'  exile,  the  celebrated  writer  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  die  at  Basle — the  only  city  he  ever  loved. 
He  was  carried  thither  on  a  litter.  "AVhen  he  returned  to 
Basle,"  says  a  writer  (M.  Nisard)  who  is  but  little  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation,  "  he  found  it  calm  and  tranquil,  with  serious 
manners,  and  all  its  inhabitants  fervent  for  the  new  faith."  It 
was  there  he  was  destined  to  find  his  tomb.  He  employed  his 
last  moments  in  writing  concerning  our  Origen.  The  entire 
city  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  the  prince  of  scholars.* 


*  The  life  of  Erasmus  has  been  treated  of  by  a  great  number  of  writers.  In 
t^witzerland,  we  remark  J.  Gaudin's  Leben  von  JUrasmus  von  Botterdam,  Zurich, 
1789;  and  Salomon  Htss's  Erasmus  von  Eofterdam,  Zurich,  1790. 
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I  left  the  churcli  by  the  Byzantine  gate  known  as  St.  Paul's, 
the  ornamented  arches  of  which  still  recall  the  ancient  construc- 
tion, on  which  are  superposed  the  lines  of  a  Gothic  architecture, 
bold  as  the  conceptions  of  man.  Tiie  bell  was  solemnly  tolling 
a  death  knell  when  I  quitted  the  chilly  precinct,  and  the  voice 
of  the  distant  thunder  gradually  approached  the  foamy  waters 
of  the  Rhine.  A  vague  terror  took  possession  of  me — a  storm 
after  so  beautiful  a  morning; — a  gloomy  sky  after  such  delicious 
houi's; — tliunder  after  sunshine; — sadness  and  regret  after  hope! 

Terrified,  I  hastened  away — but  whither,  O  heaven?  To 
solitude  far  from  the  world — to  that  too  often  disheartening  soli- 
tude,  where  unechoed  sighs  resound,  and  where  aspirations  are 
exhaled  towards  heaven,  without  the  power  to  penetrate  therein. 


XLIX. 

"  Ne  crois  pas  m'ecbapper!     Sur  toi  je  regne  en  maitre, 
Et  pour  m'appartenir,  il  te  siiffit  de  naitre; 
Marche,  je  fais  un  signe,  et  tes  pieds  sont  perclus; 
Ta  voix  ti-emble  et  s'eteint;  ta  laugue  embarrassee 
Sait  a  peine  exprimer  ta  derniere  pensee, 
Mon  doigt  lourd  et  glace'  te  touche,  et  tu  n'es  plus."* 

Whilst  the  council  of  Basle  was  holding  its  sittings,  an  artist 
was  painting,  on  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  "  Dances  of  Death,"  some  frag- 
ments  of  which  ai'e  still  preserved  in  the  museum.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Todtentanz  is  an  original  and  truthful  one — to 
show  to  men,  who  are  engrossed  with  their  own  grandeur,  their 
frivolous  calculations  of  vanity,  and  their  miserable  passions, 
that  they,  too,  are  a  mere  herd,  with  Death  for  a  pitiless  shep- 
herd, and  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  tomb, 
without  being  conscious  of  their  doom.  Such  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  those  numerous  "  Dances  of  Death  "  which  have 
so  often  exercised  the  talents  of  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages, 

*  Jules  Marchesscau — Croyancen. 
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and  the  sagacity  of  archeolooists.*  At  a  time  when  the  senti- 
ment of  equality  was  so  audaciously  trampled  under  foot,  when 
justice  was  a  mere  word,  and  religion  but  the  means  for  specu- 
lating on  a  brutalized  crowd,  was  it  not  natural  that  art,  always 
disposed  to  independence,  should  protest  against  those  social  in- 
equalities, by  presenting  to  the  powerful  ones  of  the  day  the 
inflexible  leveller.  Death,  ready  to  lay  low  their  heads!  Such 
an  image  would  be,  necessarily,  an  importunate  one  for  them. 
Accordingly,  the  artist  of  Basle  represents  them  as  yielding  only 
with  desperate  repugnance  to  the  invitation  of  the  hideous  skel- 
eton, who  invites  them  to  the  infernal  dance.  The  pope,  car- 
dinal, and  abbot,  are  particularly  noted  for  the  sad  grimaces 
they  make.  For  these  pious  personages — as  Erasmus  tells  us — 
paradise  is  evidently  only  a  make-shift.  They  grow  so  satisfied 
witli  the  pleasures  and  dignities  of  this  earth,  that  they  very 
patiently  support  what  they  officially  call  "the  exile  in  this  val- 
ley of  tears."  The  part  played  by  princes  has,  at  all  events,  the 
merit  of  being  a  franker  and  more  open  one.  It  is  clear  enougli 
that  heaven  is  not  the  object  of  their  habitual  thoughts.  To 
strengthen  their  authority,  to  consolidate  their  dynasty,  to  ex- 
tract much  money  from  the  people,  without  exciting  them  to 
revolt — that  is  wdiat  concerns  them  more  than  the  felicities  of 
eternal  life.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  they  are  so  rare  that 
history  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 

The  position  of  the  princes  of  the  church  is  more  delicate. 
Unable  to  completely  suppress  the  Gospel,  which  speaks  only  of 
poverty,  humility,  and  self-denial,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  its  maxims  with  the  enormous  riches  they  ac- 
cumulate,  wdien  they  are  in  the  ascendant;  with  the  pomp  that 
surrounds  them;  with  the  silk,  jnirple,  and  ermine  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  with  their  proud,  useless,  and  sensual  life.  In  truth, 
a  difficult  task!  Does  not  every  one  perceive  that  they  nowise 
sigh  after  celestial  joys,  and  that  they  most  closely  attach  them- 
selves to  earth?     The  author  of  the   "Dance  of  Death"  has 


*  M.  Fortoul,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France,  published,  in  1842,  a 
lengtby  work  on  the  subject. 
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thoroughly  embodied  that  idea.  In  the  portrait  of  the  abbess 
he  is  even  more  epigrammatic.  The  inscription  of  1568 — the 
date  of  the  German  inscriptions — is,  I  imagine,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  painter's  conception  : — 

"  Gnadige  Frau  Aebtissin  rein 
Wie  habt  ihr  so  ein  Baachlein  klein? 
Doch  will  ich  euch  das  nicht  verweissen 
Ich  wollt  micli  eh  in  Finger  beissen." 

Whilst  we  behold  all  the  "religious  world"  passing  before  us 
— the  pope,  the  cardinal,  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  the  canon,  the 
abbess,  the  hermit,  we  see  also  the  chiefs  of  the  political  world 
appearing  in  all  their  majesty,  with  their  characteristic  orna- 
ments. At  their  head,  and  next  to  the  pope — that  visible  god 
of  feudalism, — comes  the  emperor,  the  pope's  first  subject;  then, 
preceded  by  the  cardinal  and  the  bishop,  succeed  the  duke,  the 
duchess,  the  count,  the  knight,  the  private  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  and  the  herald-at-arms.  At  last,  come  all  the  hoi  polloi 
of  burghers  and  common  people,  the  lawyer,  the  magistrate,  the 
doctor,  the  trader,  the  usurer,  the  minstrel,  the  mayor,  the  cook, 
&c.  In  the  lowest  ranks  are  seen,  in  humiliated  positions,  the 
fool,  the  pedlar,  the  Jew,  the  peasant,  &c.  The  executioner 
marches  before  these  last  victims  of  a  social  order,  which,  to  the 
shame  of  mankind,  still  finds  eulogists.*  The  "  great  men  "  of 
that  deplorable  epoch  signalized,  in  every  possible  way,  their 
contempt  for  human  nature  and  evangelical  equality.  Accord- 
ingly, they  invented  that  wretched  personage — the  fool — who 
was  officially  charged  with  the  task  of  uttering  nonsense — a 
species  of  domestic  animal  prepared  to  endure  all  kinds  of  in- 
sults, and  compelled  to  amuse  his  capricious  master.  Even  the 
lowest  serf  was  allowed  to  forget  that  that  "fool"  was  one  of 
God's  creatures.  Nevertheless,  whenever  a  man's  heart  was 
beating  under  those  appearances  of  folly,  what  must  have  been 
his  grief  and  his  agonies!     A  great  poet  of  our  day  has  given  us 


*  The  type  of  this  strange  class  of  writers  is  the  Abbe  Gaume,  apostolic  pi  o- 
tlionotary,  and  author  of  the  Ver  rongeur. 
II.  2  D 
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a  sample  of  the  fool's  sufferings,  in  the  Le  Roi  S^amuse.  With- 
out having  recourse,  however,  to  M.  Victor  Hugo's  impassioned 
fiction,  let  us  quote  some  facts  to  show  what  sort  of  destiny  was 
reserved  for  these  miserable  playthings.  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
"fool"  was  indeed  the  elder  brother  of  Triboulet,  but  history 
cannot  be  reproached  with  the  exaggeration  which,  it  is  pre- 
tended, is  met  with  in  the  drama. 

The  haughty  cardinal  had  just  been  disgraced  by  his  whim- 
sical sovereign — his  fall  being  hailed  with  cries  of  joy.  "  The 
butcher's  dog  *  will  no  longer  bite,"  people  exclaimed,  "  see 
how  low  he  now  hangs  his  head."  So  easy  is  the  transition 
from  servitude  to  insolence!  "O  waverino-  and  new-fangled 
multitude,"  cried  out  Cavendish,  Wolsey's  first  gentleman. 
The  cardinal's  fool.  Master  William,  surnamed  Patch,  more 
faithful  than  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  lately  so  servile, 
wept  bitterly  at  his  master's  fate.  As  the  cardinal  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Hampton  court,  there  came  up  to  him  a  messenger 
from  Henry  VIII. : — "  The  King  bids  me  say  he  has  still  the 
same  good-will  towards  you,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence, 
ne  sends  you  this  ring," — it  was  thus  the  messenger  expressed 
himself.  The  cardinal,  imagining  that  he  had  been  restored  to 
favour,  alighted  from  his  mule,  prostrated  himself  in  the  dirt, 
and  prayed  with  as  much  fervour  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
had  come  to  visit  him  :  "  Noble  Norris,"  said  he  to  the  mes- 
senger, "were  I  master  of  a  kingdom,  the  half  of  my  states 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  recompense  you,  but  I  have  only  my 
clothes  left  me;"  and  taking  from  his  neck  his  gold  chain, 
"Accept  this,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  in  it ; 
in  the  time  of  my  prosperity  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
for  a  thousand  pounds."  Wolsey  and  Norris  then  separated; 
but  the  former  suddenly  stopped  on  his  way,  and  called  him 
back.  The  cardinal  had  perceived  Mr.  Patch  on  his  little  nag, 
and  who,  since  his  disgrace,  had  indulged  in  no  kind  of  merry 
conceit :  "  Here,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  offer  to  the  king  this  poor 
fool ;  his  buffooneries  will  divert  him.     He  is  worth  a  thousand 

*  Wolsey's  fatlier  was  a  butcher. 
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pounds."  Patch,  indicrnant  at  such  treatment,  on  the  part  of  a 
master  towards  whom  he  had  just  manifested  such  sincere 
and  deep  affection,  "fell  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage," 
says  Cavendish,  (an  eye-witness,)  "  that  he  struggled  violently, 
and  struck  at  and  bit  all  those  who  wished  to  lay  hold  of  him." 
The  selfish  cardinal  could  not  understand  that  a  "fool"  had 
any  claims  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  so  he  ordered  six  of  his 
lackeys  to  seize  the  poor  fellow  and  give  him  up  to  Norris.  At 
last,  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Patch,  whose  cries  of  despair 
were  heard  long  afterwards.* 

The  condition  of  the  tradesman,  although  less  degraded,  was 
scarcely  a  happier  one,  when  unprotected  by  some  city  which, 
such  as  Berne  and  Basle,  had  become  emancipated  from  the 
aristocratic  yoke.  If  he  ventured,  on  business,  into  the  open 
country,  which  was  covered  with  feudal  fortresses,  he  was  com- 
pelled, at  almost  every  step,  to  pay  tolls  and  other  intolerable 
seignorial  dues ;  and  too  happy  were  the  merchants,  when  the 
titled  robbers  themselves  did  not  pounce  upon  them  from  their 
vulture  nests.  Death  acts  in  true  baronial  style  towards  "  the 
mercer,"  thrusting  his  bony  hands  into  the  merchandise  and 
oversetting  it.  Is  not  that  meaning  transparent  enough  ? 
Those  who  grieve  so  sadly  at  democratic  agitation,  or  at  a  few 
popular  insurrections,  would  have  been  deserving  of  much  pity 
in  feudal  times,  when  the  chatelain  waged  fierce  war  with  his 
neighbour,  and  when  the  townsman,  the  Jew,  and  the  "boor" 
were  the  constant  prey  of  rapacity  and  violence. 

The  situation  of  the  peasant  was  even  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  tradesman.  Attached  to  the  soil,  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  sinking  beneath  the  cudgels  of  the  monks  and 
gentry,  "Jean  Bonhomme"  endured  all  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  virtue  of  seignorial  right,  and  could  not  freely  dispose  even 
of  his  wife  or  daughter. 

The  author  of  the  "Dance  of  Death"  has  perfectly  seized 
the  contrast  presented,  at  that  time,  by  the  castes  of  men  who 
composed   society.     Whilst   the   barons   appear   in   their   rich 

*  See  Cavendish's  "  Wolsey,"  pp.  255-257. 
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velvet  costumes,  or  Damascene  armour,  the  desolate-looking 
peasant  wears  only  a  poor  frock  and  ragged  trousers,  exposing 
his  bare  knees.  He  stupidly  resigns  himself  up  to  Death,  with 
that  heavy  dull  air  which  long  servitude  imparts.  Death,  who 
approaches  so  deferentially  the  princes  of  the  church  and  of  the 
state,  is  not  so  particular  with  "  the  villain."  He  rudely  siezes 
him,  and  removes  his  cap,  as  if  to  compel  him  to  humble  him- 
self even  in  the  tomb, — where  the  reign  of  supreme  equality 
commences  for  all. 

He  treats  the  Jew  with  even  less  respect.  That  Jew  is, 
indeed,  the  one  desciibed  by  Walter  Scott  in  ^^Ivanhoe^'  always 
trembling,  and  always  despoiled.  To  kill  a  Jew  was  a  highly 
virtuous  feat  in  that  epoch ;  to  rob  him  a  meritorious  one. 
Tlie  ancestors  of  the  kings  of  the  19th  century  have  dearly  paid 
for  the  glory  they  prepared  for  their  opulent  posterity.  It  suf- 
fices to  read  a  bull,  published  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  about  the 
time  the  artist  was  painting  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  to  see  what 
degree  of  tolerance  was  used  in  their  regard.  How  could  the 
Gospel,  every  line  of  which  preaches  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  going  astray,  inspire  such  proceedings'?  But  the  Gospel 
is  not  in  question  here.  The  Romish  church  availed  itself  of  the 
laws  enforced  by  the  Roman  emperors  against  the  Christians 
in  general,  and  applied  them  to  all  those  who  did  not  accept  its 
dogmas.  A  truly  evangelical  legislation, — like  that  which  pre- 
vails in  free  countries,  where  no  one  has  to  answer  for  his  faith 
except  before  God's  tribunal, — was  not  reconcileable  with  the 
Romish  ideas  of  universal  domination.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
15th  century.  Death  was  not  more  tolerant  than  the  living,  for 
he  violently  plucks  the  Jew  by  the  beard,  and  takes  possession 
of  his  purse.  He  is  not  more  gracious  towards  the  pagan  : — 
perhaps  Death  wished  also  to  give  proof  of  his  "orthodoxy." 

I  have  said  that  the  victims  of  the  feudal  system  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  "grand  provost."  The  fifteenth  century  held  the 
executioner  in  as  high  estimation  as  does  Count  J.  de  Maistre, 
and  that  is  saying  not  a  little.*     In  Switzerland,  too,  the  laws 

♦  See  J.  de  Maistre's  "  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg." 
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of  that  aoje  were  wortliy  of  such  days  of  darkness.  The  number 
of  punishments  was  infinite.  When  criminals  were  to  be  tor- 
tured, all  the  inventions  of  imagination,  depraved  by  ferocity, 
were  employed.  Petty  thefts  were  punished  bj  mutilation,  and 
large  ones  by  hanging,  sometimes  head  downwards.  When 
murderers  were  not  beheaded,  they  were  broken  on  the  wheel, 
with  blows  from  an  iron  hammer.  Incendiaries,  sorcerers, 
heretics,  and  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  were  burnt  alive. 
Those  poor  visionaries,  who  imagined  they  were  trotting 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick,  were  put  to  death  in  an 
abominable  manner,  instead  of  being  made  over  to  a  doctor's 
care.  False  witnesses  and  coiners  of  false  money  were  boiled 
in  a  copper.  A  mother  guilty  of  infanticide  was  buried  alive. 
Crime,  as  is  always  the  case,  multiplied  with  such  punishments, 
and  the  rack  still  augmented  the  number  of  the  guilty: — 

"  La  torture  interroge,  et  la  douleur  reponde." 

The  instruments  employed  were  of  various  forms;  some  tightly 
grasped  the  feet,  hands,  and  neck;  others  violently  stretched 
out  the  entire  body  of  the  sufferer;  the  flesh  was  nipped  with 
red-hot  pincers;  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  forced  down 
the  throat,  whilst  the  nostrils  were  closely  pressed  together.  If 
ordinary  measures  failed,  a  half-starved  rat,  covered  with  irritat- 
ing substances,  and  placed  under  a  glass  case,  was  set  on  the 
victim's  stomach.  The  judges  were  willing  spectators  of  such 
atrocious  sufferings.  Even  in  the  18th  century,  a  poor  woman 
of  Fribourg  was  tortured  in  that  manner,  in  the  "Evil  Tower."* 
Such  was  that  "good  old  time"  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Union,  the  Gazette  de  France,  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  and  the 
Univers,  regret  every  day  in  so  touching  a  manner. 

The  name  of  the  painter  who  executed  the  celebrated  "Dance 
of  Death "  in  question  is  unknown.  It  is  only  certain  that  it 
was  restored  in  1568  by  John  Hugues  Klauber,  and  destroyed 
in   1805.     Only  some  drawings  and  a  few  fragments,  in  the 

*  Thrown  down  in  1848. 
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Museum,  are  now  extant.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  are  daily  disappearing.  When  one  could  see 
on  all  sides  the  dungeons  of  the  castles  and  of  the  monasteries, 
and,  at  every  step,  the  trace  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism, 
he  would  scarcely  dare  to  describe,  as  a  golden  age,  an  epoch 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  Gospel  were  so  strangely  disregarded 
and  violated. 

To  the  pseudo-romantic  school,  founded  by  Schelling,  and 
ardently  sustained  by  the  two  Schlegels  and  Tieck,  may  be 
attributed  this  rehabilitation  in  Germany  of  the  middle  ages, — a 
rehabilitation  which  the  Jesuits  have  endeavoured  to  turn  to 
account.  M.  de  Montalembert's  "Histoire  de  Sainte  Elizabeth" 
is  the  type  of  these  tilts  against  common  sense  and  facts. 

Thus,  less  skilful  than  those  birds  which  seek  shelter  against 
the  impending  storm,  and  shun  the  falcon's  claw  and  the  vul- 
ture's nest,  man  always  falls  carelessly  into  the  snares  spread 
under  his  feet.  Why  cannot  we  destroy  them,  or  flee  their 
cruel  grasp?  Weak-minded  friends  of  grief,  we  may  be  said 
to  seek  it  for  a  companion,  and  as  a  sister,  who  unceasingly 
murmurs  in  our  ears, — in  the  mysterious  depth  of  night,  and 
amidst  the  echoes  of  mirth, — the  sad  accents  of  the  past : — 

"  One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  jo3'S  and  our  woes, — 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring,— 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm, — and  affliction  no  sting."  * 

The  "  Dance  of  Death,"  of  Basle,  has  been  more  than  once 
attributed  to  Holbein, — a  supposition,  however,  which  is  inad- 
missible. That  great  artist  produced  far  more  remarkable 
works,  and  endowed  the  favourite  city  of  Erasmus  with  a  new 
kind  of  celebinty. 

In  1516,  a  young  painter  was  reading,  in  the  company  of  his 
friend  Osterwald  Muller,  the  Eulogium  of  Folly,  which  at  that 
time  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Whilst  perusing 
the  work,  he  drew  the  most  comic  scenes  on  the  margins  of  the 

*  Moore. 


\ 
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volume.  Erasmus  saw  Muller's  copy,  and  greatly  praised  those 
drawings.*  With  his  ordinary  penetration  he  foresaw  the  future 
fame  of  the  author  of  those  light  sketches,  and  in  1526  gave  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  latter  presented  him  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  very  kind  to  him;  "  I  can  make  as  many 
lords  as  I  please,"  said  that  prince  one  day,  "  but  not  one  Hol- 
bein." t 

After  a  tolerably  long  residence  in  England,  the  illustrious 
artist  returned  to  Basle,  where  he  sealed  his  reputation  b}^  a 
great  number  of  master-works,  several  of  which  are  in  the 
museum.  We  shall  particularly  name  the  Passion  in  six  parts; 
and  the  portraits  of  Erasmus,  of  the  celebrated  printer  Froben, 
and  of  Boniface  Hamerbach,  as  well  as  of  the  painter's  own  family. 
"  Holbein,"  says  Meister,  "  and  Albert  Durer,  were  the  founders 
of  the  German  school, — the  former  being  the  Raphael,  and  the 
latter  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Germany."  ± 

Holbein  was  not  the  only  great  painter  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Soloman  Gessner  and  Louis  Hess  created  a  Swiss  school 
of  landscape  painting, — a  school  which  has  produced  so  many 
remarkable  works.  The  three  Fiissli  were  also  successful  artists, 
Henry  Fiissli  being  the  sombre  and  grand  interpreter,  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton. 

The  Zurich  painters  handled  the  pen  as  skilfully  as  the  pencil. 

*  That  copy,  with  annotations  by  the  illustrious  author,  still  exists  in  the 
library  at  Basle. 

f  This,  or  a  similar  saying,  has  been  attributed  to  many  monarchs,  among 
others  to  Siglsmond  in  this  very  work.  Its  specious  magnanimity  is  amusing. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  speech,  so  admirably  satirized  by  Thackeray,  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  cold-hearted,  gouty-toed,  jealous,  peevish,  Conde,  called  the  Great,  (by 
the  courtly  historians  of  Louis,  be  it  remembered ! )  "  Take  time,  my  cousin ! 
The  weight  of  so  many  laurels  may  well  excuse  thee!"  Yet  of  the  two,  Louis 
was  the  more  estimable.  Conde'  has  less  claim  to  the  epithet  of  great,  than  any 
character  in  history,  on  whom  that  much  misapplied  title  has  been  conferred. 
A  selfish  "tetu,"  if  Lord  Standhope  be  correct. — Trans. 

I  Respecting  Holbein,  see  Erasmus's  "Life  of  Holbein,"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Eulogy  of  Folly,"  Hegner's  "  Holbein  der  jUngere,"  and  Rumohr's 
"  Hans  Holbein." 
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Solomon  Gessner  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  poet,  a  prose 
writer,  a  painter,  and  an  engraver.  His  "Letters  on  land- 
scape" are  almost  as  much  esteemed  as  his  pictures.  He  him- 
self has  related,  in  his  letters  to  Fiissli,*  how  he  was  induced  to 
devote  himself  to  the  arts;  "A  choice  collection  in  my  father's 
possession  awakened  a  passion  for  drawing,  and,  towards  ray 
thirtieth  year,  I  endeavoured  to  deserve  the  indulgence,  and,  if 
possible,  the  good  opinion  of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  my  incHna- 
tion  being  for  landscape-painting."  f 

The  two  Fiisslis,  like  Gessner,  added  eminent  literary  to 
artistic  talents.  The  most  celebrated  painters  of  that  in- 
tellectual dynasty  are  John  Gaspard,  John  Henrj-,  and  John 
Rodolph  Fiissli. 

The  first,  who  was  born  in  Zurich  in  1706,  was  not  less  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  poetry  than  to  those  of  the  fine  arts.     Kleist,  ,i 

Klopstock,  Wieland,  Bodmer,  and  Breitinger,  were  his  friends  ^ 

and  correspondents.  Notwithstanding  his  limited  income,  he 
knew  much  better  how  to  protect  artists  than  many  fine  noble- 
men, living  in  the  midst  of  opulence.  J  Not  content  with  en- 
couraging, by  word  and  example,  the  development  of  a  taste  for 
art,  in  his  native  country,  he  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  him  in 
his  career,  an  idea  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  principal 
work:  "The  History  of  Swiss  Painters,  with  their  portraits."  § 

Fiissli  caused  the  medals  of  Hedlenger  and  Schwj'tz  to  be 
engraved.  The  last-named  unequalled  artist  reproduced  on 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  the  features  of  the  princes  of  his  time, 
and  with  that  exquisite  finish  which  distinguished  the  artists  of 
Greece:  "He  studied,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "the  medals 
of  the  ancients,  and  that  delicacy  of  outline  peculiar  to  them, 
which  will  always  be  the  admiration  of  good  judges.    The  perusal 

*  The  author  of  "  the  History  of  Swiss  Painters." 

f  The  details  of  S.  Gessner's  biography  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  Swiss 
writer,  .J.  J.  Hottinger;  two  Italians,  Bertola  and  Moi'dani,  have  written  pane- 
gyrics on  Gessner;  see  also  Meyer's  "  Biography  of  Hess,"  Zurich. 

I  See  Meister's  "Illustrious  men  of  Switzerland." — Fiissli. 

§  Zurich,  5  vols.  4to,  1769-1779. 
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of  their  works  equally  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  taste."  * 
.Fohn  Gaspard's  eldest  son,  John  Rodolph,  equally  skilled  as  a 
painter,  a  drawer,  and  an  engraver,  took  up  his  father's  pen,  and 
composed  the  great  "  Dictionary  of  artists."  John  Henry,  his 
brother,  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  painting,  but  so  suc- 
cessfully that  his  numerous  and  magnificent  works  would  have 
alone  sufficed  to  immortalize  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
family.  The  intimate  friend  of  Lavater,  he  excelled  in  the 
artistic  reproduction  of  poems  of  vast  conception,  and  in  the  art 
of  striking  the  imagination  by  dramatic  scenes.  Full  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  he  has  rendered  his  fame  in- 
separable from  that  of  those  two  immortal  poets. 

The  contemporary  Swiss  school  has  not  degenerated  from 
those  noble  traditions.  Where  are  there  more  distinguished 
names  than  those  of  Calame,  Leopold,  Aurele  Robert,  Lugar- 
don,  Girardet,  Diday,  Hornung,  Grosclaude  and  Gleyre?  The 
productions  of  those  artists  prove  clearly  to  Europe,  that  arts  do 
not,  any  more  than  science,  require  the  protection  of  absolute 
monarchs,  and  that  free  institutions  favour  the  progress,  in  every 
direction,  of  genius  and  human  intellect. 


I  strayed  again  through  the  tranquil  streets  of  Basle,  and 
rendered  all  honour  to  a  race  of  men  whom  I  found  devoted  to 
the  labours  of  science  and  learning. 

Switzerland  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  countries  where  educa- 
tion is  general,  and  where  it  is  appreciated  by  all  classes.  With 
the  exception  of  some  mountain  or  Roman  Catholic  cantons, 
that  country  may  be  regarded   as  a  model  in   that  respect,  f 


*  L.  Meister's  "  Illustrious  men  of  Switzerland," — Hedlinger.  See  also 
Haid's  "  Nachricht  von  Hedlinger's  Leben  und  Medaillen." 

f  The  statistics  of  education  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  of  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen,  assign  the  fourth  rank  to  Switzerland,  the  first  five, 
however,  being  so  well  together  that  a  blanket  might  cover  them.     It  is  well 
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There  are  few  states  wherein  intellect  is  so  universally  developed 
as  in  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Xeufchatel,  &c.  The  educational  establishments  are  gymnasia, 
lycea,  academies,  universities,  and'a  federal  polytechnic  school. 
The  gymnasia  are  numerous;  the  lycea  are  established  in  seven 
cities,  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  Solothurn,  Schaifhausen,  Sion,  Lu- 
gano, and  Einsiedeln.  The  academies  which  are  organized  like 
the  universities,  are  those  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufchatel. 
The  universities  are  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle.  The  theology 
of  the  reformed  church,  philosophy,  law  and  medicine,  are  taught 
therein.  The  university  of  Berne  was  inaugurated  in  1834, 
that  of  Zurich  in  1832-3,  and  that  of  Basle  in  the  15th  century, 
its  founder  being  Pope  Pius  IL,  who  assisted  at  the  council 
when  he  was  still  Cardinal  iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini. 

All  the  establishments  of  primary,  secondary,*  and  higher  in- 
struction depend  on  the  cantons, — the  only  federal  institution 
being  the  Polytechnicon  of  Zurich,  the  professors  of  which  are 
men  of  eminence.  Amongst  those  who  belong  to  Switzerland 
may  be  remarked  the  sons  of  Pestalozzi,  and  of  Escher  Von 
Der  Linth,  two  names  dear  to  their  fellow-citizens.  In  that 
sanctuary  of  learning,  many  professors,  whose  democratic  opin- 
ions had  raised  up  persecutions  in  their  own  countries,  found 


to  see  what  prominent  countnes  lag  in  the  race.    The  following  list  is  from  Mr. 
A.  K.  Johnston's  admirable  Atlas. 


} 


Saxony, 

Holland,  and 

Netherlands, 

Prussia, 

Switzerland, 

Denmark, 

Sweden,  and 

Norway, 

Belgium, 

Austria, 

What  a  comment  on  Anglican  Protestantism,  that  even  Austria  is  in  advance 
of  England,  and  even  the  estimates  placed  opposite  both  England  and  Scotland, 
Mr.  Johnston  thinks  too  high! !  When  are  we  to  have  a  minister  of  education? 
—  Trans. 

*  In  German-Switzerland  those  establishments  have  a  military  organization. 
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a  peaceful  and  honoured  asylum.  In  the  16th  century,  tlie 
victims  of  Romish  hatred  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  always 
sought  and  found  safety  in  Helvetia.  In  our  days,  too,  a  num- 
ber of  exiles,  deprived  by  absolutists  of  their  homes  and  country, 
have  come  to  this  country,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  in 
peace  to  the  worship  of  liberty,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  ending  their  days  in  the  icy  dungeons  of  Mantua  or 
Spielberg,  or  in  the  pestiferous  climate  of  Cayenne  or  Lambessa. 
The  university  of  Basle  deserves  special  attention,  because  it 
is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Confederation. 
In  the  16th  century,  it  already  reckoned  amongst  its  professors 
such  men  as  Erasmus  and  (Ecolampadius.  John  Hausschein, 
who  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1482,  and  who  afterwards  con- 
verted his  German  name  into  a  Greek  one,  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
ferior as  a  scholar,  to  the  brilliant  author  of  the  ^^  Eulogy  of 
Folly;"  nevertheless,  he  possessed  so  much  decision  and  energy 
of  character,  that  he  obtained  at  Basle,  a  degree  of  influence 
which,  in  the  end,  eclipsed  even  the  fame  of  Erasmus.  But  the 
resoluteness  of  (Ecolampadius  did  not,  in  any  way,  diminish  his 
natural  mildness.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  imparted  to  the 
Basle  reformation  that  character  of  legality  and  moderation 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  preserve  in  revolutionary  times. 
Happy  those  men  who  do  not  bring  odium  on  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  their  excesses  and  their  violence!  Retrogradists  are 
but  too  skilled  in  the  art  of  taking  advantage  of  the  faults  com- 
mitted by  the  representatives  of  liberal  ideas.  At  need,  they 
even  put  forth  pretended  democrats,  who  terrify  the  imagina- 
tion by  extravagant  theories,  insensate  declamation,  and  acts  of 
brutality.*  Accordingly,  they  are  always  glad  to  hear  certain 
persons  speaking  of  communism  and  atheism.  The  follies  of 
some  isolated  sectaries  are  infinitely  more  useful  to  them  than 
the  bayonets  of  their  troops.  How  many  timid  persons  quietly 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  Jesuitism,  on  account  of  the  terror  inspired 


*  "  Those  fellows,"  wrote  Benjamin  Constant  to  Madame  de  Charriere,  (Jul)' 
6,  1791,)  "  are  not  even  wicked  through  ambition  or  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  they 
are  demagogues  to  betray  the  people." 
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by  some  utopists  and  fanatics!  They  become  resigned,  in  fact, 
to  almost  everything,  so  soon  as  they  hear  pronounced  the 
names  of  Baboenf,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  Robespierre  and  Marat. 
Despots,  therefore,  are  not  tlie  most  formidable  enemies  of 
liberty.  If  despotism  had  not  tiie  good  fortune  to  possess 
certain  adversaries,  it  would  soon  become  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  f 

odious.  God  preserve  the  human  race  from  such  defenders  of  its 
rights,  as  have  the  pecidiar  talent  of  rendering  every  cause  they 
take  in  hand  the  object  of  abhorrence!  Never  did  a  reformer 
less  deserve  any  censure  of  that  kind  than  the  skilful  and  con- 
ciliating CEcolampadius.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
Reformation  in  Basle  in  so  solid  a  manner,  that  there  are  few- 
cities  more  attached  to  the  evangelical  church. 

Amongst  the  biographers  of  CEcolampadius,  we  remark  the 
learned  Simon  Gryneus,  who,  like  him,  was  a  professor  at  Basle 
in  the  16th  century.*  A  Zurich  writer,  Solomon  Hess,  has 
also  published  the  life  of  that  reformer.f  That  interesting  sub- 
ject has  likewise  exercised  the  pen  of  M.  Herzog,  a  Basle  writer 
of  our  own  time.J 

In  1527,  CEcolampadius  procured  the  nomination  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine,  of  a  man  who  afterwards  acquired  ex- 
tensive reputation,  particularly  on  account  of  his  eccentricities,  § 
namely.  Aureola  Philip  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohenheim, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Paracelsus.  He  was  born  at 
Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  mountebank  quack,  this  illuminated  doctor,  and 
the  grave  and  conscientious  Conrad  Gessner !  It  is  true 
we  are  indebted  to  Paracelsus  for  more  than  one  useful 
discovery,  for  example,  the  medicinal  use  of  opium;  but  his 
quackery  and  his  pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  have  done 

*  See  Gryneus — "Vita  J.  CEcolampadii,"  Basle,  1536;  translated  into  French 
in  1562. 

f  "  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Dr.  J.  CEcolampadius,"  Zurich,  1794. 

X  "  Das  Leben  J.  (Ekolampad's  und  die  Reformation  der  Kirche  zu  Basel." 
Basle,  1843.     2  vols.  8vo. 

§  One  of  his  disciples  at  Basle  was  Oporin,  who  was  distinguished  for  tlie 
variety  of  his  learning,  and  his  application  to  labour.  See  his  life  in  Meister'.s 
"  Illustrious  Men  of  Switzerland." 
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an  irreparable  injury  to  his  fame.  If,  instead  of  devoting  him- 
self so  ardently  to  the  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  to  the 
discovery  of  an  elixir  for  a  long  life,  and  to  astrological  dreams, 
he  had,  like  the  philosophic  physician  of  Zurich,  laboured  to 
enrich  science  with  new  observations,  he  would  have  merited 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  glory  of  being  one  of 
the  inventors  of  that  ridiculous  system  of  medicine,  kno^\-n  as 
homeopathy, — so  striking  a  description  of  which  is  given  by 
M.  Sandeau  in  his  "Docteur  Herheau" — does  not  suffice  to 
revive  the  reputation  of  Paracelsus,  whose  writings  and  labours 
have  been  recently  examined  by  a  Swiss  author.* 

The  life  of  Castalion,  (Castellio  or  Chatillon,)  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  universit}'  of  Basle,  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than 
that  of  Paracelsus ;  but  that  eminent  Hellenist  was  not  indebted 
for  his  tribulations  to  singularity  of  character,  but  to  his  mental 
superiority  over  the  prejudices  of  his  times.f  We  have  already 
shown  Castalion  combating  Calvin,  and  defending  against  him 
human  liberty  |  and  tolerance.  Banished  from  Geneva,  he 
settled  at  Basle,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek.  His 
trials,  however,  were  not  at  an  end.  His  goodness  of  character 
and  extensive  acquirements  should  have  secured  for  him  the 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  He  excelled,  in  effect,  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  All  those  talents,  however,  could  not  procure  pardon 
for  what  the  French  reformer  termed  his  detestable  errors,  that 
is  to  say,  his  antipathy  to  Calvinistic  fatalism  and  to  intolerance. 
Calvin,  in  order  to  bring  Castalion  into  discredit,  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  having  "  stolen  wood  to  light  his  fire  with." 
The  learned  professor  defended  himself  in  a  simple  yet  noble 
manner : — "  I  was  extremely  poor,"  he  said,   "  and  as  I  w&s 

*  Hans  Lochter's  "  T.  P.  B.  von  Hohenheim,  der  Lehrer  der  Medecin  und  der 
grosste  Schweizerartz,"  Zurich,  1851,  with  a  portrait  of  Paracelsus.  See  also 
Rixner's,  Siber's,  Scherer's,  Cap's,  and  M.  B.  Lessing's  ^'  Pai-acelsus." 

f  See  J.  C.  Fiissli's  "  Lebensgeschichte  S.  Castellio's  ofFentlichen  Lehrers 
der  griechischen  Sprache  auf  der  Universitat  zu  Basel." 

^  It  will  be  seen  that,  even  at  that  epoch,  all  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  were,  like  Erasmus  and  Castalion, 
disciples  of  the  Eastern  Fathers,  and  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
tination. 
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under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  finish  my  translation  of  the 
Bible,  to  sit  up  late  at  night,  I  sometimes  went,  in  my  moments 
of  leisure,  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  gather  some 
pieces  of  wood  which  belonged  to  no  one.  I  was  not  the  only 
person  who  did  so,  for  many  people  acted  in  like  manner,  and 
not  in  secret,  but  openly  in  the  face  of  all." 

Castalion,  whilst  in  the  university  of  Basle,  was  the  true 
founder  of  those  studies  which  have  in  view  the  rightful  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  his  death 
to  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  de  Wette,  have  been  cultivated 
there  so  successfully.  The  Basle  interpreters,  like  Castalion, 
united  much  theological  knowledge  to  exegetical  researches, — 
Samuel  Warenfels  acquiring  great  reputation  in  that  career. 
There  was  scarcely  a  clergyman  in  Switzerland  who  did  not 
consult  him,  and  people  of  every  condition  of  life  were  eager  to 
place  themselves  in  communication  with  him.  The  church,  the 
acadeni}^,  and  even  the  government,  had  recourse  to  him,  and 
readily  deferred  to  his  advice.* 

Warenfels,  in  1711,  succeeded  John  Rodolph  Wettstein,  who 
was  the  expounder  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  university  of 
Basle.  Wettstein  is  the  founder  of  one  of  those  dynasties  of 
learned  men  which  are  found  only  in  Switzerland — a  glorious 
aristocracy  of  learning  and  talent,  far  superior  to  the  quarter- 
TNGS  to  which  the  survivors  of  expiring  feudalism  still  attach 
an  absurd  importance.  Basle  is  particularly  distinguished  by 
hereditary  learning  in  certain  families.  Five  savants  of  the 
name  of  Wettstein  have  acquired  just  renown.  John  Rodolph 
II.  and  John  James  followed  the  same  career  as  John  Rodolph 
\.  The  second-named,  after  immense  researches  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  published  in  Holland  (1751-1752)  his  famous  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  rich  collection  of  various 
readings.  John  Henry  and  Charles  Anthony  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  popularize  amongst  the  Dutch — that  highly  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  people — the  study  of  ancient  literature,  to 
which  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  noblest  geniuses.     Wett- 

*  See  Meister's  "  Illastrioiis  Men  of  Switzerland,"— Waroifels. 
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stein's  counti*vmen  and  some  natives  of  the  Netherlands  have 
given  accounts  of  his  Hfe  and  works.* 

The  dynasty  of  the  Buxtorfs  is  even  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Wettsteins,  and  not  less  celebrated,  having  rendered  as 
much  service  to  Hebrew  literature  as  the  Wettsteins  to  Hellenic. 
The  founder  of  that  dynasty  of  Hebrew  scholars,  who  was  born 
in  Westphalia  in  1561,  occupied  during  thirty-eight  years  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Basle.  Not  only  was  he 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
also  with  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  f  During  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  that  celebrated  man  suc- 
cessfully busied  themselves  with  Hebrew  literature — the  most 
known  being  John  BuxtorfJ  and  John  James  Buxtorf  § 

Dr.  von  Wette,  one  of  the  most  famous  Scripture  expounders 
of  our  times,  united  to  that  knowledge  of  Greek  which  distin- 
guished the  Wettsteins,  that  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
which  w^as  so  highly  cultivated  by  the  Buxtorfs. 

Obliged,  for  political  reasons,  to  quit  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin, he  was  long  established  in  Basle  as  a  professor,  where  the 
boldness  of  his  opinions  never  exposed  him  to  the  slightest  an- 
noyance. I  have  already,  whilst  speaking  of  Dr.  Strauss,  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  regarding  those  rationalistic  theologians  who 
accept  professors'  chairs  in  Christian  universities — that  being, 
to  my  thinking,  an  unpardonable  inconsistency.  Having  once 
made  that  reservation,  I  am  free  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  eulogy 
of  Dr.  Wette's  immense  learning,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions.  Those  who  are  truly  attached  to  Christianity,  such 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  cannot,  it  is  true,  accept  his  theses, 
but  men  of  every  school  must    admire  his  tact   in    avoiding 

*  See,  with  respect  to  John  Rodolph  I. — Memoria  Benedicta  J.  B.  Wettstenii, 
Bale,  1685;  to  John  Rodolph  II.,  Iselin's  Oratio  comecranda  memorice,  J.  B. 
Wettstenii,  Bale,  1712;  to  John  James,  Krighout's  Sermo  funebris  et  ohitmn 
J.  J.  Wettstenii,  Amsterdam,  1754. 

t  See  Tossauus,  Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  J.  Buxtorfii  senioris;  Bale,  1630. 

\  See  Gernler,  Oratio  parentalis  J.  Buxtorfii  junioris  memorice  dicata ;  Bale, 
1665. 

g  See  Samuel  Werenfcls,  Vita  eximii  viri  J.  J,  Buxtorfii  oratione  funebri  de- 
lineata;  Bale,  1705. 
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scandal  and  excitement  He  never  brought  on  party  "ground 
the  grave  debate  concerning  Scripture  exposition.  In  his 
modest  retirement,  he  kept  himself  free  from  that  passion  for 
celebrity,  which  appears  to  be  a  mania  on  the  part  of  certain 
theologians  of  the  German  universities.* 

In  mathematics,  the  scientific  superiority  of  certain  Basle 
families  is,  perhaps,  still  more  striking  than  the  uninterrupted 
transmission  of  literary  talents.  Eight  Bernouillis  have  illus- 
trated that  name.  The  two  brothers,  John  and  James,  pro- 
fessors at  the  university,  were  the  first  to  bestow  a  European 
celebrity  on  their  family.  Daniel  Bernouilli,  who,  at  first,  was 
professor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  afterwards  taught  the 
physical  sciences  in  his  own  country,  followed  worthily  in  their 
footsteps.f 

But,  however  great  the  glory  of  John  Bernouilli,  it  was  sur- 
passed by  that  of  his  disciple,  Euler. 

"Euler,"  says  a  competent  judge,  J  "was,  by  the  union  of  ex- 
traordinary qualities,  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  sciences.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  his  works  is 
only  accessible  to  the  learned,  he  is  to  be  counted  amongst  those 
men  who,  like  Fontenelle  and  Francis  Arago,  have  powerfully 
contributed  to  render  popular  the  higher  branches  of  study. 
His  "Letters  to  a  German  Princess"  are  read  even  by  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  specially  scientific  questions.  The 
princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  niece  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  was 
desirous  of  receiving  from  Euler  some  lessons  on  physics,  and 
those  lessons  he  published  in  a  work,  "valuable,"  says  Con- 
dorcet,  (in  his  Eulogy  of  Euler,)  "for  the  singular  clearness  with 

*  All  the  labours  of  Dr.  de  Wette  have  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Germans.  M.  Daniel  Schenkel  published,  at  SchafFhausen,  in  1849,  a  work 
intituled,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  de  Wette  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner  Theologie 
fur  unsere  Zeit;  zum  Andenken  an  den  Verewigten. 

t  The  lives  of  those  two  illustrious  men  of  learning  have  been  written  by 
two  Basle  writers.  See  Battler's  Vita  Jacohi  Bernouillii,  Basle,  1705  ;  and  Vita 
D.  BernovMii,  1783,  by  one  of  his  relatives.  Respecting  John  Bernouilli,  see 
D'Alenibert's  Memoire  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Bernouilli;  and  Meister's 
Illustrious  Men  of  Switzerland 

X  Condorcet. 
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which  he  expounds  the  most  important  truths  recrarclincr  me- 
chanics, astronomy,  optics,  and  the  theory  of  sounds.  Euler's 
name,  which  stands  so  high  in  science,  and  the  lofty  idea  one 
forms  of  his  works,  destined  to  dive  into  what  is  most  difficult 
and  abstract  in  analysis,  imparts  a  singular  charm  to  those 
simple  and  easy  letters." 

Roman  Catholics  are  unceasingly  speaking  of  the  scepticism 
of  Protestant  doctors.  But  we  all  know  how  the  former  write 
history.*  Nevertheless,  if  we  compare  the  Switzerland  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  France  in  the  time  of  the  regent,  Louis 
XV.,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Madame  du  Barry,  we  shall 
find  the  learned  men  of  the  former  much  less  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity than  were  their  French  confreres  of  the  same  period.  It 
will  suffice  to  quote  the  names  of  Bonnet,  the  Great  Haller,  and 
Euler.  Far  from  attacking  revelation,  like  d'Alembert,  Lalande, 
and  BufFon,  they  defended  it  in  works  justly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. We  still  meet  with  reprints  of  Euler's  book,  "Revela- 
tion maintained  against  the  Objections  of  the  Incredulous,'"  a 
book  which  proves  that  his  vast  labours  had  not  diverted  liitu 
from  the  contemplation  of  things  eternal,  t 

That  illustrious  man  of  learning,  whilst  possessing  almost  as 
lofty  a  genius  as  the  Great  Haller,  had  not  like  him  the  happi- 
ness of  sacrificing  his  interests  to  his  country.  A  great  portion 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  foreign  parts.  After  having  unsuccess- 
fully competed  for  a  professorship  at  Basle,  he  quitted  his  coun- 
try for  ever.  Had  he  cause  for  congratulating  himself  on  such 
a  step?  We  may  well  express  a  doubt  on  that  point.  "M. 
Euler,"  says  Condorcet,  "  found  himself  in  a  country  where  the 
prince  exercised  an  unlimited  authority,  where  men  in  high 
stations,  the  slaves  of  the  sovereign,  ruled  despotically  over  an 
enslaved  people,  and  at  a  moment,  too,  when  that  empire  offered 
a  spectacle  both  terrific  and  instructive."  That  spectacle  pro- 
duced an  indelible  impression  on  tlie  citizen  of  free  Helvetia. 

*  As  a  specimen,  see  Balraes  Le  Protestantisme  et  le  Catholicisme; — yet  Balmes 
is  moderate  in  comparison  with  many  otliers  ! 

t  See  a  work  publislied  iu  Basle  in  1851 — L.  EaUr,  ah  apologet  des  Christian- 
ismiis. 

II.  2  E 
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Invited  to  Berlin,  in  1741,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  queen-mother,  who  was  fond  of  the  society  of 
learned  men,  that  princess  was  astonished  at  being  unable  to 
extract  aught  but  monosyllables  from  him.  "Madame,"  said 
Euler,  "I  have  just  come  from  a  countiy  where  whoever  in- 
dulges in  speech  is  hanged."*  Euler  left  four  sons,  John, 
Albert,  Charles,  and  Christopher,  who,  by  their  literary  labours, 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  his  illustrious  name. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  scientific  history  of  Basle,  shows  how 
false  the  theory  that  the  protection  of  absolute  powers  is  neces- 
sary for  the  progress  of  science,  and  that,  abandoned  to  itself, 
it  can  only  vegetate  in  perpetual  infancy.  It  was  not  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  kings,  but  in  free  Athens,  that  the  masters 
of  ancient  learning  were  born.  Switzerland,  that  little  republic 
of  burghers  and  peasants,  has  alone  produced  more  learned  men 
than  the  immense  states  subject  to  the  iron  sceptre  of  his  im- 
perial, royal,  and  apostolic  majesty,  and  than  "Spain  and  the 
Indies,"  under  the  absolute  government  of  its  "  Catholic  kings." 
Intellect,  in  fact,  only  exists  and  expands  in  an  atmosphere  of 
liberty.  Under  the  sway  of  despotism,  man's  character  be- 
comes degraded,  his  heart  depraved,  and  his  mind  degenerate. 
Pensions  and  distinctions  will  never  replace  that  active  emula- 
tion which  is  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  citizens  of  a  free 
country. 


LI. 

The  storm  had  at  last  diminished  in  intensity,  and  nature  was 
smiling  again,  just  as  the  heart  expands  when  hope  returns  to 
it  after  much  grief  and  anguish.  A  southern  sun  was  shining 
over  the  old  Gothic  fountain  in  the  fish-market,  which  looked 
like  one  of  those  little  pictures  of  Wouverman's — so  pei-fect  in 
their  minutest  details — so  pleasing  an  appearance  had  that  ani- 


*  Condorcet — Ehge  de  31.  Eider;  see  also  Fuss's  Ehge  de  M.  Eider,  avec 
uiie  liste  coi/iplete  de  ses  ouvrayes.     Translated  into  German.     Easle,  1784 
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mated  old  square,  with  its  niurmurinfr  fountain,  where  the  well- 
favoured  women  of  Bale,  clothed  in  black,  and  with  black  head- 
dresses,— the  floating  ribbons  of  which  gathered  round  their 
plump  faces — were  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  basin, 
waiting  to  fill  in  turn  their  wooden  buckets. 

On  leaving  this  cheerful  scene  I  strayed,  far  from  the  noise  of 
the  city,  along  the  ramparts,  as  far  as  a  large  building,  near 
which  I  seated  myself  on  a  post,  beside  a  young  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  with  mild  features,  and  a  peaceful  contented  smile. 
He  pointed  to  heaven  and  to  its  splendour,  as  if  to  tell  me  he 
was  happy,  and  then  went  away,  stammering  between  his  teeth 
what  might  well  be  a  blessing.  A  priest  of  misfortune  conse- 
crated by  nature  itself,  had  he  not  the  right  to  console — the  au- 
thority to  pray  for  all  t 

I  was  on  the  threshhold  of  the  Missionary  Institute,  the  ben- 
efits of  which  establishment  are  incalculable,  for  it  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  conquest  of  tlie  world, — that  conquest  reserved 
for  Christian  civilization  in  all  its  various  types. 

Judaism  is  only  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Its  followers, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  eighteen  centuries,  are  insensibly 
disappearing  amidst  the  populations  which  bow  before  the  cross. 
Mahometanism  has  not  only  lost  all  power  of  expansion,  but 
even  the  principal  territories  subject  to  the  Koran, — such  as 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia — are  only  upheld  by  the  friendly 
efforts  of  European  governments.  Brahminism*  and  Budhisni 
alone  oppose  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  Gospel.  The  reli- 
gion of  .Budha,  which,  of  all  known  religions,  has  the  greatest 
number  of  followers,*  has,  of  late  years,  repelled  by  the  swords 
of  executioners  the  preachers  who  came  from  Europe. 


*  M.  Bouillet  (Universal  Dictionary,  art.  Bhuddism)  assigns  200,000,000,  a 
calculation  surely  far  below  the  reality. 

(Mr.  A.  K.  Johnstone  assigns  30  per  cent,  of  the  human  race  to  Bhuddism, 
13  per  cent,  to  Brahminism,  and  10  per  cent,  to  other  forms  of  paganism,  in 
all,  Inore  than  a  half  of  the  human  race,  wliich  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.000. 
This  would  give  300,000,000  Bhuddists,  130,000,000  Brahmins,  and  100,000,000 
of  pagans  of  other  creeds.  But,  as  the  Times  of  14th  Januiiry,  1858,  well  says, 
"Hindooism  and  its  concomitant  rock-like  immobility,  have,  in  the  extinction 
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Nevertlieless,  it  is  already  easy  to  foresee  the  term  of  that  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  reh"gions  of  Upper  Asia.    India,  their 
birthplace,  is   daily   becoming  transformed   under  the  govern- 
ment— the  intelligent  and  vigorous  government — of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.     Recently,  too,  England  has  added  to  its  immense 
possessions  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bunuese 
empire.     To  the  north,  Russia,  mistress  of  Siberia,  is  unceas- 
ingly tending  towards  the  south.     Moreover,  England  not  long 
ago  shattered  with  its  guns  the  walls  of  China.     The  United 
States  have  just  opened  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  vessels  of 
Christians.      Can   any  one  believe  that,  under  such   circum- 
stances, Asia  will  long  adhere  to  those  imperfect  religions  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  prevented  it  from  arriving  at  a 
proper  development?     This  is  all  the  less  probable,  inasmuch 
as  to  the  invasions  of  European  policy  is  added  the  truly  admir- 
able zeal  of  the  missionaries,  who  every  year  leaye  Europe  in 
numbers,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  Africa,  in  the 
two  Americas,  and  in  Oceanica. 

Amongst  the  many  establishments  for  which  Basle  is  indebted 
to  the  Christian  charity  of  its  inhabitants,  this  missionary  house 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy  of  the  solicitude  of  that  enlightened 
city.  To  propagate  Christianity  in  the  world  is  not  only  to 
withdraw  entire  races  from  the  fatal  influence  of  a  pagan  priest- 
hood, but  also  to  spread  over  the  universe  the  ideas  of  order, 
justice,  fraternity,  and  liberty,  with  which  the  gospel  is  so  re- 
plete. When  Christianity  triumphs  in  the  inhospitable  islands 
of  Polynesia,  anthropophagy  will  be  replaced  by  sentiments 
worthy  of  mankind.  When  it  is  established  in  the  old  courts  of 
Asia,  corrupted  by  the  despotism  of  ages,  a  ray  of  hope  will 
shine  on  the  foreheads  of  millions  of  slaves.  Thus,  all  those 
who  have  a  sincere  love  for  their  fellow-beings  will  co-operate 
with  the  holy  enthusfasm  which  urges  the  apostles  of  "  good 
tidings  "  to  proceed  to  remote  regions. 


of  the  Great  Indian  Mutiny,  i-eceived  a  death-blow."  Tlie  intolerance  of  Brnli- 
minism  must  give  way  to  the  mild  sway  of  the  Gospel,  aided  by  her  handmaid. 
Science. —  Trans). 
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The  Roman  Catliolics,  whose  policy  is  always  skilful,  are  eager 
to  convert  that  legitimate  admiration  to  their  own  advantage. 
To  listen  to  them,  it  would  appear  that  whatever  progress  Chris- 
tianity has  made  in  barbarous  regions,  is  all  through  the  initia- 
tive  of  the  papacy,  its  zeal,  and  perseverance !  As  for  Protes- 
tant missions,  the  Roman  Catholics  only  speak  of  them  in  order 
to  caricature  them,  after  the  example  of  one  of  the  best  known 
prelates  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  true  that  Protestant  communities,  "  a 
prey  to  scepticism,"  are  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel?  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  here  a  few  details,  which  are 
somewhat  dry,  it  is  true,  but  which,  better  than  any  vague  com- 
ments, reply  to  the  hap-hazard  statements  echoed  by  M.  Carne.  * 

If  one  counts  up  the  different  sums  furnished  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  missionary  society  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan  mission,  the  London 
mission,  the  English  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  North  American  missionary  societies,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  amount  to  20,784,374  francs,!  whilst  the  entire 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  much  difficulty  in  raising  three 
millions  of  francs,  although  it  reckons  150  millions  of  followers,  J 
and  the  Reformed  church  scarcely  95  millions,  (of  which 
62,000,000  in  Europe). 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  must  be  surprised  at  being 
told,  in  so  many  tones  of  voice,  that  Protestantism  is  dying,  if  it 
be  not  already  dead,  and  that  it  is  no  longer,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  difficult  to  contest  the  greatness  of  such 
efforts,  Roman  Catholics  console  themselves  by  asserting  that 
no  results  are  produced.  As  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  laid  much 
stress  on  that  point,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  it  at  a  little  length. 

*  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  13th  year. — "  Des  inteiets  francjais  dans  I'Oce'- 
anie." 

-f  This  amount  is  given  in  Decemher.1842  by  the  Missionary  Register.  It 
must  have  increased  since  that  time. 

i  Also  in  1842. 
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Let  us,  first  of  all,  observe  that  Roman  Catholicism  will 
be  always  more  favourably  received  by  pagans  than  the  re- 
formed religion.  The  former,  in  fact,  only  adds  new  to  old 
idols,  substitutes  the  images  of  Dominick,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Francis  d'Assise  and  Liguori,  for  the  di\anities  of  the  Hindu  or 
Oceanic  pantheon  :  engrafts  a  systematic  polytheism  on  the 
paganism  of  nature,  and  replaces  by  chaplets,  convents,  and  the 
monkish  practices  of  Rome,  the  chaplets  and  litanies  of  the 
Budhist  monks,  and  the  delusions  of  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  inveterate  errors  of  fanaticism  and  ultramontanism. 
It  is  knowai  how  skilfully  the  Jesuits  brought  about,  in  China 
and  India,  the  fusion  of  paganism  and  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  question  of  the  ceremonies  of  China  and  the  rites  of  Mala- 
bar showed  how  far  the  missionaries  of  Rome  go  in  the  way  of 
concession,  in  order  to  extend  its  empire.  It  is  true  that  such 
concessions  are  no  longer  possible  in  our  day,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  liberal  press,  but  Rome  is  still  veiy  accommo- 
dating :  "  I  passed,"  says  M.  PompalHer,  bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
"  through  certain  new  tribes,  whose  chiefs  had  long  solicited  a 
visit  from  me.  The  result  of  that  long  journey  was  the  making 
about  forty  tribes  turn  to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  reckon  at  more 
than  15,000  the  number  of  natives  I  left  in  those  favourable 
dispositions."  So  far  for  adults.  As  for  the  mode  of  making 
children  enter  the  Romish  church,  it  is  still  more  expeditious : 
"  In  order  to  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  conferring  baptism  on 
children,  even  under  their  mothers'  eyes,"  says  Father  Batail- 
lon,  a  missionary  in  Wallis  Island,  "  this  is  the  way  I  go  to 
work.  I  always  carry  about  me  a  flask  of  scented  water  and 
another  of  pure  water;  I  pour,  at  first,  a  few  drops  of  the  former 
on  the  child's  head,  under  the  pretext  of  easing  it,  and,  whilst 
the  mother  joyfully  spreads  it  over  the  child's  head,  I  change 
the  flask  and  pour  out  that  water  which  regenerates,  without 
raising  any  suspicion  of  what  I  am  doing."  *  With  such  expe- 
dients one  may  easily  extend  the  lists  of  the  converted! 

The  task   of  the   Reformed  missionaries  is  somewhat  more 

*  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith." 
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complicated.  Let  us  consult  the  Quarterly  Review  respecting 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Bingham  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  (Ovvhyhee  or 
Hawaii):  "To  the  ancient  pagan  usages*  succeeded  a  discipline 
which  has  only  been  reproached  for  too  much  rigidity.  Instruc- 
tion was  imparted  throughout  the  island — the  schools  containing 
twenty  thousand  pupils,  who  were  educated  not  by  means  of  the 
English,  but  of  their  own  native  language."  This  laborious 
initiation  into  Christian  civilization,  which  consists  in  enlighten- 
ing the  mind  and  changing  the  heart,  is  a  slower  process  than 
that  of  merely  sprinkling  a  neophyte  and  teaching  him  how  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  recite  his  beads,  or  adore  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  saints. 

In  spite  of  those  difficulties,  has  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
missions  been  a  sterile  one  ?  Assuredly  not !  "  Up  to  this 
day,"  observes  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  it  is  a  favourite  argu- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  compare  its  numerous 
army  of  Confessors  or  martyrs,  and  its  vast  conquests  in  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  feeble  results  attained  by  the  much- 
vaunted  emissaries  of  opulent  Protestantism.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  comparison  has  ceased  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  Pro- 
testants— their  victories  in  Oceanica  equalling  those  formerly 
gained  elsewhere  by  Rome." 

But,  at  least,  say  the  defenders  of  the  papacy,  the  heretic 
missionaries  only  succeed  by  dint  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  they 
never  shed  their  blood  for  the  gospel. 

What  a  delusion !  They  die  as  often  and  as  readily  as  the 
envoys  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  Williams  and  his  intrepid 
companion,  Harris,  were  devoured  by  the  cannibals  of  Erro- 
mango,  and  Layman  and  Munson  by  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 
In  twenty-five  years,  one  hundred  and  nine  missionaries  per- 

*  Nevertheless,  no  less  an  authority  than  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  de- 
clared, over  his  signature,  that  he  by  no  means  requires  a  pagan  convert  to  re- 
mit the  number  of  his  wives.  Perhaps  the  archbishop  conceives  a  bishop  should 
be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  hut  laymen  of  several — a  new  reading  of  a  vexed 
question,  which  must  be  particularly  consolatory  to  the  Mormons.  Polygamy 
is  an  institution  in  Utah,  as  well  as  among  the  converts  alluded  to  in  the  late 
episcopal  correspondence !  "  Punch"  has  a  I'ight  to  an  answer  from  the  arch- 
bishop, and  so  has  the  Church  of  England.     14th  January,  1858. — Trans. 
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ished,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  deadly  climate  of  Guinea. 
One  of  those  heroic  men  wished  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  on  his  tomb :  "  Perish  a  thousand  missionaries  rather 
than  that  Africa  be  abandoned !"  Is  there  not  true  martyrdom 
in  the  lives  of  those  Moravians  who,  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
live  in  deep  holes  in  the  Northern  pole,  covered  with  bear  skins? 
The  neophytes  do  not  display  less  intrepidity.  In  1843,  two  of 
their  number,  who  went  from  Samoa  to  Rotuma,  to  preach  the 
gospel,  were  massacred  in  the  latter.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  forty,  incited  by  truly  Christian  zeal,  perished  in 
Oceanica,  whilst  endeavouring  to  save  shipwrecked  Europeans 
from  slaughter :  "  Such,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  is  the 
zeal  of  the  Polynesian  neophytes  that  the  Missionary  Society  of 
London  always  finds,  without  any  difficulty,  a  number  of  young 
pupils  in  the  seminaries  of  Upolu  or  Rarotonga  ready  to  replace 
those  who  have  perished."'  * 

If  matters  stand  thus,  how  comes  it  that  Cardinal  Wise- 
man and  his  numerous  copyists  have  found,  in  Protestant 
writers,  so  many  statements  unfavourable  to  gospel  missions  ? 
This  question,  however,  so  frequently  asked,  admits  of  a  ready 
reply:  "Those  accusations  generally  emanate  either  from  super- 
ficial observers,  or  men  whose  projects  of  making  fortunes  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  missionaries."  Moreover,  "there  is  a 
class  of  writers  who,  always  strangers  to  good  feeling,  take 
pleasure  in  only  thinking  and  speaking  ill  of  the  mission- 
aries." t 

I  long  remained  plunged  in  reflections,  half  agreeable,  half 
saddening.  Those  were  the  last  moments  I  passed  on  that  soil, 
from  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  tear  myself.  I  returned  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  the  passers-by  knew  not,  whilst  seeing 
me  look  so  sorrowful,  that  the  stranger  whom  they  regarded 
with  indifference,  became  a  true  exile  on  leaving  them.  To  re- 
turn to  a  country  subject  to  servitude — is  not  that,  O  heaven, 
the  most  cruel  of  exiles  ? 

*  It  would  be  well  to  read  the  whole  of  this  interesting  article  whicli  Iwis 
been  translated  into  the  Bevue  Britannique. 
t  Quarterly  Review. 
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"  Conoscete  i  dubiosi  desiri  ?" 


Dante. 


It  is  folly,  Naranda,  to  presume  too  much  on  one's  strength ; 
to  immolate  unnecessarily  one's  heart  and  intelligence.  I 
asked,  when  you  were  about  to  depart,  "  why  do  you  leave  us?" 
I  now  ask,  "  why  do  you  return  ?  "  Without  sharing  your  desires 
and  passions,  I  can  understand  how  ardent  they  are.  Nothing 
here  can  satisfy  them,  for  we  are  indifferent  to  whatever  is  be- 
vond  the  narrow  circle  of  our  personal  affections. 

Why  not  remain  on  those  mountains,  the  air  of  which  has 
restored  you  to  health, — those  mountains  where  you  were  so 
near  to  the  skies  that  j^ou  might  deem  yourself  already  on  the 
threshold  of  the  eternal  tabernacles'? 

When  you  return  amongst  us,  you  will  look  upon  us  as  indo- 
lent spectres ;  you  will  be  again  surrounded  by  the  falsehood 
that  holds  sway  over  our  system  of  society,  again  will  be  ob- 
truded on  your  notice  that  disgust  which  ever  springs  up  in 
hearts  worn  out  by  satiety. 


THE  END. 
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